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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE Tranflator thinks it may not be improper to in- 
form the Public, that this Work is tranflated from. a 
Copy of the Original, with Manufcript Correétions and 
confiderable Additions, by the Author, tranfinitted from 

the Continent to Mr. BLair, Surgeon, of London. 
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A Treatise on Afthenology, at the prefent period, 
may not be improper, either in a moral or phyfical 
view, efpecially as the evil (I here fpeak of it in a 
phyfical fenfe) has often made fuch progrefs, that — 
nothing can be done but to prevent it from acquiring | 
a fuperiority, and to prolong, at Jeaft for a certain 
period, that life which we are not able to maintain. 
Such an art, whether we call it aftheno-macrobiotic or 
afthenocomic, the art of prolonging life, or the art of 
maintaining feeble life, muft, under thefe circum- 
ftances, be highly acceptable. | 

This work, therefore, the refult of feveral years 
ftudy, is deftined to fupply in fome meafure the want 
occafioned by the evil to which I allude. 

Such a work, partly on account of the ftate of the 
art, and partly on account of the author’s fituation, 
can be nothing but an ‘effay, and a firft effay; as 
hitherto we have had only individual fragments on 
the art of maintaining feeble life ; for no one has ever 

yet written on the fubject in its full extent. | 


vi 3 PREFACE, 


As the author is well aware what the public te- 


quire, and what they have a right to expect in a work 
of this kind, he has endeavoured, as far‘as his know- 
ledge and his talents would allow, to gratify their 
wifhes: His fituation, however, excluded him from 
that leifure neceflary to give it connection, and to re- 
duce it into a proper fyftematic form. 

_ Thofe acquainted with the bufinefs of a phyfician, 
muft know how many impediments may come in the 
way to prevent him from fulfilling the juft expectation 
of his readers. A theorift, in the enjoyment of leifure, 


might have carried it to greatef perfection; but — 


whether fuch a work may not have gained effential 

advantages 1 in the hands of a practical phyfician, muft 
e left to the public to determine. 

In the prefent period, it feems to be criminal for a 


man to purfue his own courfe, and not to‘range him-_ 


felfon the fide of fome party*; but it may be afked 


whether this intolerance and defpotifm over the 


thoughts, inftead of promoting the caule of fcience, 
does not rather fubjeét the mind to the moft flavith 
trammels. ‘The author profeffes the utmoft refpect 
for the Scots fyftem, which is a work of great genius ; 
and he cannot help: admiring, in particular, the theo- 
retic part-; but he is neither a Brunonian nor an 
: Anti- 
* Ibis diflrefiine to read, in many of our critical journals, the 
fevere, and in part infulting attacks made againft men of the 
greateft merit, where perfons and things are confounded. Tao 
praile or to condemn Lrown is equally dangerous. 

+ After I had completed the firit and fecond part of this work, I 
obiained a copy of Rofchlaub’s Pathogeny, of which two volumes 
have appeared; and it gives me pleafure to obferve that he has 
been conducted, though by a different way, to a great many re- 
© fults which coiacide with mine. 
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Anti-Brunonian, becaufe he fees no neceffity for adopt- 
ing either fide, unlefs he chofe to belie his own con- 
viction. He found fomething good in the work 
throughout ; and he confidered it his duty to make 
ufevofit.). | 

Had this work been kept back ten or twenty years, 
it might have obtained a quite different form. It_ 
might have gained in fome refpects, and loft in others. 
But ars longa vita brevis; the author therefore thought 
proper to give it to the public fuchas itis. He wrote 
for-his own inftruction; and he now fubmits the 
refult of his labour to the unprejudiced judgment of 
his cotemporaries. 

If the theoretic part fhould appear to forne readers 
to contain little interefting, they will perhaps find 
more fatisfaction in the fecond or practical part. 

The whole will be concluded by a third part, con- 
taining the treatment of fome incurable or obftinate 
difeafes, which relate to the maintaining of feeble life. 


C. A. Struve. 


Gorhiiz, Dec. 1798. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF ASTHENOLOGY. 


Ivrropuctiox, page I. 


§ 1, 


2. Attachment to life. 


. Foundation for prolonging life mutt be laid in youth. 
- Afthenology. 
. Difference between the art of maintaining feeble life and 


the macrobiotic art, or anti-afthenic mode of cure. ’ 


. People pleafed with the phyfician who promifes to prolong 


life. 


. Syftematic treatment of afthe enology new. 


9. Fragments of this fcience among the ancients and 
moderiis. 


. Extent of afthenology. 
. Definition of feblenete, 
. Theoretic helps for the improvement of fit ean: by 


the doétrine of the vital principle being better underttood ; 
by Hufeland’s and Reil’s theories, and Brown’s fyftem. 
The curablenefs and incurablene(s of a difeafe defined. 


. Cafes where the dire&t method of cure can be employed. 
. The dire&t method muift never be neglected. 
. Art of maintaining feeble life ; its advantages to the phy- 


fician. 


. Temporizing method. 
. Gaining the confidence of the patient. 
. The art of procuring a refpite for feeble life not tco affum= 


ing. 


. Importance of it to human affairs. 

. Worthy of being recommended in the prefent period. 
. ObjeStions anfwered, _ 

. Requifites for the art of maintaining feeble life. 
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x 7 GENERAL VIEW 


Part I. 
ASTHENOGENY. 
Cuaprer I. page 17. 
Thoughts ou the vital principle. 


§ 24. The effence of the vital principle unknown. 

26. Vital principle peculiar to all organized bodies. 

26. Its manifeftations determined by the bers with which i 
is connected. 

27. Is modified by the nature of the organization. 

28. Difference of the vital principle from other powers. 

2g- Peculiarity of the vital principle. 

30. Difference between animated and inanimate bodies. 

31. Vital principle felf-fubfiftent in what fenfe? 

32. Influence of the organization on the manifeftations of the 
vital principle. 

33. Manifeftations of the vital principle in individual organ 
and fy{tems. 

34. Different quantities of vital principle in individual organs. 

35, 38. The attachment of the vital principle different in fome 
organizations ; in different genera and in certain organs. 

39. Irritability, fufceptibility of irritation, nervous power, and 
the power of reproduction, are modifications of the vital 
principle. 

40. Conditions under which the vital principle exifts. 


1. Organization, or organized bodies. 


41. Explanation of the term organization. 

42. Organs. 

43. Organi{in. 

44- In what fenfe organization is here to be confidered. 

45+ Vital principle confined by the ftate of the organization in 
general. 

46. In individual parts. 

47. Unequal difiribution of the vital principle. 

48. Defects of the organization. 

49. Specific fufceptibility of the organization for the vital prin- 
ciple. 

$0 Periodical exiftence of it. ° 
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2. Stimulants. ¥ 
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§ 51. 
$2. 
53- 
54. 
Lye 
56. 
57- 
58. 


59: 
60. 


61. 


76. 
77° 
78. 
79° 
80. 
Sr. 
. 82. 
83. 
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2. Stimulants. 


Difinition of ftimulants. 

Divifion of ftimulants. 

Air. 

Light. 

Heat. » 

Obfervations on the attachment of the vital principle to heat. 

Stretigthening action of heat. 

SUBORDINATE CONDITIONS FOR MAINTAINING THE 
VITAL PRINCIPLE. | 

Water. 

Earth. 

Nourifhment. 


- Confumption of nourifhment. 


ACTION OF DIFFERENT STIMULANTS ON THE. VITAL 
PRINCIPLE. : 


- Mental ftimulants 
. Relation of the vital principle to the powers of thought. 
. Relation of internal {timulants to the vital principle. 


Difference between their mediate and immediate a¢tion on 
the vital principle. - 


. Habit. 

. Stimulants pernicious to life. 

. Explained from the confequences. 

. Degrees between the mediate and immediate ation on the 


vital principle- 


. Mode in which ftimulants act on the vital principle. 

. Sufceptibility of the body for the a¢tion of ftimulants. 
- By‘what promoted or modified. 

. Divifion of it. 


Animated organization. 


Defined. 

Properties, irritability, ang power of action. 
Irritability. 

Sufceptibility of irritation. 

Relation of irritability to the vital principle, | 
Creves’ teft of apparent death. 

Power of action. 

State of the power of action. 
BO | § 84. Is 


xii 
§ 84. 
85. 
86. 


GENERAL VIEW 


Is general, or belongs to individual organs. 
Influence of the foul 
Influence of external powers. 


Concluding obfervations on the vital principle and death. 


87. 
38. 
S9- 


Difference of the manifeftations of the-vital principle. 
Sufceptibility for the vital principle. 
Death. 


. Caufes of death. 


Kinds of death; fudden or flow. 


. Actual death. 

idee 2 

. Its dependance on the vital principle. 

. Onthe fufceptibility of the organization. : 
. Death of old age. 


~ CHarter II. page go. 


On the afthenic frate of life. 


98. Idea of feeblenefs relative. 


. Pathologic idea,of feeblenefs. 

. Difference between {thenia and afthenia. 

. OF WHAT FEEBLE LIEE IS THE CONSEQUENCE. 

. Relation of the activity of the vital principle to that prin- 


ciple itfelf. 
105. Deficiency of vital principle. 
113. Confined activity of the vital principle. 
116. Irregular activity of the vital principle. 
119. Faulty conftitution of the organization. 
STIMULANTS AS CONDITIONS OF LIFE. 
126. Want of fufficient excitement. 
129. Too violent excitement. 
134. Too weak excitement. 
136. Too long continued excitement. ; 
138. Irregular excitement. | 
Long continued excitement lofes its efficacy. 


Organization 


§ 140. 
I4l. 
142. 
143, 
aay 
148, 
149. 


150. 


151. 


152. 
1$ 3 
154. 
1S55 


159. 


160. 
161. 
192. 
163. 


164. 


165. 


166. 


167. 


168. 


169. 


140. 


171. 
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Organization as a condition of life. 


State of the organization. 

Capability of enduring violent excitement. 
Lowering irritability, 

146. Habit. 

TERM LIFE EXPLAINED. 

In what life confifts 

Deviations from perfect life. 

Principle points in confidering life. 
Unexpanded life. 

Imperfeé& life in individual organs. 

Afthenic conttitution. 

Divifion of afthenia. 

158. Manifeftations of the afthenic ftate. 
Phenomena of the afthenic conftitution. 
Obfervations. 

Great danger from difeafes in the afthenic ftate. 
Afthenia from too great folidity of the organic parts. 
Afthenia peculiar to childhood and old age. 
Afthenia of childhood. 


-Afthenia of middle age. 


Afthenia of great age. 

Afthenia of the female fex. 
Afthenia of the periods of expanfion. 
Afthenia in the difeafed ftate. 
Afthenia of thofe dying. 

Tranfition of afthenia to death. 


— 


CuaptTer III. page 93. 
Symptoms of feeble life. 


2. Diftinétion of the ftates of aétual feeblenefs. 
. Principal points to be attended to in making this diftinGtion. 


Phenomena of feeble life in general. 


. i. View of the preceding caufes and circumftances. 


ii. The external {truéture. 


. il, Want of mufcular power. 


177: 


iv. Want of cohefion in the folids and fluids. 
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Beak ts § 178. v. Too 
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§ 178. 
179. 
180. 
181. 
182. 
183. 
184. 


1865. 
186. 
187. 
188. 
189. 
190. 
iol. 
192. 
193. 


GENERAL VIEW 


v. Too early or too late expanfion. 

vi, Unequal and interrupted expanfion of the powers. 

vii. Power of the will on the organization impeded. 

vill. Immoderate irritability. 

ix. Want of fufficient irritability. 

x. Local debility of individual parts. 

Various affections and indifpefitions which, in igttolak 
when compared with each other, and with the conftitu- 
tion of the body, form an important indication. 

Signs of the utmoft vital debility in afthenic ftates. 

Symptoms of feeble life at different ages. 

Symptoms of feeble life in childhood. 

Symptoms of debility in children, in the firft period of life, 

Childhood. 

Period of youth. 

Manhood. 

Old age. 

Regard muft be paid to the difeafes peculiar to each age. 


Cuaprer IV. page 113. 


Special grounds and fymptoms of feeble life in fome 


194. 
#95. 
196. 


197: 

198. 

199: 
200. 

201. 
202. 
203¢ 
204, 
206. 
206. 
207. 
208, 
209, 


organs and [yftems. 


Introduction. 
Definition of the term fyftem. 


Peculiar modification of the vital principle in individual 
organs. 


Special ftructure of the o organs. 

Difference of the animal matter from the vital principle. 
Organic difeafes explained. 

Confideration of the afthenic ftate of fome of the fyftems. 
Nervous fyftem. 

Lymphatic fyftem. 

Syftem of the blood-veffels—Afthenic pulfe. 

Organ of the fkin. 

Syfteny of digeftion. 

Syftem of Refpiration 

Syflem of the organs of generation. 

Organ of the foul. 

Afthenia from a difproportion between individual organs, 


8 CHAPTER Y. 


§ 210. 
211. 
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CHAPTER V. page 132. 
Remote caufes of the afthenic fate. 


Immediate caufes of afthenia. 
Mode of aétion of remote caufes. 


212, 213. Divifion of them. 


214. 


Debilitated conititution. 


Enumeration of fome.of the chief debilitating caufes. 


(21S. 
216. 
217. 
218. 
219. 
220. 
221, 
B22; 
223. 
224. 
225. 


226. 
427. 


228. 
220. 
230. 
231. 
232. 
233: 


234. 


235. 
236. 
237: 
238. 
239: 
240. 
241+ 
242 


Defcent. 

Debilitating education. 

General obfervations in regard to debilitating caufes. 
Impure air. 

Bad nourifhment. 

Sedentary mode of life. 

Immoderate or deficient fleep. 

Immoderate activity of the bodily and mental powers. 
Care of the {kin neglected. 

Paffions. 

Exceflive fenfibility. 

Venereal diffipation. 

Pain. 

Unneceflary and fuperfluous ufe of medicine. 
Poifons. 

Infectious poifons. 

Debilitating effeéts of difeafes. 

Debilitating mode of treatment. 

Medicines which have no relation to the difeafe, 
Improper treatment of convalefcents, 


CHapTer VI. page 157. 


National debility ; debility of the age. 
General afthenic predi{pofition. 
Caufes in the general mode of life. 
General afthenia is rather periodical than progreflive. 
Prevails ainong certain nations and at certain periods. 
General decreafe of the powers. 
Common mede of education. 
Neglect of female education. 
Prefent mode of life. itty 
NORE Bh g § 243 Luxury. 


267. 
208. 
269. 
270. 
271. 


-GENERAL VIEW 


. Luxury. 

. Poverty. 

. Corruption of nourifhment. 

- Voluptuoufnefs and fenfuality. 

. Care of the fkin negleéted, 

. Gymnattic exercifes neglected. 

. Improper attempts to ftrengthen the conftitution. 


Bodily exercife, how it becomes pernicious. 


‘ Quack medicines. 

. National corruption periodical. 

. Influence of a good mental difpofition on national character. 
. Previling aiteites of the age.* 

. Caufes why they are fo difficult to be defined. 

. Change of the conftitution at different periods of life. 

- What difeafes are moft prevalent, 


Cuaprer VII. page 172. 
Afthenic difeafes, 


. Explanation. 
. Symptoms. , 
. Circumftances to be attended to in order to form an opinion, 


of an afthenic difeafe. 


. Continuation. 

. Divifion of the afthenic difeafes. 

. Definition of lamenefs. 

. Local afthenic difeafes. 

. Afthenic form of moft chronic difeafes. 

. Special pathology of afthenic difeafes here omitted. 


Cuaprer VIII. page 180. 
Relation of afthenia to the duration of life. 


Comparifon of life to a flame. 

General caufes of the fhort duration of life. 

Duration of life under debilitating influences. 

Caufes of people dying flowly. 

Duration of life under influences which tend to deftroy it. 


§ 272. The 


§ 272. 
243. 
2746 
2756 
276. 
277. 
278. 
279. 

280. 
281, 
283. 


284. 
286. 
286. 
287. 
288. 


289. 
290. 
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292. 
293. 
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The caufes of its duration lie in feeble life itfelf. 

Good power of reftoration. 

Good animalization and affimilation. 

Leffened fufceptibility of irritation. 

Peculiar vital fufceptibility of individual organs. 

Spiritual relation of man. 

Conftitution of the organization. 

Perfe€tion of individual organs. 

General vital fufceptibility of the organs. 

282. Owing to a good ftrndcture. 

Leffening vital confumption by lowering the too great 
activity of the vital principle. - 

Apathy and reft, means for refpiting life. 

External ina¢tivity. 

External relations. 

External ftimulants; their different degrees of action. 

The effeét which great changes in the animal nature have in 
regard to the prolongation of life. 

Influence of different difeafes. 

Refult of the preceding obfervations. 

Influence of habit in regard to the prolongation of life. 


PART Il. 
ASTHENOCOMTC. 


PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS, page 205. 


General objeét of the art of maintaining feeble life. 
Difficulties of applying it to pradtice. 


. Principal indications for maintaining feeble life. 

. Self-confumption of life. 

- Confumption of life by external ftimulants, 

. Cunfumption of life by difeafe. 

» Circumftances by which the ftate of life is determined. 

- Degree of perfection in the activity of the vital principle. 
- In what the ftate of feeble life confifts. - 

. Vital principle. 

» Debility occafioned by external caufes. 

. Principles of the method of maintaining feeble life. 

. Chief point in the art of curing difeafes. 
- Requifites for that purpofe. 

. Indication for maintaining feeble life. 


CuaprTer I, 


XVILt GENERAL VIEW 
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(CHAPTER I. page 215. 
General method of maintaining feeble life. 


§ 307. Imperfect knowledge of the vital principle and the or- 
ganization. | 


308. Practical refult. 


I. Viraut PRINCIPLE. 


309- 311. State of the vital principle. 
312. Indications for maintaining life. 


1. Lo leffen the immoderate activity. 
2. To firengthen the too weak activity. 
A. Lefening immoderate activity. 


313. Caution to be ufed in applying the means. 

314. Diflinction to be made between that ftate where there is a 
deficiency of vital principle, and that where the fum of it 
is Complete. 

315- Mode of treatment in that ftate where there is an actual 
deficiency of the vital principle. 

316. Regimen of external ftimulants. ; 

317. Mode of treating that ftate where the vital principle is lefs 
deficient. 

Treament where there is immoderate aétivity of the 
vital principle. 

318. Difference betwen immoderate aGtivity of the vital principle 
in general, or in individual organs. 


319, 328. Indications, aud the mode of treatment for this ftate 
founded on them. 


Treatment of impeded aftivity of the vital principle. 
B. Strengthening the too weak attivity of the vitae 
principle. 


329, 331. Definition of this ftate. 
332, 333- Grounds of impeded vital activity. 


To 
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Lo remove impeded and infufficient aftivity of the vital 
principle. 


§ 334, 337. Objects to be accomplithed for obtaining that end. 
338, 343. Diftinction between afthenia and impeded or infuf- 
ficient aétivity of the vital principle, and the pra¢tical re- 
fults thence deduced. — 


' TI. OrnGANIZATION. 


344, 349. General idea of organization. 

350. State of the organization. 

351, 354. Mode of treatment in regard to the fuffering afthenie 
{tate of the organization. 

355, 369. General obfervations on the anti-afthenic method. 

360. Mode of treatment in different afthenic ftates. 


CHaPprerR II. page 247. 


Ou the ftimulating firengthening method of cure ; or the 
means of firengthening too weak irritability. 


361. Proper application of the ftimulating ftrengthening method. 
' 362. Precautionary rules—Injury occafioned by mifufe of it, 
363. General indications for the application of it. 


1. STIMULANTS. 


364, .365. Excitement. 

366. Stimulants. 

367. Means which belong to this clafs. 

368. General object of ftimulants. 

369. Degree of their application. 

370, 372. Treatment in the cafe where there is inadtivity of the 
vital principle. 

373. Principal rules to be obferved in the application of ftimu- 
lants. } 

374. Application of ftrong ftimulants. 

375. Caution to be obferved.. 

376. Attention to the external figns of the exifting vital principle. 

377. Mode of applying continued ftimulants. 

378. Changing of ftimulants. 

§ 379: Applica. 


XX _ GENERAL VIEW 


$ 379. Application of ftimulants to organs which have an intimate 
confenfius. 
380. Intermitting the application of ftimulants. 
. 381. Procefs to be obferved. 
382. Temporary application of ftimulants. 
383. Encreafing the excitement fora certain period. 
354. Changing the degree of excitement. 
385, 386. Uniting ftimulants with the ftrengthening method. 
387, 389. General procefs in the application of ftimulants - 
390. Regard muft be paid to the kind of ftimulant. 
391. Regard to be paid to the peculiar irritability of individual 
parts. 
392. Stimulants general or local. 
393, 394. Local ftimulants. 
395. Mental and phyfical ftimulants. 
396. Divifion of ftimulants according to their mode of action. 
397. Effects of ftimulants fpeedy or flow. 


2. CORROBORANTS. 


398. Idea of the ftrengthening method. 

399- Bad confequences of an unconditional application. 
400. Difference in the mode of application. 

4o1. Defining this method.. 

402. Direé& and indireét f{trengthening methods. 

403. Property ofthe real ftrengthening method. 

4c4, 407 Action of corroborants. 


1. Exalting the vital attivity. 
2. Matter for repairing what has been lof, 


ao8. Tluffration. 
409. Difference between firengthening medicines aud nourifh- 
ment. 
40, 411. Degree of the ftrengthening method proper to be ap- 
plied. | 
"4.12. Corroborants in indire& debility’ 
413, 414 General and local application of the ftrengthening 
method. Th att 
415, 417. Various abfervations on the ufe of corroborants. 


Cuapter III. 
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Cuaprer lll. page 286. 


On the means for lefjening immoderate irritability. 


§ 418. Introduction. 
419. Definition of debilitating means. 
420 Examination of the caules which produce immoderate i irrita- 
bility. 
421. Removing thefe caufes. 


422. In the treatment, attention muft be paid to the vital prin- 
ciple and the organization. 


423, 424. Caution in removing impediments. 

425. Certain degree of debilitating means employed for palien wag 
irritability. 

426. Attention muft be paid to the different periods of difeafe. 

427. In certain refpects ftrengthening and debilitating means to 
/be.united. 

428. Care to be taken that individual organs be not too much 
weakened. 

429, 430. Application of ftrong ftimulants, unten lathe opiates. 

431. Emmolient, moiftening means. 

432. Treatment of the inflammatory predif| pofition. 

'433- Immoderate irritability in individual organs. 

434. Local application of means for leffening irritability. 

435- Degree of the means employed for that purpofe. 


Cuaprter IV. page 307. 
On the means for maintaining feeble life. 


436 Introduction. 
Heat. 


437. Nature of heat. 
438, 442. Action of external Heat on the body; application. 
443. Stimulating and flrengthening property of heat. 
444. Continued application of heat, 
446. Iiluftration. _ 
446. Means for calling forth heat. 
"447. Friétion. . 
448. Motion. 
449, 461. Stimulants.  $ 
452. Calefacients properly fo called. 


(a) Ex 


XXiL | GENERAL VIEW 
(a) External calefacients. 


§ 453. The warm bath. 
454. The dry bath. 
455. The vapour bath. 
456. Heat of the human body. 
457. Animal heat. 
458. Heating the temperature of the air. 


(6) Internal calefacients. 
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INTRODUCTION.. 


§ 1. 


HE defire of life is not extinguifhed by the 
_ utmoft degree of human mifery ; ; fufferings 
continued for years, difeafes, and pain, It continually 
{upports itfelf by hope ; and, though often deceived in 
the expectation of relief, ftill flatters itfelf that the 
beft confequences will enfue. The with for continuing 
our exiftence is kept alive amidft the feverefl oppreffion 
of poverty, if only a diftant ray of hope fmile upon 
us. A difguift of life is rather a tranfitory ftate, from 
which the child of misfortuné emerges as foon as a few 
painlefs moments reftore him to the ufe of reafon. 


Wud 
Since the attachment to life is fo ftrong, sya means 
of prolonging its exiftence have, at all times, been 
received by mankind with the utmoft welcome; though 
they have not always been pleafed with the Ganhces 
neceflary for this important object. 


§ 3. 

The grounds for. prolonging life, and guarding 
again{t the exiftence of difeafe, muft be laid, during 
the period of found health, by a fuitable conduct. 
This is often neglected; and man, by» diffipation, 

, B ' deviations 
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deviations from thote rules neceflary to promote health, 
or inattention, paves: the way for a melancholy and 
wretched exiftence ; fo that a great part of his life is 
a chronic difeafe. By thefe means his days are fhort- 
ened, and _ the frail thread of life is in danger of being: 
broken by the firft caufe that occurs. The fick, 
fickly, or feeble patient, beholds death approaching, 
yet wifhes—who can blame him ?—notwithftanding 
his fufferings, to fee it removed from him as far as 
_ poflible; and is ftill attached to an exiftence which. 
cofts him fo many moments of bitternefs. The with 
that the boundary of life may be extended to the 
greateft poffible diftance, is connected with the fweeteft 
hope, which infinuates itfelf fo readily into the heart, 
that his difeafe will in time be removed, and that he 
may be reftored to the full enjoyment of health. How 
acceptable to fuch a child of misfortune muft be the 
means of prolonging feeble life !. 


§ 4 
Thefe means are the fubjeét of the prefent work,, 
which comprehends, under thé term AsTHENOLOGY, 
the ftate of valetudinarians, and the method of main- 
taining feeble life, 


& 5. | 

ASTHENOLOGY,, in regard to its theory, and the 
application of it as an art to maintain feeble life, is. 
diftinguifhed not only from the macrobiotic art, or 
that of prolonging human life, of which it forms a 
fubordinate part’ (afhenomacradiotic), but alfo from 
the antiafthenic art of healing, or afhenotherapia, which. 
is employed: in removing, weaknefs, and reftoring the 
toft powers and health, | ‘The'art/of maintaining feeble’ 


§ : life 
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life leaves to thefe the direct ftrengthening BS. ; 
and has for its object merely to preterve and prolong 
the exiftence: It extends its aim farther than the 
direct art of healing; and is therefore active, when the 
‘commen phyfician deferts the patient, and declares 
his malady to be incurablé. In regard to its object, 
the maintaining and prolonging life in the afthenic 
ftate, it comes within the boundaries of both f{ciences, 
and endeavours to maintain feeble life, refcued from 
apparent death. It tries alfo how far it 1s poffible to 
operate a dire&t cure in cafes of afthenia; and when 
no radical method of cure is applicable, relieves by 
the palliative method the moft urgent fymptoms, and 
exerts itfelf to prolong, for a certain period, ‘that life 
which i it is not able to preferve, 


§ 6. 

In common language fomething of the like kind 
is well known. We often hear that the phyfician has 
relieved the patient, or that the application of certain 
means will retard the progrefs of death. People, in 
_ general, are pleafed alfo with that phyfician, who, 
' after declaring his patient is incurable, fays that he will 
now do-fomething to preferve him in life a little longer. 
All this is true. Stoll fays, {peaking of the treatment 
of certain malignant fevers: “It is fortunate enough 
if the difeafe be not rendered worfé, and if means ie 
found to let it linger itfelf away *.’ This indeed 
-does not agree with the practice of many modifh 
phyficians, who, believing themfelves mafters over 
nature, inceflantly attack their patient with the utmoft 
Sabot till they at length hurry ttt to oe grave. 


. eee aus Srell Heilung fmethode. Part II, P- 304. 
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Frys 
No author has ever yet treated fy{tematically on the 
means neceflary for maintaining feeble life. Except 
fingle effays, we have no work of the kind * ; and yet 
this art deferves as much as the macrobiotic to be 
treated in a fcientific manner. 


§. 8. 
_ Few inftances of afthenic life prolonged by the 
application of proper means occur to us, though cafes, 
where perfons, notwithftanding the utmoft weaknefs 
and confumption, live a long time, and where others 
dying, lie feveral days in the feeblenefs of death, are 
not uncommon. The inftance of Democritus, who 
in order that he might fee the olympic games pro- 
longed his life two days, by the vapour of hot bread, 
- is very remarkable. 

Heroptcvs, who obliged his patients to exercifé 
-themfelves by walking; to fubmit their bodies to fric- 
‘tion, and to overcome difeafe by exerting the muf- 

cular powers, had the good fortune to prolong many 
years, by his method, the lives of feveral valetudi- 
narians *, . 

In general, however, men expect too much from 
nature, and dream of growing young, inftead of being 
contented with a refpite from death, and with pro- 
longing their life for a certain period. 


* In Hecker’s Handbuch der Allgm. Heilkunde, we find only m 

four paragraphs: LVI. Ia uncurable difeases, how to maintain the 

fill remaining feeble life. The author fays, in the preface, that the 

fabje& of this chapter has not been treated in any elementary 

work on medicine. Stubbendorf. Difért. de vita in morbis prorfus 
infanabilibus praelongenda. Goett. 1781. 41 have never feen. 
+ Hofeland’s Art of Prolonging Life, Englifh edition, p. 4. 

§ 9. The | 
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§ 9. 

The Grrocomic of Gaxen, the healing art as 
applicable to old age, comprehends a part of the 
art.of maintaining feeble life. The object of it is to 
counteract the increafing hardnefs and rigidity of the 
veflels; to promote nourifhment, and to favour, as 
far as poffible, the reftoration of the loft powers. 
Collections, highly valuable in regard to this art, 
may be found in Lord Bacon’s treatife on life and 
death ; and particularly in Hurenawnn’s claffic 
work on Prolonging human Life. 

To this belongs alfo the ANaTHREPSIS or ANaA- 
LEPTIC (aadperrinn avadAnwriun) of GALEN: The art 
of reftoring debilitated patients, and of curing dif- 
eafes by nourifhing and ftrengthening means. 


§ 10. 

ASTHENOLOGY comprehends in the theoretic 
part, the origin and caufes of the afthenic ftate of 
human life; both in regard to difpofition for difeafe, 
and to difeafes themfelves ; and is founded on the vital 
principle. Inthe practical part it contains the means 
to be employed for maintaining life in the afthenic 
ftate, whether the difeafes be curable or have been 
declared incurable by the phyfician. It contents 
itfelf with prolonging human exiftence to as exten- 
five a period as poffible, and is the direct enemy of 
death. 

The _firft part may be properly comprehended 
under the term AsTHENOGENY: The doétrine of 
the caufes of Feeblenefs, The {econd contains the 
practical application of this doctrine. | 
; ae B 3 § 11. The 
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§ 11. 
The idea of Fresnensss is relative. In general 
we mean by feeblenefs, when the vital operations are 
not performed in a proper manner: when the mind 1s 


“deprived of its cheerfulnefs and vivacity ; when the | 
limbs have loft their agility; when the powers of. 


- the digeftive faculty have become weak; &c. But 
fach fymptoms are obferved where life is in full 
vigour; in the foundeft and moft robuft men, after 
fatigue or exceffive labour. ; 

The idea of Afthenia may be deduced from com- 
paring it with the idea of ftrength: after this com, 


parifon, fome certain conclufion may be formed re- - 


fpecting it in regard to ftate and circumftances ; 
individual bodily conftitution and external influence, 
The idea of the vital principle muft be our guide. 
(§ 97-) : ! 

§ 12. 


The doctrine of the vital power, or, to fpeak more 


correctly, of the vital principle, is the bafis of the art » 


of maintaining feeble life ( Afhenomacrobiotic.) Many 
important refults are to be expected from fludying the 
modern refearches on this fubject;,and afthenology 
is particularly indebted to the Bruhonian fyftem, 
which has elucidated thefe important refearches—a 
fyftem from which fo many reflecting minds of the 


prefent period have derived much light.* No period, 


indeed, has produced fo many helps as the prefent, 


* That this is meant to be underftood conditionally, will appear 
from. various pailages in the following work. The mifchief which 
arifes in practice from confounding Brown’s Shenia and Ajileniay 
46 evident. i Mea F ARDK | 
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to promote the improvement of, the healing art; and 
never were fuch noble profpedts opened before it... The 
idea that man is an organized animated being, both as 
a whole and in fingle parts, which is now applied. more 
‘than ever to the healing art, when purified from 
ftahleanifm as well as from coarfe materialifm, con- 
duéts to the moft beneficial refults. We can apply 

a fuitable remedy to human: infirmities, only, when 
we have become. thoroughly acquainted with man. 
Our expectation is {till farther saifed when we’ place 
together the refearches of an Arnemann, Roofe, . 
Hufeland, Brandis, von Humbold, refpecting the vital _ 
_power or the vital principle, and Reil’s refpééting: or- 
ganization; compare them with the Scotch. fyftem, 
and, under’ the guidance of a Rofchlaub, who has 
commented on it. with fo much acutenefs, deduce 
from it -ufeful refults. 


| §. 13: 

The idea of the cURABLENESS OF INCURABLE- 
NESS Of a difeafe, is, in general, very indefinite, and 
requires great limitation. Many difeafes which by 
phyficians are commonly declared to be incurable, 
becaufe they know no farther remedies for them, or 
becaufe the remedies which they imagine effectual, do 
not ‘an{wer their expectation, are often cured by the 
judicious »phyfician, who confides in nature.’ The 
ancients accounted various difeafes, fuch as dropfy of 
the head, lamenefs of the lower limbs, diftorted feet 
‘&c. incurable ; of which, however, our more improved 
att can exhibit, at Jeaft, fingle inftances of cure. . As 
long as the principal organs:of life have not materially 
fuffered, a difeafe cannot be pronouneed  defperate. 
‘A vgreat deal here depends en'the nature of the injury 
if) By 4 oe htense fc which 
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which thefe organs have fuftained. The moft incu- 
rable maladies are thofe which arife from a mechanical 
wafting of the internal organs, always increafing, fuch 
as f{uppuration of the lungs in pthifis purulenta. But 
fometimes confiderable parts of a principal organ of 
life, fuch as the brain or lungs, may be injured, and 
life {till continue a long time; while, in other cafes, 
it maintains itfelf for a much fhorter period, or dif- 
appears in a moment, though the leaft apparent in- 
jury does not exift in any of the organs. Soinething 
alfo depends on the lofs of vital fufceptibility in an 
organ: the greater this lofs, the fhorter will be the 
duration of life. Lamenefs affords us an inftance in- 
individual parts of what we obferve in the general 
organization, in many cafes of«death. The real lofs 
of vital fufceptibility is incurable; if complete it is 
death; if incomplete it is difeafe: but difeafe in- 
curable. | ; 

It is fometimes difficult to diftinguifh the actual 
lofs of the vital principle from mere oppreffion of its 
activity. People, therefore, fhould not be too rath 
to pronounce a difeafe incurable. There 1s reafon to 
hope, that by the progreffive improvement of fcience, 
the number of the incurable difeafes, as they are 
called, which hitherto, to the great misfortune of fut 
fering lumanity, have exifted rather in idea than in 
reality, will more and more decreafe. 


§ 14. 
- There are fome difeafes in which the whole care 
of the phyfician muft be to check the progrefs of the 
‘evil: to maintain, and, if poffible, to fpare the few 
_ powers that are left, when no direct method of healing — 
can be employed, by which means he acts rather as 
: an 
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an obferver of nature than a phyfician. Every thing 
almoft in thefe difeafes depends on a fuitable regi- 
men; and, at the fame time, a continually uniform 
progrefs in the whole mode of treatment inuft be ob- 
ferved, as each deviation from it gives reafon to ap- 
prehend a relapfe; an increafe or unfortunate .termi- 
nation of the malady. In fuch cafes the moft cau- 
tious application of the means of healing is required, 
Sometimes the phyfician proceeds with more fafety 
when he gives no medicines, and only watches th¢ 
critical movements of nature; but fometimes by the 
uninterrupted ufe of ftimulants he muft ward off 
death until the powers recover thetr proper: tone. 
Thefe are the difeafes in which the art of maintaining 
feeble life may be employed in its whole extent. 


$15. 

Too much muft not be afcribed to nature. We 
muft not expect from her any thing fupernatural or 
miraculous; nor muft we expect every thing from 
external applications, medicines or regimen. We 
muft never depart from the idea of AN ANIMATED 
ORGANIZED BopyY. In employing the art of main- 
taining feeble life, we muft even not lofe fight of the 
direét method of healing; nor abftain from ufing me- 
dicines where neceflary. There are certain cafes 
_where the reftoration of health requires external fti- 
mulants ; and on {uch occafions to abftain from apply- 
ing a powerful remedy would be negative murder. 


§ 16. | 
But, on the other hand, what advantages does nat 
the art of maintaining feeble life fecure to the phyfi- 
cian? In following the rules-of this art, he carefully 
guards 


ke 
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guards, againft every violent agitation which might 
break the tender-wital thread, and employs no direct 
medns. of cure; when he is apprehenfive of thereby 
endangering the life of a human’ being, In this re- 
{pe the empiric, who runs all hazards and either 
cures or kills,, will often get before him; as fortune 
fometimes favours the rath) and: the prefumptuous. 
But it mutt .give fatisfaction to|the real phyfician to 
zeflect that he has done no hurt,)in\ cafes in which he 
had no certain cba of doing fervice Fs 


fo! hare.” er yates 

sikJerwho has particularly in view the, harps 
ef the life-of a feeble: patient will be asmiore. careful 
obferver of nature, » Attentive to every crifis.and va- 
tiation of the difeafe, he will watch the moment when 
the application of a powerful medicine, that may pre- 


ferve life, is. feafonable; while the’ too active phyfi- 


— 


cian, very often, confounds the effects of a ftimulating 


medicine, with the mere effects of nature; and, amidft 


his hurry, and buftle, overloooks the precious moment 


in which.a capital blow might be ftruck againft the 
enemy., This 'methed, the work of cool deliberation, 
mature reflection, and unprejudiced, careful obferva- 
tion, is)employed, by the greatelt phyficians.. Phyfi- 
cians of this defsription: fuch asa B. J. HorrmMann 
and: a,GILBERT, have been particularly: fuccefsful in 


the cure of chronic difeafes... The field of the medi- 


cal art.requires a flow Fabius-as well as an impetuous 


* In his anguitiis medici officium, quod parens medicine binis 
vocabulis: exPereciv, 1 un BAwarew (prodefie aut fi id nequeat, non 


“nocere) totam circumfcripfit, is probe defungetur, qui alteram 


folum ejus partem yn rare, expleverit. Stoll rat. Med. i. 10. 


Hannibal ; 
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Hannibal; andvit. frequently happens that. the . for- 
mer triumphs whem he knows how. to prolong the 
war, and often tires out a more powerful enemy: In 
the like manner, it frequently happens that the phy- 
fician, if he par ticularly exerts himfelf to preferve the 
exiftence of his patient as long as poffible, and not- 
withftanding his, feeblenefs to ‘repel death. day after 
day, at length overcomes the difeate, and contrary to 
‘expectation reftores him to welcome health, .It isa 
very common obfervation, that a patient attacked by 
a fevere. difeafe, will, perhaps; recover; becaufe., the 
difeate is lingering, ,Art is fometimes fo fortunate.as 
to, conduct. the patient. paft: a. certain fatal period, 
which 3 is called, throwing a bridge over the valley-of 
death, A: very remarkable inftance.of this, much in 
‘pointy may be found in the fark volume of ae 
land’s Eijay for. promoting Healih and found Life™. 
the fame; manneras this was effected, in the _— 
here quoted, by mental ftimulants, it may be accom- 
‘plifhed alfo on other organs, by other ftimulants. 
Thus mortal paroxyfms of fever are averted by 
opium or cinchona +. .— 
Nothing tends fo much to fecure to the phyfician 
the confidence -of his patient as to exert himfelf to 
sprocure a refpite for feeble life, when all others 
doubt of the poffibility of maintaining it. This flat- 
tering. hope’ draws clofer the band between the phyfi- 
cian and patient, whichis certainly a moft effential 
-advantage to both. It, is the phyfician’s duty never 
to defert his patient till he is fully convinced of his 
actual death. Till the complete departure of life 
there i is fil a ie of faving it, at leaft in many. 


* Page 2140: + Burferi Initit, vol. i, 240. 
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cafes; and even when this is impoffible it is {till a. 
duty to prolong it. 


: S i r A ; 

There is nothing fo prefumptuous, if we will ho- 
neftly confefs the imperfection of our art even to. 
effect the mere prefervation of human. life, as to 
feed the chimerical idea of renovating age; reftoring 
powers actually loft, or of eternal youth: it 1s iach 
more becoming the dignity of the modeft phyfician, 
who knows the boundaries of his art, not to promife 
to patients, who have attained to a great degree 
of ‘afthenia, an unconditional cure; and thus to de- 
ceive unfortunate beings with a hope which has the 
appearance of infulting mockery; but his duty asa 
phyfician, and his feelings as a man, require that he 
fhould promife to do every thing in his power to pre- 
ferve them in life as long as poffible, and by thefe 
means, perhaps, to difcover a method of reftoring theng 
to complete health, 


§ 20. 

Thofe acquainted with the value of human life, 
know the importance of a year, a day, and even an 
hour ; and thefe when {pent amidft the full enjoyment 
of the vital funétions, of how much importance to our 
whole exiftence ! what events, fertile in confequences, 
depend often on one hour of our life! It is, therefore, 
an eternal and irreparable lofs, when not enjoyed as it 
ought. On the bed of death, an hour often deter- 
mines the fate of whole families and ftates. How 
many fick die in greater peace, becaufe, by having 
Jived an hour longer, they accomplifhed one of their 


moft ardent wifhes, With what anxiety do many’ 
: | dying . 


rMTRODtE Lom. ] Eg 
dying fathers with for fuch an hour, becaufe they 
expect the arrival of an abfent fon., How grateful is 
this hour to furviving friends, who have received from 
a dying man information refpeéting fome important 
event of his life. Is any thing farther neceffary to give 
importance to the art of prolonging feeble life ? 


. Guar, 


In the prefent period, when the number of afthenic’ 
difeafes is fo confiderable, this art muft’ recommend 
itfelf; and indeed never was it fo neceffary both for 
the phyfician and the patient. This is the caie in 
particular, among phyficians of the firft clafs, who 
have to ftruggle againft artificial as well as natural 
debilities. It too often happens that afthenia exits. 
to fuch a degree among enervated people, weakened 
by their mode of life, that no hope is left of reftoring: 
their loft health; much lefs of converting their en- 
creafing infirmities into ruftic health and ftrength ; 
and that the higheft triumph which the medical art 
can obtain, 1s to affift the gouty voluptuary, or the 
nervous lady of fafhion, to hold out fora couple of 
years longer; efpecially when he has to countera&t or 
overcome inceflant irregularities and de bilitating habits, 
which his patients will not abandon. How many 
phyficians, by their fituation, are obliged to acquire 
experience in this great art, and yet are blamed becaufe 
the artificial life which they procure to their exhaufted - 
patients, fora number of years, comes at length to an 
end. 

§ 22. . 

That we may be better able to comprehend the full 
value of the art of preferving feeble life, 1 fhall here 

ay take 
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take notice of fome objections which may. be made 
again{t it. 

How void of enjoyment is a life fpent amidft {6 
much mifery and soko which render it like a conti- 
nued difeafe. How often does the unfortunate wretch 
with for death, and how. many fay that they would 
prefer a fpeedy death to lingering ficknefs. Is the 


prefervation and prolongation, therefore, of fuch a 


wretched artificial exiftence a benefit ? Plato * alfo; 
where he relates the ftory .of Herodicus, condemns 
this invention ; and afferts that difeafes which cannot 
be removed by medicine, the knife or cauteries, and 


whofe endlefs effects can be prolonged only by regimen, 


and exercife, require no phyTician ; for death is better 

than fuch an half exiftence. | 
With the permiffion of all philofophers, philofo- 

phafters and non-philofophers, 1 fhall here offer the 


following, certainly not unphilofophical, anfwer. Our- 


life does not confift in pure pleafure and enjoyment: 
- Sufferings are often neceflary: difeafes fecure health 
and ftrengthen life. - It is not he who merely enjoys 
that lives; but he alfo who fuffers and endures with 
patience. Even under the preflure of rifery, conti- 
nued for years, there are fometimes cheerful moments ; 
and cuftom, by blunting our fenfations, makes fome 
fufferings fupportable. Joy arifes, therefore, fometimes 
from the bofom of mifery. The fufferer can find 
fome relief for his torment by giving vent to tears, 
The with for annihilation is gradually loft under the 
continuance of mifery. The moft melancholy and 
the moft painful life is ftill life, during-which a man 
may difcharge duties attended with important confe- 


a De Repub. Dialog. II, 
| quences 


a 
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quences to himfelf as well as to others; and does not 
the hope of relief always remain till the total extinc- 
tion of life? In a word, let us ‘turn’for!a moment 
from thefe very learned and deép thinking ‘rhe and 
afk the-imntenfe multitude of thofe oppréfled with 
age and bent by infirmity, whether they till to‘procure 
a refpite for their feeble and fickly life ? Methinks Tf - 
hear them all with one voice loudly exclaim’ in the 
affirmative. Is it not the part therefore of* the 
friend of humanity to endeavour to gratify their 
wilhiés'??.!*? rll a | 

But when the patient, tortured with infupportable 
pain, invokes death, and when even a fight of his 
mifery is more than thofe around him can bear; when, 
according to every appearance, no relief is poffible, 
and each fucceeding hour encreafés his fuffering, is the 
art of the phyfician'who prolongs this life of mifery, 
beneficial ? What a ftruggle between duty and com- 
paffion! Shall we pull the dagger from the wound 
and put an end with it to the fufferer’s life?) When 
Epaminondas lay weltering in his gore, on the field 
of battle, he did not draw the dagger from his bofom 
till he heard that his army had conquered. A wounded 
man, writhing with the mioft dreadful torture, and 
flrugeling with death, yet not expiring, was once 
brought to acertain phyfician. Soon after it was found | 
that he had breathed his laft. When the phyfician was 
afked the reafon of his fudden deceafe ? he replied : 
© Being convinced of the impoffibility of faving the un- 
happy wretch, I haftened his death by an operation.’ 
What fentiment of feeling. did this phyfician fol- 
low ? nN 


= 
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| § 23. 

The requifites for the art of maintaining feeble life, 
deferve alfo to be mentioned. 

1. An acquaintance with the nature of man ; and 
‘particularly the ftudy of the influence of the vital 
principle on the found and difeafed ftate. 

2. An acquaintance with the healing art, in its 
whole extent. 

3. Aknowledge oft the patient, his individual ftate 
and habit, in aries to enable the phyfician to apply 
his knowledge of the general caufes of Afthenia to 
particular cafes. 

4. A knowledge of the difeafe ; its origin, its ufual 
progrefs and its accidents, in order to avert approach- 
ing danger, if poffible, and to leffen that which exitts. 

On the part of the phyfician, who endeavours to 
effect the maintenance of afthenic life, the requifites; 
befides the-neceflary knowledge, talents and addres, 
are a high degree of acutenefs and practical fagacity, 
and great attention to every thing that takes place in 
regard to his patient ; prefence of mind to enable him 
to recover from embarraffment in fudden accidents ; 
great courage, perfeverance and firmnefs, to prevent 
his patience from being exhaufted by the many turns 
of the difeafe, unexpected incidents, and the peevifh- — 
nefs of the patient ; in a word, all thofe rare proper- 
ties fo difficult to be acquired. 
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HE DOCTRINE OF FEEBLENESS. 


CHAPTER J. 
IDEAS RESPECTING THE VITAL PRINCIPLE. 


No mortal being, howe’er keen his eye, 
Can into Nature’s deepeft fecrets pry. 


| § 24. 
‘Te naturalifts and phyficians of the prefent pe- 
riod, by their indefatigable refearches, have made 
great progrefs in the difcovery of that- all-powerful 
principle, which I fhall call the vital principle*. This 
principle we know exifts; but with its effence we aré 
unacquainted. 


$25. 
_ The vital principle is peculiar to all organized bo- 
dies, in which we obferve irritability and power of 
action; though the action of the vital principle is 


* The motives which induced me to adopt the term vital prin- 
ciple rather than wital power, the former being more definitive and 
— fubje& to no mifconception, may be found in Rofchlaub’s Pe. 
thogeny, Part I. Were this expreflion generally employed, it might 
contribute to’make the Brunonians and Anti- tigch bog under 
Hand each other better, 


Cg  fometimes 
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fometimes not perceptible to our fenfes, even where 
it exifts, as is the cafe in apparent death. § 78. § 82. 


§ 26. 


The vital principle manifefts itfelf more freely and 
with more activity, according to the powers with 
which it is connected. Its action is merely fimple 
when connected with vegetable powers in plants; it 
acts ina more compound manner when conneéted 
with animal nature; but in the moft perfect degree 

when connected with the {piritual powers in man. 


arg 

Wherever we find a more delicate, more complex, 
and more perfect organization, we obferve alfo a more 
delicate and more perfect action of the vital prin- ~ 
ciple; confequently the vital principle is moft per- 
fect in man. Man lives the moft perfect life, In man 
we find a combination of phyfical, animal, and {fpi- 
ritual powers, all tending to one end. ‘This wonder- 
ful whole ; this equilibriii of the action of powers, 
heterogeneous to each other, is maintained by the 
-yital principle. It is the medium of the {piritual, 
phyfical, and animal nature of man. 


§ 28. 


The vital principle is different from all the other 
powers with which we are acquainted. It diftin- 
euifhes itfelf from the chemical powers by this cir- 
cumftance ; that the latter cannot freely exercife 
their action till the union between them and the vital 
principle 1s deftroyed. The procefs of corruption - 
cannot take .place in an or organized body, or, at leaft 

proceed 


o 
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proceed to a confiderable degree, and much lefs be 
completely ended,. until the vital principle is with- 
drawn from it. This holds good in regard to fingle 
parts, as well as of a whole. The vital principle, 
however, is not foul; for it is found without the 
power of thought in vegetables; and even, in man, 
it may bein perfect aétion where the power of thought 
is totally fufpended, or deranged in a high degree, as 
in thofe {truck with apoplexy, and infane perfons. 


§ 29. 
The phenomena of the expanfion of growth, and 
the concurrence of individual powers, for maintaining 
organic-exiftence, cannot be effected by a chemical 
operation alone, but require the affiftance of the vital 
‘principle. The operation of the chemical powers acts 
in feparating, decompofing, and diffolving the whole ; 
but the vital power, in maintaining and preferving 
the being ; in keeping together the whole.. Even by 
its action on the chemical powers, it makes them to 
operate for the fupport of life. 


§ 30. 


Hence arifes the difference between animated and - 
inanimate bodies. ‘The latter, according to their pe- 
-culiar natures are fubjeéted, fooner or later, to the 
laws of folution and decompofition; from which 
, the former are exempted by means of the vital prin- 
ciple. The action of external impreffions on animated 

-and inanimate bodies is totally different. Heat com- 
-municates itfelf to both; but in a manner altogether 
“different. An inanimate body receives heat in all 
“its degrees; but it can be communicated to animated 
Gz 7 bodies 


A, 
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bodies only in a certain degree. In an inanimate body 
heat produces decompofition and folution. An ani~ 
mated body can withftand a confiderable degree of it. 
The air decompotes inanimate bodies much earlier, 
and in part fpeedier, than animated bodies : fome more 
and others lefs. All deftructive external impreffions, 
are not only in themfelves lefs prejudicial to animated 
bodies, as they are counteracted by the vital prin- 
ciple; but their pernicious effects are always removed 
by a reftoration of what has been loft. 


2%. 

The vital principle is felf-fubfiftent, free, and inde- 
pendent. It is only modified by foreign powers, be- 
tween which and it there is a certain mutual connec- 
tion. It exifts alfo without this conneétion ; that is, 
without the erganization which it at prefent ani- 
mates. It is not confined to certain bodies ; but is 
generally diffufed throughout the corporeal world : 
it is indeftructible. As foon as an organized body is 
-decompofed, it removes from it, and communicates 
itfelf to another organization. In a word, it has a 
ereat refemblance to the eleétric fluid. 

The grounds of life, therefore, do not lie im organi- 
zation, nor in ftimulants; both are neceflary condi- 
tions of our exiftence on earth. | 


eee 
The vital principle manifefts itfelf differently, ac- 
cording to the organization in which it aéts. This: 
is the cafe not only in the different organizations of 
animal and vegetable nature, but alfo in regard to the 
difference of the organization of bodies of the fame 
on genus, 
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-genus. Hence the different phenomena of the ma- 
nifeftation of the vital principle in fome men ; becaufe 
each man has his own individual organization, This 
may ferve to explain the difference of conftitution and 
temperament. 

In the laft place, the manifeftations of the vital 
principle are varied by changes made in the organiza- 
tion by difeafe ; and even by the changes which the 
organization experiences from external and internal 
ftimulants, and by complete conformation at different 
periods of life. | 


§ 33- 
Each organ, and each of the fingle fyftems of human 
nature, has its peculiar vital principle; or, to fpeak 
with more precifion, in each of thefe fyftems and 
organs, the vital principle manifefts itfelf in a manner 
entirely peculiar: it manifefts itfelf one way in the 
-nerves, and another way in the lymphatic fyftem ; it 
acts one way in the-organization of the eye, and ano- 
ther way in the organization of hearing. Thefe different 
vital fun@ions depend on the particular ftructure of the 
organs. The organic ftruéture of the eye is fo adjufted 
that it ferves, by means of the vital principle acting 
on it, as an organ by which the images of objects are 
conveyed tothe brain. The cafe is the fame inregard _ 
to hearing. This may ferve to explain the pheno- 
menon, why fome of thefe fyftems are put into more 
violent activity, according as certain local ftimulants 
act upon a certain organ. Thus arife the great ac- 
tivity, the inflammation and fuppuration of thofe 
parts to which veficatories have been applied. Hence 
are produced, from the greater or lefs influence of the 
vital principle, thofe different changes in thefe orga- 
nizations and fyftems, which we call local difeafes. 
| ue Gis § 34. Some 
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§ 34. 

Some organs and fyftems of the human body have 
a greater fhare of the vital principle than others ; for 
example, the brain and nerves; the heart, the fyftem_ 
of the lungs, &c. Thefe we call vital organs. 

Thefe organs, by means of their organic conftruc- 
tion, are particularly fufceptible of the vital principle. 
How long does life remain in the heart when it 1s 
dead in every other part of the body ! 


§ 35- 

The vital principle has a greater or lefS attachment 
to certain kinds of organization. This we find to be 
the cafe throughout all nature. The fimpler the orga- 
nization the more ftrongly does the vital power 
adhere to it. Of this the polype affords a very plain 
inftance, 


§ 36. 


In the organization of the fame genus, we obferve 
alfo a greater or lefs attachment of the vital -principle, 
which counteracts more or lefs the operation of 
deftructive powers. This is the cafe in the moft 
complex organization of man. 


S 37. 
' A greater attachment of the vital principle takes 


place alfo in fome particular parts of the human. 
body. 


§ 38. 


The vital principle, in all probability, remains longeft | 
in the heart. | 


§ 39. It 
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§ 39. : 

It is a principle which we know from its different 
effects ; and to the peculiar phenomena of which we 
give the name of peculiar powers. Sufceptibility of 
irritation, irritability, the nervous power, power of 
reproduction, and the healing power of nature, are 
nothing elfe than modifications of the vital principle. 
One of thefe actions may be wanting, or exift ina 
degree imperceptible to our fenfes, notwith{tanding 
the prefence of life; and Pree from the non- 
exiftence, or inactive ftate of irritability, we cannot 
form any certain conclufion refpecting the abfence of 
_ hfe. Theattion of thefe, fo called peculiar powers, may, 
in many ftates, be totally different, without life being 
thereby particularly affected. It may be impoffible | 
to excite fufceptibility of irritation, even when internal - 
life exifts. In general the vital principle cannot be 
explained from one or more of thefe fo called powers, 
~ but from the aétion of all of them taken together: 

individually they are merely figns of the exiftence 
of the vital principle. | 


§ 40. 

The vital principle depends on itfelf alone; but it can 
be found only under certain conditions, which depend. 
partly on the nature of the organic body, and partly 
- on the ote of ftimulants. 


13 ORGANIZATION, OR ORGANIC BODIES. 


§ 41. 
An organized body, is a body which by means of 
its internal and external ftructure, | 1s more capable of 
ano 4 animation 5 ; 
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animation; and which by a peculiar (organic) ftructure’ 
differs from all inanimate bodies, and bodies incapable 
of animation. 

This fufceptibility of life and animation, is called 
ORGANIZATION, _ 


1. Sufceptible of animation. 


To become fo, a peculiar (organic) ftructure of 
body is neceflary. For example, in the animal body ; 
nerves, cellular membranes, veffels, fibres: in a vege-_ 
table body ; capillary tubes, roots,&c.. x 


2. Animated, 


A body cannot be called organifed, if it be not fub- 
ject to the influence of the vital principle, As foon 
as the vital principle is withdrawn from a body, it 
retains its organic ftructure till the deficcation, decom- 
pofition, and {eparation of its fingle parts, have taken 
place ; but when it becomes no longer fufceptible of 
the vital principle it is dead ; it is a lifelefs body (§ 76.) 

Under organization, in general, we underftand the | 
general conftruction of a body which renders it fuf- 
ceptible of arimation, and which actually contains 
it within itfelf, 

Organ and organic body have an affinitive fignifi- 
cation ; as the inftruments of life. 


§ 42. 

All fingle parts of the body, which by means of 
their Sadat {tructure are deftined for certain ope- 
rations of life, are called oncans: As the organs of 
hearing, the organs of fight, &c. 

All parts of a body capable of animation, are pro- 
perly organic: they form that conftruction. 


38 § 43. OR- 
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§ 43. 

ORGANISM is the connection of feveral organic | 

parts for a certain kind of vital operation. Thus we 

fay the organifm of the brain; the organifm of the 

inftruments of digeftion. This expreffion 1s more ap- 
pofite than fyftem, which is ufed in the fame fenfe. 


§ 44 


In the following propofitions, we fhall confider or- 
ganization in the fame fenfe as body, when oppofed to 
{pirit: a mafs capable of being aéted upon by the vital 
principle. In this fenfe, we underftand by organiza- 
tion the animal or vegetable bodies, with all their 
nerves, mufcles, bones, veffels, formation, ftructure 
and mutual conneétion, We fhall afterwards fhew 
the relation of the human organization, or human 
oer: to the yital principle, 


§ 45. 


The ftate of the organization, or organic human 

body, oppofes more or fewer obftacles to the free 
manifeftation of the vital principle. When the or- 
a ganization is deftroyed, the action of the vital prin- 
ciple 1 is rendered impoffible; by a faulty organization 
it is impeded, The defects may exift either in the — 
organi{m of the body, in general, or in fingle organs, 
By thefe the fafceptibility of the body for the uel 
principle is always impeded. _ 

This may be: illuftrated by the electric matter, 
which has always a greater attachment to one body 
than another, | 


§ 46, Single 
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§ 46. 


Single parts may contain‘ more or lefs of the vital 
principle, according to their nature and condition ; 
it may be partially annihilated, as in cafes of mutila- 
tiorl, or they may have organic defects. tre 


| § 47. 

By this greater or lefs accumulation of the vital 
principle, in fingle parts of the body, there arifes an 
UNEQUAL DISTRIBUTION of it, which is called a 
difeafed ftate. Thofe parts of the body in which the 
vital principle is exclufively or particularly active, and 
in which it feems to concentrate itfelf more by a 
eveater accumulation, are worn out and weakened by 
its too great a¢tivity. This weaknefs of fingle parts 
fpreads at length, throughout the whole body; and 
effects a general debility, which becomes the caufe of 
death. 

§ 48. 


DEFECTS IN THE ORGANIZATION ARE, 


1. Natural. 


As in the cafe of men born without certain parts 
belonging to the whole, or with variations from the 
ufual ftructure. In this clafs may be placed innate 
mutilations, blindnefs, dumbnefs, &c. 


2. Accidental. 


Defeéts in the organization through difeafe, the 
‘cautes of which are either externa] or internal. To this 
clafs belong thofe changes which are occafioned in the 
organization by the deftructive hand of time, and the 

changes 


* 
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changes which take place in o/d age. By the inceflant 
activity of life, its reftlefs movements, mufcular ex- 
ertion, and the impetuous pulfation of the blood 
againft the veffels, the organic parts are gradually 
worn away, and as matter are confumed of themfelves. 


| 6 6 § 49. 

~ The fpecific fufceptibility of the organization is 
-alfo here to be taken into confideration, It is ob- 
ferved that fome ‘bodies are more fitted than others 
for receiving the vital principle. 

This fufceptibility is either originally prefent in a 
greater or lefs degree, according to the peculiar or- 
ganic {tructure of certain parts ; or accidental, in con- 
fequence of the free or impeded expanfion of organic 
parts. It may at firft be weak, and gradually in- 
creafe ; it may be loft in the courfe of time, or may 
be fuddenly withdrawn from a. body, as in old age; 
or by the action of {peedy poifons, and the mechanic 
deftruction of organic parts, through external vio- 
lence. 


§ 50. 


It is an: obfervation of fome importance, that this 
fufceptibility exifts ‘in our bodies in a greater or lefs 
degree at certain periods. This holds good, both in 
regard to the general organization of the body, and to 
fingle parts. Obfervation of the latter, as in the cafe 
of lamenefs, may ferve to-illuftrate the firft. I am 
difpofed therefore to admit rather a leffened fufcep- 
tibility of the body, than a greater or lefs accumula- 
tion of the vital principle. ’ 


JI. STIMULANTS. 
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I. STIMULANTS. 


ee 


Under the term ftimulants 1s underftood every 
thing that exercifes an action on man; our external 
and internal condition ; and hence external and in- 
ternal ftimulants, 


§ 52. 


1, EXTERNAL STIMULANTS: air, heat, light, &c. 

2. INTERNAL STIMULANTS: all movements of 
every kind which take place in the body. 

We do not underftand by external ftimulants fuch 
things as act merely on the furface of the body ; nor 
by internal fuch as penetrate to the interior part of 
it; but ftimulants which a@& from without or from 
within; internal, thofe by which, through fome 
caufe exifting in the organization, a change in it is 
effected ; external ftimulants, thofe by which the fame 
effect is produced through fome caufe exifling with- 
out the organization, All external and internal fti- 
mulants produce changes in the body. | 

All thefe ftimulants when moderate ferve for main- 
taining life; but if too violent they deftroy the orga~ 
nization, and produce too great activity of the vital 
principle; if too weak, they are incapable of exciting 
that activity which is neceflary for life, 

_ We fhall here take notice of thofe external ftimu- 
lants which are indifpenfably neceflary for maintain- 
ing life. Without thefe external ftimulants no life 
can exift, and if they are entirely withdrawn, the or- 
ganization immediately becomes incapable of anima- 

tion. 


Ne 
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tion. An animal muft die inftantaneoufly when de- 


. prived of air. The remains of life, which we ob- 


ferve in an animal under the exhaufted receiver of an 
air-pump, fhews that fome air is ftill left in it. 
Among thefe indifpenfable requifites of life are air, 
light, heat, and vegetable or animal nourifhment. 
That the firft-mentioned afford real nourifhment to 
life needs no proof. 

fea Og 
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Without air, no animated body can exift; Oa 
and animals both die in vacuo. 

But we muft not’ confider air aia as an seb 
affigned to us for living in, but as the real pabulum 
of life. We not only inhale it through the lungs, 
but imbibe it through the whole furface of the body. 
Air confifts, in particular, of two component parts: 
* oxygen and azot. The former, as the bafis of vital 
air, 1s favourable to vegetable and animal life; but 
the latter is pernicious and mortal, particularly to the 
life of animals. According as the quantity of either of 
thefe is increafed or diminifhed in the atmofpheric air, 
it becomes more falubrious or deftru@tive. Something, 
however, depends on the conftitution of the body ; 
whether the vital principle in it be more or lefs ac- 
tive, and whether the juices contain more or lefs 
oxygen orazot. Hence it happens, that too pure arr, 
which contains a large quantity of oxygen, is infup- 
portable to afthmatic people; while, on the other 
hand, it is exceedingly proper for thofe who are fcor- 
butic. Oxygen is the real pabulum of life; but it 


muft always be in a one ftate, becaufe when en- 
| tirely 


= 
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tirely pure, without a mixture of azot, it excites im 
an immoderate degree the aétivity of the vital prin- 
ciple, and confumes feeble life too fpeedily. Birds 
kept in vital air have been exceedingly lively ; but they 
exifted only a fhort time *. 


Le TenGy He T. 


§ 54- 


Another important power, which has a great in- 
fluence on our life, is light. Being friendly and bene- 
ficial both to animals and plants, it contributes to- 
wards the duration of their exiftence. It is probable 
that it acts upon us not merely through the eye, but 
through the whole organization of the furface of the 
body; for every ftimulant which aéts in a particular 
manner on any organ, fufceptible of its impreffion, 
acts alfo in a fenfible degree on the remaining part of 
the whole organization: on the mind and body. The 
loweft degree of light ts darknefs. The tefs light, the 
more melancholy and fickly is the condition of the 
animated body. An excels of light, however, in- 
creafes irritability too much; excites indireét feeble- 
nefs, relaxation after too great tenfion, and haftens 
vital.confumption. A moderate degree of light is al- 
ways the moft fupportable ; but we muft ‘not forget 
that many bodies for their exiftence require different 
degrees of it. Plants do.not thrive in darknefs; in 
a clofe apartment they always incline towards.that - 
quarter where there is moft light. Men immured in 


* Rofchlaub in his Pathogeny, Il. § 916—931, adduces fome 
ftrong arguments againft the aflertion that the’more air contains 
oxygen the more it excites life. 


oe. gloomy 
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gloomy jails become pale, and affume a miferable ap- 
pearance *, | 

The more light 1s increafed, the greater is the acti- 
vity of the vital principle. With a deprivation of 
hight nature has connected a decreafe of vital activity, 
and regulated our ftate of being afleep or awake by 
the alternation of light and darknefs. The order of - 
nature cannot be reverfed without injury to the body, ~ 
Man, therefore, can do nothing more favourable to 
life, than. to adhere to its regulations. This plan 
was followed by the firft of the human race, who in- 
habited the earth ; and by thefe means they reached 
the proper term of human exiftence. 


Tin Boe Ae re 
§ 55. 


Heat is an effential requifite of light, with which 
the vital principle is moft intimately connected. 
Wherever there is life there is heat ; yet life requires 
a moderate temperature of it which is neither real 
cold nor heat. The actual abfence of heat, or abfo- 
lute cold, occafions the death of every created being. 
By means of the vital principle, however, organized 
bodies can endure, for a longer or fhorter period, an 
exceedingly high or low degree of heat ; but abfolute 
heat or abfolute cold would deprive them of all life 
as {peedily as lightning. The former confumes and 
diffolves ; the latter benumbs. What we call cold 
is properly a mixture of a preponderating or greater 
portion of abfolute cold with heat ; as, on the other 


* Rofchlaub’s Pathogeny, II. § 1075, &c, 
| hand, 
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hand, our heat is a mixture of a greater accutnulation of 
caloric with a difproportioned fmaller quantity of cold. 

This obfervation, in a practical view, is of more 
importance than might be fuppofed. It will ferve to 
explain why, in the treatraent of perfons frozen to 
death, ice water acts as an exciter of heat. 

Though an organized body may be deprived of ex- 
ternal heat, we muft not fay that it is deftitute of in- 
ternal heat, with which the internal oppreffed life is 
connected. Ingeneral, as long as a body is fully ani- 
mated; that is, as long as the vital principle within it is 
fully active, it is never deftitute of internal heat: where 
there is a deficiency of this natural heat life is always 
feéble. This holds good in general of the whole 
body, as well as of fingle parts. If the vital prin- 
ciple be opprefled and not fufficiently active, nothing, 
can give us hopes of the reftoration of its activity 
but the prefence of the natural heat ; at leaft where- 
ever we perceive that heat, the vital principle  exitts, 
though all the other figns by which it is announced, 
_ and even motion, be wanting. This holdsgood both in 
general, and in regard to fingle parts of the body. 
Thus, for example, in cafes of lamenefs, we may 
conclude that the vital principle is ftill prefent, even 
in the maimed parts, only that it is. not fufficiently 
expanded and active ; that it is in an oppreffed and 
~ gonfined ftate. 


§ 56. 


The attachment of the vital principle to heat is 
obferved in the treatment of perfons apparently dead ; 
as internal heat is the {trongeft {timulant for exciting 
the dormant life, and calling forth the internal heat of 
the body. | | : 

, § 57. Heat 
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§ 57. 
weakens. The former has been fully eftablifhed by 
Marcard, in treating on the effects of the warm bath. 
The weakening power of cold feems, however, con- 
trary to our ufual obfervation, and to our fenfations, 
fo apt to deceive us; but too little attention has hi- 
therto been paid to heat and cold in regard to their 
influence on the vital principle. When a great ac- 
tivity of the vital principle prevails, there is a great 
degree of natural heat in the body; whether this 
great activity be regular, as in the ftate of health, or 
irregular as-in inflammatory difeafes. Hence it 
happens, that people in this condition, with an im- 
moderate degree of internal heat, are lefs fenfible of 
cold, or are rather refrefhed by it; ’ as it ferves to 
- conduc from the body the fuperabundant. heat. In 
the contrary-cafe, where the vital principle is lefs ac- 
tive, and where feeblenefs exifts, as in people whofe 
powers have been exhaufted by chronic difeafes, the 
effect is entirely different. Such perfons will find 
themfelyes much incommoded by cold ; they require 
rather heat. How then can cold be properly confi- 
_ dered as a real ftrengthener? In the firft cafe it. is 
- merely negative. Cold, however, by fpeedy applica- 
tion may act as an indirect ftrengthener; but then it 
acts as a ftimulant, as in wafhing with cold water. 
The cold-bath, therefore, is in general beneficial, 
when employed for a very fhort period. 

The difference of the relation which external heat 
has to living and dead bodies muft alfo be remarked. 
Living bodies receive external heat only to a certain 


D degree; — 


Heat evidently ftrengthens and animates; cold 


x 
i 
i 
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degree ; inanimate bodies receive it in all its degrees. 
That a greater degree of natural heat is connected 
with a greater activity of the vital principle, may be 
obferved by that more diffufed heat produced whe the 
ufe of fpirituous liquors. 


: § 53. 

There are ftill two fubordinate requtfites for the 
maintenance of the vital principle ;. water and earth. 
| 

: ' § 59- 
es. by its peculiar animating principle, that is 
oxygen, has an affinity to the vital principle. This is 
_ ebferved in vegetable as well as in anintal life. How 
refrefhing 1s warm rain for all vegetables! ‘Fhe bene- 
ficial animating effects of the bath, and of the ufe of 
pure frefh {pring water, arife from the fame caufe. 
Water, by remaining in a ftagnant ftate, lofes this 


property. Water, however, contains alfo nourifhing ~ 


particles ; ; the influence of which, in regard to the 
maintaining of vegetable and animal life, 1 is evident 
from. obfervation. 
$ 60. 
Earth, with great juttice, i is called our general mo- 


ther. Plants ioe immediately from the earth their — 
coarfeft nourifhment, which, by the vital principle, is. 


converted into the eflential fubftance of the plant. 
Poifonous plants, therefore, can grow in the fame 
foil clofe to falutiferous herbs. But the earth is 
alfo, ina phyfical fenfe, the mother of mankind. 
The human body contains in its compofition, not 
only earthy particles, but receives earthy matter in its 
food and drink, and even in water. As long as the 
vital. principle is in full unimpaired aétivity, a fu- 


3 | | perabundance 


) 
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perabundance of earthy particles is prevented ; but 


the more’ this activity 1s leffened by age and bodily | 


infirmity, the more the earthy part in the human body 
increafes; and after the total lofs of the vital principle, 
man returns to the earth from which he was formed, 


§ 61. 

The noutifhment which plants derive from the 
earth, and which animal bodies obtain from food and 
drink, ferves not only as a requifite for the ativity of 
the vital principle, but as a necefflary fupport of life. 
This nourifhment is indifpenfible for maintaining the 
organization; and is employed to fupply the lofs oc- 
scafioned by the action of the vital principle. Life 
itfelf may be compared to flame, which cannot be 
kept up without nourifhment ; but certain external 
matters are converted by the vital principle into 
nourifhing fubftances, and affimilated with the body. 
Our bodies are therefore continually fuffering watte, 
and the organization becomes exhaufted if it receives 
no addition from without. This is death arifing from 
hunger, or when, on account of the faculty of aint: 
- dation and animhalization being loft, the body is ren- 
dered unfufceptible of nourifhment, as in confump- 
tive diforders. 7 | 

§ 62. 

The mere ative life is the greater is the con- 
-fumption of bodily nourifament ; and the greater the 
need of reftoration if we with to prevent inanition 
and confumption. But the whole effect does not 
depend here on the quantity of reftoration; a great 
deal depends alfo on the activity of the vital principle, 
and of the fyftem of digeftion. We can thence ex- 

D2 plain 


i 
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plain why confumptive people, however much food 
they may ufe, {till wafte away and become more and 
more exhaufted. | 


ACTION OF DIFFERENT STIMULANTS ON THE 
VITAL PRINCIPLE. 


§ 63. 


We fhall farther confider the aGtion of different’ 
ftimulants on the vital principle. Among thefe 
{timulants are air, heat, and light, which, as already 
obferved,. are abfolutely requifite for life; nourifh- 
ment and fubftances, which act in {mall quantities, 
as medicines and poifons. Thefe ftimulants are of 
different kinds. 

1. Mecuanrcar; fuch for example as ; external 
force from the action of hard bodies. 

2, CHEMICAL;~ as food and drink; both thefe 
xinds of action we comprehend under the name of 
phyfical ftimulants. | 


§ 64. 


To this head belong alfo mental ftimulants, ftimu- 
lants of the foul, through the-power of the will. 


§ 65. 

The relation of the vital principle to the thinking 
faculty requires particular confideration,-by which 
the difference between them will be better illuf- 
Bi 

. Between the foul and the vital principle there 
ee an infeparable relation. The vital principle may 
fubfift without joul; but the foul can inhabit no or- 

ganized 
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ganized body without the vital principle. The vital 
principle forms the connecting medium between the 
phyfical and fpiritual nature of man. When the vi- 
tal principle is withdrawn from individual parts of 
the human body, they are no longer fubject to our 
will; as is the cafe in regard to limbs attacked by 
lamenefs, 

2. We-can at will increafe the activity of the vital 

principle. ‘The exertion of the will to move a lame 
- member, is not always unattended with effec. 

3. Mental ftimulants act alfo independently of our 
will, in exciting the activity of the vital principle, 
and produce aftonithing exertions, particularly of the 
mufcular powers. ene the extraordinary ftrength 
of very weak people when danger arifes from fire. 

4. The influence of the foul on the vital principle, 
during violent paffions; fuch as anger, fear, terror, is 
particularly to be remarked. 

_ 5. The mental powers have no lefs influence in re- 
gard to maintaining the vital principle in the body, 
and to the duration of life. 


§ 66. 


‘The relation of external ftimulants to the vital 
principle, muft here be remarked alio. They a& on 
this principle different ways: 

1. Mzpiatety, through the body, or through 
changes previoufly produced in the organization. 

2. IMMEDIaTELY, on the vital principle itfelf, or 
in the next place on the principal organs of life, the 
brain and nervous fyftem; for example, the mental 
ftimulants of the paffions through the effect of fear : 
 alfo phyfical ftimulants, lightning, and poifon of the 
D3  Jaurel 
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laurel cherry ; all exhilarating fubftances, f{pirituous 
- liquors, &c, 

§ 67, 

The difference between the mediate and immediate 
effects of ftimulants on the vital principle, may be ex- 
plained by comparing the confequence of the ufe of 
common folid nourifhment and fpirituous liguors, 
particularly in regard to thofe unaccuftomed to them, 


§ 68. 


By cuflom and long ufe, ftimulants which have 
an immediate action on the vital principle, may, ac- 
cording to what has been faid in the preceding fection, 
be claffed among thofe which have a mediate action, 
as is the cafe in regard to {pirituous liquors. 


§ 69. 

We muft particularly diftinguith thofe ftimulants 
which act exclufively on ee vital principle, and 
which by their ftrength annihilate life in a moment, 
and deprive the body inftantaneoufly of all its vital 
principle ; as in the cafe of death by lightning, or 
through violent fear, 


§ 7°: 

The confequence {till more fhews this immediate 
action on the vital principle, as the putrefaCtion 
which fpeedily takes place in the bodies of thofe 
killed by lightning, where the operation of the che- 
mical powers begins immediately after the vital prin- 
¢iple has been totally withdrawn, | 


§ 7t Be- 


— a 
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» 
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‘$71. 
Between the mediate and immediate action of fti- 
* : . . ! : 
mulants on the vital principle, there are however 
many degrees, as the organization 1s fometimes mere 


affeGed, and fometimes the vital principle. 


External {tinvalants a4 upon the body alfo: 
1. By excirinc: wine and heat increafe the ac- 


. tivity of the vital principle. 


2. By DEPRESSING: exceffive evacuations or fa. 
tigue leffen the activity of the vital principle. 

More, however, depends on the quantity of the 
fimulant, than on the ftimulant itfelf. Wine exhi- 
larates when ufed in moderation, but if ufed immo- 
derately may reduce a perfom to the ftate of apparent 
death. | 

§ 73- 
_ We imuft here farther take into confideration the 
fufceptibility of the body for irritation (§ 79), which 
iS; 
1. Generat: a fufceptibility of all ftimulants 


_whatever. 


2. SpecraL: a fufceptibility for particular ftimu- 


_ fants. Many perfons, therefore, are particularly af- 


fetked by certain things, 


| S74 
The body is rendered more or lefs fufceptiblé of 


irritation, by a great many. caufes. which arife from 
the conftitution and habit ; we mutt alfo take into 


Die ts account 
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| account the more remote exciting caufes: mode of 
life, nourifhment, phyfical and moral condition. 


§ 75. 
Another difference 1s to be remarked between the 
general fufceptibility of ‘irritation in the whole body, 


and the fufceptibility of individual organs often fo 
retnarkable. 

In the perfect found ftate there is an equal diftri- 
‘bution of this fufceptibility. 

A want or excefs of it in the whole body or ffple 
organs is the difeafed ftate. 


“ANIMATED ORGANIZATION. 


§ “6. 


The idea of animated organization gives us a point 


‘of union to the different opinions of the phyfiologitts, 


who fometimes explain the phenomena of human 
nature from organization confidered as body; and 
{ometimes from the vital principlé alone; or at any 
rate grant too much to one of thefe caufes. All thefe 
phenomena may be explained from animated orga- 
nization in connection with the power of thought, and 
confequently from the whole man. In future, there- 
fore, when we {peak of the vital principle, or organiza- 
tion, the reader muft keep in mind, that the vital 
principle manifefts, and can manifeft itfelf, only in 
an organized body ; and that an inanimate organiza- 
? tion, deprived of the influence of the vital principle, | 
i nothing but a corpfe, 


§ 77. We 
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$77: 

We obferve two properties of animated organiza- 
tion, or effects by which the vital principle manifefts 
itfelf in organized bodies, viz. eee and the 
power of action. | 

vs Wee 


IRRITABITLITY (Irritabilitas) 1s the property of 
organized fibres to re-act, on the application of a fti- 
mulant, by contraction, by becoming fhorter, and by 
making their component parts to approach each 
other, but only in the place which is topically affected 
by the ftimulant. This property, however, does not 
always exift in an equal degree. Sometimes it 
e{capes our ufual obfervation; can be excited only 
by metallic ftimulants, and is fometimes infenfible to 
thefe, even though the vital principle may be prefent: 
for as long as the vital principle is prefent irritabi- 
lity exifts. . Irritability is an effect of the vital prin- 
ciple ; and the more active that principle is the greater 
the irritability. But we know that the attivity of the 
vital principle, and the {um of it, may be in a very. 
different ratio; and therefore in the difeafed ftate we 
often find the greateft manifeftations of irritability. 
On the-other hand irritability may exift, and yet 
give no evident indication of its prefence, when fuf- 
ceptibility of irritation is wanting. 


§ 79. | 
Senfation, or the faculty of organized fibres is be 
affected by ftimulants, Hufeland calls susceprisr- 
LITY OF IRRITATION, In this work we confider it 
not as a peculiar felf-fubfiftent property of animated 
organization, but comprehend it under the idea of 
| irritabi lity. 
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irritability. It is very true, that the organization is 
fometimes more or lefs fenfible toftimulants ; that fuf- 


ceptibility of irritation feems, under certain circum- _ 


 ftances, to be totally deftroyed, and that ftimuli are 
received without any fenfible re-aCtion, But irrita- 
bility and fufceptibility of irritation have a certain 
relation, and are always prefent with each other, only 


this relation is not at all times the fame; for both 


may be prefent i in fuch a very different degree, that 
ene of them is not perceptible to us by external 
figns. Sufceptibility of irritation, therefore, 1s the 
faculty of being affected .by the impreffion of ftimu- 
lants, and irritability comprehends the changes occa- 
fioned in the animal body by thefe ftrmulants, 


§ 80. 


Irritability is in an unequal ratio with the vital 
principle. neat the former is an effect of the lat- 
ter, it is prevented from manifefting itfelf by various 
impediments, or is excited in too great a degree by 
ftimulants. In both cafes, more or lefs of the vital 
principle may be prefent in the organization. A con- 
fined ftate of the vital principle, and oppreffed irrita- 
bility, are obferved in apparent death, though inter- 
nal life may fill ‘be exifting, and immoderate irrita- 
bility, with feeble life 1s obferved in malignant ner- 
vous fevers, as is proved by the convulfions of thofe 
who die of thefe difeafes, 

Irritability in different ftates is ftronger or weaker ; 
immoderate or deficient as in many difeates, This is 


the cafe alfo at different periods of life. Irritability is 
flrongeft in childhood, and weakeft in Pepa of. a 


very g great age, 


q rritability 
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Irritability is ftronger in the female than in the 
male fex. 

- Education, mode of life, and occupation, make a 
great difference in regard to plus or minus. 

Irritability may exift in different organs in a very 
different degree; for example, a great irritability of 
the organs of digeftion, of the organs of thought, of 
the organs of generation, &c. This difference is of 
great importance in the treatment of patients. 


§. 81. 

From the above difproportion between irritability: 
and the vital principle, we can afcertain what de- 
pendance 1s to be placed on Creve’s teft of apparent 
death. Metallic irritation is tbe mean by which we 
are able to excite irritability, in cafes when it is no 
longer excitable by any other ftimulants with which 
we are acquainted. We convince ourfelves, therefore, 
by this ibd fo far as irritability 1 is an effect of 
the vital principle, whether life is ftill prefent. But it 
may be afked, whether the vital principle cannot be 
prefent in fo weak a ftate, as to be no longer capable 
of being excited? and in that cafe this proof would 
afford as uncertain a teft for examining whether life 
be prefent, as the remaining natural heat which we 
obferve in apparent death that ends in real death, a 
long time after all other figns of life perceptible to our 
fenfes have difappeared. This proof alone’ gives us 
therefore nothing certain; but when connected with 
fome particular fymptoms may be of importance. 
In individual parts feparated from the body, we ob-. 
ferve this property, as the effect of the vital principle, 
{till prefent in thefe parts; but when the vital prin- 
-giple is withdrawn it difappears alfo, But may not 

rca che an Ca fufceptibility 
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fufceptibility of metallic ftimulus be withdrawn from 
individual organs, or be incapable of being excited 
in different mufcular fibres, notwithftanding the ex- 
iftence of internal life? Creve himfelf confeffes, that 
in many mufcles it was fometimes impoffible to ex- 
cite convulfive movements by metallic ftimulants ; 
and therefore he advifes trials to be made in fome 
other place. All this, however, does not leffen the 
merit of the acute Creve, who firft applied to this 
ufe metallic ftimulants, with which trials ought always 
to be made in doubtful cafes, 


§ 82, 

The power oF Action is the faculty of exercifing 
the vital functions, which require a certain exertion of 
the activity of the vital principle. To this head be- 
long mufcular power, capability of movement, the 
power of digeftion, fecretions, and excretions ; all the 
voluntary or involuntary. functions of human nature, 
performed with confiderable exertion of power. 


§ 83. 

The power of aGtion, when the vital principle nd 
organization are well conftituted, is in its natural 
ftate. Where there is an immoderate activity of the 
vital principle, it is in an unnatural ftate; that is, aéts 
more violently than what is required for preferving 
an equilibrium of the powers, as in the cafe of infane 
perfons. Where the vital principle is weak it is fee- 
ble ; when the vital principle is oppreffed it is fome- 
times very weak, and fometimes when there is an ac- 
tual want of the vital principle it is exceedingly vio- 
lent. Such exertions of ftrength may be fouitd in 

| malignant - 
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malignant fervous fevers, where the patients often 


before death jump from bed. ‘All thefe thew a dif- 
eafed {tate of the power of action. 
hs #8 


§ 84. 

We find’ the found as well as the difeafed ftate of 
the power of action partly general, and partly in in- 
dividual organs. As it may be faid in fome refpects 
that each organ has its own vital principle, we can fay _ 
alfo that each organ has its own power of action. The 
power of action may be ftronger in fome organs, and 

in others weak ; and in fome fo violent that the reft 

fuffer from it; as in the organs of the foul, the organs 

of generation. : 
§. 85. 


The influence of the foul over the vital Sandia 
appears moft clearly in the power of action. What 
mufcular ftrength cahnot the will, when animated by 
paffion, give to the weakeft bodies! The freer and 
{tronger the action of the vital principle, the more does 
it fhew itfelf in the power of the will. Every thing that 
exalts and excites the vital principle can alfo ftrensth- 
en the latter. Thus after aglafs of wine or agreeable 

_ news, we are able to continue our labour with more 
vigour. Every thing that weakens and leffens the 
activity of the vital principle, weakens alfo the power 
of action. This holds good in regard to direct as 
well as indireét dibilitating caufes; hunger, want of 
fleep, the immoderate ufe of {pirituous liquors. Even 
by immoderate joy the fpontaneous functions are: 
_ impeded. 

The power of action depends alfo on the good {tate 
_ of the organization, confidered as body ; on the good 
ftructure of the organic parts ; and, on the other hand, 

e fisffers 
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fuffers through organic injuries from within and from 
without. 

§ 86. 

The power of action is*{trengthened by every thing 
that nourtfhes and ftrengthens the body. It is in« 
creafed by exercife, is accumulated by reft ; but weak- 
ened and leffened by immoderate labour, long watch 
ing, and want of neceflary movement. | 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS ON THE VITAL | 
PRINCIPLE, AND DEATH IN GENERAL. 


§ 87. 


The vital principle may exift in an organized body 


in very different degrees. This difference depends 
on the organization of the body itfelf; according as 
it is more or lefs fufceptible of the vital principle. 
This difference of fufceptibility 1s obferved, 
1. In the nature and conftruction of different bo- 


dies; thus there is more vital principle in plants than 


in animals. 

2. In the particular vital fufceptibility of orga« 
nized bodies of the fame genus; thus fome men havé 
a much greater quantity of the vital principle than 
others. 

° § 88. 
re fafeeptibility of the vital principle is, 


. ORIGINAL: innate as it were; fortes creanti? 


‘bib: 
2. ACCIDENTAL: it 1s deft: bbe by difeafes which 
effect a derangement of the organization. 


§ 89. | 
. A total lofs and deprivation of the vital principle, 
and 


rY, 
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anda commencement of the free action of the ches _ 
imical powers in the body, is death. p 
§. 90. 

Death enfues : | 

1. In confequence of the organization being de- 
ftroyed, by which means it isrendered incapable of being 
acted upon by the vital principle. This is effected, 

a) By the force of external powers and violent im- 
preffions. 
_ b) By the gradual decay of vital fufceptibility 
in the organization in the courfe of time: death in 
old age, when the organs become infenfible to exter- 
nal ftirmulants; when their fufceptibility of irritation 
even is blunted, by which the progrefs of the bodily 
functions is rendered fluggifh and flower, fo that they 
can be excited only by uncommon ftimulants, till the 
machine at length ftops. 

c) By the long continuance of very violent excite- 
iment, or an immoderate activity of the vital principle, 
which produces weaknefs.and death; an irregular 
life, uninterrupted mental irritation. 

2. Or by the lofs of the vital principle itfelf, even. 
when the organization is in a perfeét iieepinse an In 
which cafe the vital organs alone fuffer. 


§. gt. 

Death enfues either suppENLY, when the body is 
at once exhaufted of the vital principle; or stowLy, 
which is common natural death. 

Except -in thefe fudden cafes, the tranfition from 
life to death takes place flowly ; and the vital princi- 
ple always lingers in the chief organs, even when it 
has been withdrawn from all the external parts of the 
‘body. 
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body. In the moft common kind of death, the tran- 
— fition takes place by means of apparent death, or ap- 
parent external death. 


§ 92. 

We ought never to conclude that real death has 
taken place, until the operation of the chemical. pow- 
ers has begun to produce decompofition and putri- 
dity. It is on thefe alone that we can eftablifh any 
certain figns for afcertaining real death, and not on 
deficient individual effeéts of the vital principle, defi- 
cent excitability, &c. Unfortunately, therefore, we 
have no fign of death, on which greater dependance 
cam be put, than corruption, until we fhall be able to 
difcover the commencement of the free activity of the 
chemical powers, which takes place Detore it is_per- 
ceptible to us by external fi igns. 


$93. 

Every thing that has been faid of the vital principle 
may be applied to life. Life is a product of the vital 
principle, depending on the flate of the organization 
and external ftimulants. We cannot properly call it, as 
Brown does, a forced ftate; fince it is as free as the 
vital principle, though it cannot exift but under cer- 
tain conditions. 

| 9 94- 

The different degrees of life are thofe of the vital 
principle: its ftrength or feeblenefs depends on the 
quantity and activity of the vital principle. 

The quantity and activity of the vital principle 
are not always in the fame ratio (§ 402). A great 
deal of life may exift where the activity of the vital 
principle ts fmall, and irritability weak. On the 

; other 
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other hand it is poffible that, with a high degree of 
vital activity, life may be exceedingly feeble. This 
is immoderate, difeafed vital aCtivity and irritability, 
which often matifeft themfelves a little before death, 
and by which the {mall quantity of the vital principle 
— {till remaining is foon exhaufted. The only proof of 
a great deal of life is a continual uninterrupted activity 
of the vital principle, without being exhaufted. Thus 
people in the years of youth, can, without injury to 
their powers, undertake very fevere labour. 


V95s 

- For this purpofe a great fufceptibility of the otga- 
nization for the vital principle is required ; and confe- 
sare folid, irritable fibres; thefe mutft 

. Have the property of being eafily acted upon by 
re vital principle. 

2. Mutt. be durable enough to bear the continued 

impulfe of fimulants. 


§ 96. 
The organization lofes both thefe in old age; and 
hence arife infenfibili ity, weaknefs, and rigidity. 
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“OH AP LER «cH. 
ON THE ASTHENIC STATE OF LIFE. 
§ 97. 


‘Tus idea of rezgLeness is entirely relative, and - 
can be defined only by comparing it with ftrength. 
Feeblenefs is properly a lefs degree, and not the op- 
pofite of firength; a deviation from the found ftate, 
or from that {tate which has all the properties of perfect 


life. 
§ 98. \ 

Thofe unacquainted with medical principles, and 
fometimes even phyficians, form conclufions refpecting 
general and actual vital feeblenefs, merely from ex- 
ternal figns, fuch as impeded or weak power of mo- 
tion. But this is only partial feeblenefs of the muf- 
cular power, which may exift with a certain degree of 
vital ftrength; or from great laffitude and heavinefs 
of the limbs; a difpofition to faint; and from the 
external ftructure of the body. But all thefe fymp- 
toms indicate falfe as well as real feeblenefs. 


§ 99. 

Pathology gives us different kinds of feeblenefs. 
1. From DEFECTIVE cowesi1on. Hence the un- — 

fitnefs of the folid parts to perform their fun@ions.. 
The caufe lies in fome injury fuftained by the organic — 
parts, from wounds, lamenefs, &c. ‘To this head 
belongs relaxation ; decreafe of cohefion, by which the 
extenfibility of the folid parts is increafed, but their 
power: 
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power of contracting 1s leffened. This is the cafe in 
children. 

2. FEEBLENESS FROM TENDERNESS. After vio- 
lent extenfion, no regular contraction follows. In 
this ftate there is a weak connection of the fibres, 
which are therefore eafily torn. | 

3, FEEBLENESS FROM A WANT OF VITAL POWER. 
Baki to Brown, feeblenefs, astuenra, arifes, in 
general, from a want of excitement ; that is, from too 
great a deficiency in the effects of the exciting powers 
(ftimvlants). Only moderate ation (excitement) 
produces the ftate of health, more or lefs difeafe. 
Strength ({thenia) arifes from increafed excitement. 

Brown affumes a direct and indirect feeblenefs ; one 
of which depends on a deficiency of ftimulus and 
excitement; the other on a difproportioned excefs of 
them. A deficiency of the neceflary excitement is 
~ occafioned by things which do not ftimulate fuffi- 
ciently, or which deprive us of the ftimulating powers ; 
among thefe may be reckoned cold, bad nourifhment, 
immoderate ftimulants, weakening immoederate heat, 
‘diffipation, intemperance, &c. 

All thefe different opinions may be reconciled, if 
we feek for the grounds of feeblenefs in a deviation - 
of the animated organization from its natural {tate ; 
and confequeéntly in the vital principle as well as in 
the organized body. This will be better illuftrated 
by the following refearch refpecting feeble life. 


$ 100. ae 
It is of great importance to make a proper diftin@ion 
betweer feeblenefs (a/fhenia.) and ftrength (hentia) in 
order to guard againft the many practical errors 
- which arife from confounding thefe two terms. 
. ag oh Merck Sthenia, 
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Sthenia, real vital ftrength, fuppofes, in REGARD To 
THE VITAL PRINCIPLE, 
. A fum of the vital principle SE aa for main- 
teins life. 
2. A free unimpeded activity of Bie vital principle : 


IN REGARD TO THE ORGANIZATION, 


1. Good bodily ftructure, by which the body is 
rendered as fit as. poffible for the ation of the vital 
principle ; ; and for difcharging the vital functions, 
To this belong the min ttes of the body, and even the 
external form. 

2. A good ftate of the organs. 

a) A due proportion of the fundamental component 
parts. 

b) Good cohefion, and proper admixture of the. 
folid and fluid parts. 

The caufes and conditions of this ftate are external - 
and internal aétion; excitement in a moderate degree. 

This is the real ftate of health. All deviations 
from it are feeblenefs. Thefe deviations are, 

a) Such as exceed the real moderate degree of true 
vital health and ftrength. 

b) Or fuch as fal/ /hort of the moderate degree of 
vital ftrength. 

In the firtt cafe we obferve an immoderate ASitiky 
of the vital principle, with a fufficient quantity of it 
prefent, and a good ftate of the organs: for example ; 
when men of a full habit are fuddenly attacked by 
inflammatory feve:s. This ftate might be called 4y- 
perfthenia: it 1s fimilar to that which Brown. calls 
{thenia. 

In. the fecond we obferve either a deficiency reo) 
thefum of the vital principle, or a confiderable de- 
rangement in the organic pees or both: for example; 

difeafes 
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difeafes brought on by fevere labour, and low feeding ; 
all difeafes, after a certain period of continuance. This — 
{tate is asTHENTA, feeblenefs. 

Sthenia paffes into Afthenia when the organs, by too 
great activity of the vital principle, have been confi- 
derably injured. Thus inflammation of the breaft 
paffes into aithma. Hence it is evident, what difeafes 
ought to be clafled among the ithenic, and what 
among the afthenic. For the afthenic difeafes, fee 
$2258 Sec; 

Predifpofition i is acertain conftitution of theanimated 
organization, which exifts long before any difeaie of 
a certain kind makes its appearance ; and which is the 
fundamental caufe of it. Thofe therefore who have 
fuch a predifpofition or inclination to a certain kind 
of difeate, will be attacked by that difeafe, when the 
firft caufe fit to produce it occurs. Thus fome have 
| predifpofition to inflammatory or cachectic difeates, 
others to confumption ard hypochondria. 

STHENIC PREDISPosiTioN. . A prediflpofition to 
{thenic difeafes, is that conftitution of the animated 
organization which expofes it to fthenic difeates ; for 
example, a plethoric habit, great mobility in the 
functions, mufcular power, bigh {pirits. It is promoted 
by rich living, wine, fpices, reft, &c. 

ASTHENIC PREDISPosiTION.  Predifpofition to 
afthenic difeafes is the oppofite. It will be found 
explained, § 15. 

| ‘§ 101. 

Ferpie Lire is the confequence, 1. Of adeficiency 
of the vital principle ;' 2. Of confined attivity of the 
vital principle; 3. Irregular activity of that principle ; 
4. Defective conftitution of the organization. | 


E 3 § 102. The 
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« § 102. 


The vital principle, in regard to its fum, may be 
prefent in the body in greater or lefs quantity. We 
muft diftinguifh alfo, fo far as perceptible to us, the 

manifeftation of the operations of the vital principle, 
- from the vital principle itfelf. The activity of the 
vital principle is neyer in the fame ratio as the fum of 
-it prefent (§. 314.) - 
| STs 

1. Feeble life is the confequence of a deficiency in 
the fum of the vital principle: Of this we have an in- 
ftance in extreme old age; which may be iluftrated 
by the oppofite ftate of vital ftrength: when an 
arenes body poilefies the whole fum of the vital 
principle, which it is capable of receiving, as is_ the 
cafe inthe full bloom of youth and manhood. When 
the vital principle is deficient, all the functions of the 
body are performed flowly, the circulation of the 
blood and juices is confined, and the confequence is 
obftruétions and accumulations; the digeftion be- 
comes \veak, the mufcular power is léft, fufceptibility 
of irritation gradually vanifhes, and is blunted, which 
produces infenfibility to external ftimulants. The 
fufceptibility of the organization for being ated upon 
by the vital principle is weakened, as it does not 
receive fufficient excitement from that animating 
principle. Hence. arife laffitude, debility, torpor, in- 
fenfibility, wafling and confumption, death through 
old age. The action of the mental powers on the 
organization is alfo confined by a deficiency of the 
vital principle ; and, on the other hand, the organs of 
bet foul fuffer by the general feeblenefs of the body. 

3 Hence 
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Hence the weak manifeftation of the mental powers 
in old age, and particularly lofs of memory. 

But we mufl take care to diftinguifh a€tual want 
of the vital principle, from a mere deficiency of fome 
of its individual effets: fuch as the power of the 
_ nerves, mufcular power, irritability, fufceptibility of 
irritation, and the power of reproduGtion. Some of 
thefe effets may be more or lefs ftrong. We mutt 
diftinguifh alfo the confined or defective action of 
the vital principle on fingle organs; as for example, a 
deficiency in the power of digeftion, affimilation, — 
_ fight, and in individual fenfes in general. In fuch 
cafes, however, there may not be, upon the whole, a 
deficiency of the vital principle, but only a partial 
weakneis, | 

§ 104. 

The iofs of the vital principle is reparable. This — 
holds good not only in regard to a total lofs of _ 
this principle, that is death, but alfo to that flate 
in which the vital principle is in part withdrawn from 
the organized body. We muft, however, make a 
diftinG@tion between this ftate, and that wherein the 
vital principle feems to be exhaufted for a certain 
time; as through fatigue, from labour, and violent 
exercife. I make ufe of the expreffion feems, becaule 
where the vital principle is abfolutely exhaufted, no 
reparation of it can take place. The vital principle 
cannot, like the ele@tric matter, leave a body, and 
_afterwards return to it, as is the cafe in regard to bo- 
dies to which the electric fluid has been merely commu- 
nicated ; for the animated body, to apply this to the 
vital principle, is an ideolectric body, which contains 
its vital principle within itfelf; but this principle, 

E 4 according . 
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according to the nature of circumftances, manifefts 
itfelf more or lefs, and is put into activity by being 
acted upon either externally or internally, 


§ 105. 

It is an obfervation of great importance, that even 
where there is an actual deficiency of the vital prin- 
ciple, the powers of the mind continue to act in full 
vigour. Of the truth of this obfervation we have 
ftriking inftances in a Voltaire, a Euler, and a Fre- 
derick II. To this belongs alfo the retainment of 
the powers of memory, during the feebleft ftate of 
old age. Nothing can fhew more clearly the differ- 
ence between the eid principle and the foul. 


§ 106, 


4, CONFINED ACTIVITY OF THE VITAL POWER. 


This ftate, when the power exifts, and is only pre- 
vented by impediments from manifefting itfelf, we 
may, with Brown, call indire¢t feeblenefs; and that 
f{tate, on the other hand, where there is an actual de- 
ficiency of the vital principle itfelf, we may call direét | 
feeblenefs, . 

| § 107. 

The extreme degree of the oppreffed ftate of the 
vital principle, when all external fi gns of life are want- 
ing, is external or apparent death (mors apparens). The 
principal vital funétions are totally fuppreffed, or 
yather confined ; the circulation of the blood, refpi- 
ration, all the fecretions neceffary for life, all fepara- 
tion and evacuation of things hurtful to the body, all 
ab{orption, nourifhment, and digeftion, all fenfation and 
ye-action of the brain, as far as we are able to obferve, 

I$ 
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is totally gone; there is a general lamenefs of this power, 
an apparent ftoppage of thefe functions, or rather, lefs 
activity. 

§ 108. 

There is alfo an apparent death of individual parts ; 
as in lame members: the vital principle is not with- 
drawn ; its activity only is confined ; that is, the vital 
principle in thefe parts, is lefs active than what is 
-neceflary for the maintenance of life. 

The moft ftriking inftance of this apparent death, 
is Agra te by the effects of rte 


§ 109. 

- There are, however, a great many other inferior 
degrees of the confined ftate of the vital principle in 
the whole body, as well as in fingle parts. To this 
head belong all irritation from difeafe, which has a par- 
ticular action on the vital principle; and in general all 
caufes which exhautft irritability, mufcular power, &c. 
- The confequences are feeblenefs. Thofe recently cured 
of fevere difeates may here ferve as an example. 

‘Such a ftate may exift where the greateft poffible 
quantity of the vital power is prefent. This may be 
feen by the effects of fear, the confequences of 
which are. fudden rigidity, immobility, and infen- 


fi bility. 


§ 110, 


_ We mutt not confound this ftate with an abfolute 
want of the vital principle ; becaufe here reparation of 
the loft powers, and a return of the loft fufceptibility of 
irritation, is poffible. This return is reftoration of 
health, 


—§ rir, This 
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This ftate of indirect feeble life may, however, pafs 
into an actual lofs of life. 

a) By its duration; as for example, in apparent 
death, when drowned perfons have remained a long 
time in the water, It has never yet been determined, 
with fufficient accuracy, how long fuch a {tate can 
continue ; but we know that apparent death, from the 
effects of cold, continues longer than that from any. 
other caufe. 

b) By deranging the organization, and deftroying 
its fufceptibility of irritation, fo that its connection 
with the vital principle is diffolved, and the chemical 
powers begin to exercife their free unconfined activity. 

c) By being improperly treated ; this is the cafe 
when attention is not paid to the relation between the 
ftimulants to be employed, and the fufceptibility of 
irritation ; and when the vital principle itfelf is de- 
ftroyed by too violent ftimulants, as fometimes happens 
in cafes of apparent death. Alfo, when external fti- 
mulants are withdrawn from the vital principle, and 
when fufficient warmth is not employed, &c. 


®/ las 


Sometimes this ftate of indirect feeblenefs, pafles 
into the ftate of a deficiency of the vital principle, fo 
that the vital principle is in part withdrawn from the 
_ body, Hence, in many difeafes, a complete cure is 
impoffible, -This obfervation is well’ illuftrated by 
the difeafes of individual organs ; as when after dif- 
eafes of the eyes, incurable defects of fight {till re- 
main. The changes effected in the organic admix- 
. . ture 
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ture by difeafe are fo great, that the original relation 
of the organic component parts cannot be reftored ; 
and, confequently, the full influence of the vital prin- 
ciple can no longer exercife its action. 


§. Tih. 

In fuch a ftate, the organization has in genera. 
fuffered either 

a) By derangement and injury ; forexample, by ex- 
_ ternal violence. 
b) By the lofs of futceptibility for the a€tion of 
the vital principle. Tallude to that cafe where this 
fufceptibility is irrecoverably gone. 


Serra. 
3. IRREGULAR ACTIVITY OF THE VITAL PRIN- 
CIPLE. | 
The vital principle is deranged in its ation by many 
ftimulants; and hence the equilibrium of health is — 
deftroyed, and feeblenefs produced. By thefe means 
arife, | 
a) An unequal diftribution of the vital principle, 
when one organ has too much of it, and another too 
little ; as when there is an immoderate activity of 
the organs of the foul, by which the other organs 
fuffer. Hence too violent {training of the powers of 
thought, produce a weaknefs of digeftion. We find 
alfo that this unequal diftribution or action of the 
vital principle, in individual fyftems, is connected with 
injury to the other fyflems of the body; as for ex- 
ample, immoderate excitability of the organs of. the 
-fkin, when a great part of the fecreted juices is carried 
off by euewa as in the Englifh difeafe called 
4 


4 
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the fweating ficknefs. We have another inftance of this 
kind in. thes diabetes mellitus. 

The “confequence of irregular action of the evital 
power, is difeate, | 

b) UNEQUAL ACTION OF THE VITAL PRINCIPLE. 

When extraordinary tenfion takes place alternately 
with reft and relaxation; as for example, when a fe- 

dentary life is followed by fudden and exceffive bodily 
motion; by which means the harmony of the whole 
is deftroyed ; individual organs are exclufively walted, 
and weaknefs and debility ate 
c) The degree of the acTIVITY OF THE VITAL PRIN- 
c1pLe, comes here alfo into confideration. 

a) IMMODERATE EXCESSIVE activity; by which 
means the organization is at length worn out ; its 
fitnefs for being acted upon by the vital principle is 
blunted, and iufceptibility of irritation ts loft. This 
activity is immoderate, when it is entirely difpropor- 
tioned to the. reparation; when the powers are con- 
fumed fafter than they can be repaired, or, at leaft, 
are wafted in a greater degree than reparation is pof- 
fible. The natural confequence is feeblenefs and dif- 
eafe. Thofe organs expofed to immoderate ftraining, 
are particularly affected. Of this we have an example 
in immoderate fatigue by violent exercife. 


ee ALP 


The confequences of fuch immoderate activity of 
the vital principle are the more dangerous, as they 
a to exhautt life itfelf, 

. When the chief organs of life are immoderately 
seeiaises as by too great exertion of the powers of 
thought, exceffive firaining of the lungs, &c. and 

hence 


4 
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hence the danger of afthma by repeated over- {training 
of the lungs, through {trong breathing, and many other 
functions of the body. 

2. When feveral organs are ofiehittained at the 
fame time; as too great exertion of the thinking 
faculty, connected with immoderate exertion of the 
bodily:powers; or exercife of. the powers of thought, 
and the powers of digeftion, at the fame time. Hence 
it is exceedingly Eos to ftudy immediately after 
meals. 

@) Too WEAK ACTIVITY OF THE VITAL PRINCIPLE. 
- When thire is not a fufficient ation of the animating 
principle on the organization, and confequently a want 
of re-action. 

The feeblenefs thence arifing, is increafed re the 
action has a preponderance ; as when the weak vital 
principle is acted upon by too violent ftimulants. In 
fuch a ftate excitability is {ometimes wanting ; the vital 
principle is oppreffed, and the too violent effect of 
the ftimulants expel it from the body, before they 
can-call it into action. In cafes of extreme feeblene(s, 
therefore, great precaution muft be ufed in employing 


Attong ftimulants, 
§ 116. 


Too great or too little activity of the vital principle, 
depends either on the general conftitution of the or- 
ganization, and is in fome meafure original; or is a 
- confequence of a want of the neceffary excitement 

(Brown’s dire& debility) as well as of too violent ex- 
_ €itement. 
§ 117. 

4. DEFECTIVE CONSTITUTION OF THE ORGANIZA- 
TION. - 
nie This 
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This is an important caufe of the afthenic ftate, as 
by this circumftance the free manifeftation of the - 
vital principle, is partly impeded, and partly wrong 
directed. In this remark, we take into confideration 
both the folids and fluids of the body. 

To this head, belongs a weak or {trong cohefion 
of the component parts.. The action of the vital prin- | 
ciple, is very different on a folid fibre from what it is 
on a relaxed one. The feeblenefs of childhood is, 
for the moft part, the confequence of relaxed fibres. 
The action of the vital principle, as well as that of fti- 
mulants, on the organic parts, is modified according to 
this ftate of the organization. Alfo great foftnefs and 
want of extenfibility in the fibres. Hence the different 
degrees of increafed fufceptibility of irritation. 


§ 118. 


With fuch a defective organization, a great deal of 
vital ptinciple may be prefent ; but the organic fibres | 
want cohefion, confequently ftrength and mufcular 
power, as 1s the cafe in children. On the other hand, — 
where the cohefion of the fibres is ftronger, there will 
be.an equal relation between the vital principle and | 
fufceptibility of irritation. 


od § 119. 

To this head belongs alfo the conftitution of the 
fluids, both in regard to their confiftence and admix- 
ture: thin aqueous blood, deftitute of animated 
parts ; whether we here underftand parts fubje& to the 
influence of the vital power, or thofé particles peculiar 
to the blood, which make it fit for its deftination in 
an organized body ; for example, the oxygen of mo- 

dern 
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dern chemiftry. Something depends alfo on the 
ereater or lefs quantity which the juices have of caloric, 
oxygen, or carbon. The want of thefe component 
parts of our juices, which are capable of an intimate 
connection with the vital principle, is the caufe of a » 
defe& in the diftribution of the vital power in our 
bodies. 

The different degrees of that EieGnnt which fub- 
fifts between the ladanius al component parts of the 
juices, ought alfo to be remarked. According as this 
relation is equal or unequal, the action of the vital 
principle on the fluid parts, and the fufceptibility of 
thefe parts for that principle, are modified. To the 
fame head belong the quantity of the fluids; a want 
or fuperfluity of juices; though in the laft. cafe we 
admit rather an unequal diftribution, or local accu- 
mulation of the juices. 


STIMULANTS AS NECESSARY CONDITIONS OF 
LIFE, 


§ 120. 


The neceflary conditions for the maintenance of life 
are STIMULANTS. Under this term 1s underftood 
every thing that contributes by its agency to our 
exiftence. But we muft not comprehend under this 
head only thofe things that occafion contraction or 
pain, but AcEnTs in general. Life is excited by the - 
vital principle, as the fundamental caufe of its exift- 
ence; but certain relations are necefflary. By thefe 
relations life is in a continual ftate of- action and re- 
action. Without continued action and -re-aéction, 
there can be no life. 

— We diftinguifh ftimulants into external and internal. 
Among the former are air, heat, light, animal nouridh- 
ment, 
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ment, &c.; among the latter the power of thought, 
‘the blood, &c. 

On the relation of thefe ftimulants to the vital 
power, depends the ftrength or feeblenefs of the mani- 
feftations: of that power, according as it is more or 
lefs impeded by their agency. 

§ 121. 


> « 


In regard to vital feeblenefs we obferve the following 
caufes : . 

1) WANT OF SUFFICIENT EXCITEMENT FROM 
THESE STIMULANTS. 

Hence.arifes Brown’s direct feeblenefs. There may 
be various degrees of this want, yet they all depend 
on the indifpenfible neceflity of ftimulants for the fup- 
port of life. A total privation of air, renders the 
continuance of life impoffible. A partial withdrawing 
of heat, leffens the activity of the vital principle. Other 
ftimulants, fuch as the paffion of anger, dccafion an 
irregular activity of the vital principle. All thefe 
cafes give feeble life. | 

4 Ld 

We mutt, however, diftinguifh ftom the above, 
the want of thofe ftimulants to which people have been 
accuftomed. Thefe alfo are the caufe of feeblenefs ; 
as for example, the uneafinefs after leaving off old. 
habits. 

Thus brandy drinkers find themfelves sBUt pied; 
when deprived of the ufual allowance of therr favourite 
liquor. 

§ 123. 

Feeblenefs and feeble life arife alfo $m. a want of 
INTERNAL EXCITEMENT, whether it be indifpenfibly 

néceffary, 
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~neceflary, or the effe&t only of habit. Hence feeble- 
nefs, from ‘a flow circulation of the blood, or from a 
want of oxygen in the blood; alfo that feeblenefs 
which arifes, when people who labour a great deal 
with the head, pafs to a ftate of mental inactivity. 
In the like manner labour and activity are neceflary 
Tequifites, fo that people cannot be a moment idle ; 
and languor brings on the moft dangerous difeafes. 


§ 124. 
This feeblenefs, from a want of excitement, is either 
total, or tranfitory and capable of being repaired, 


Sab he Le 

It is irreparable, when the fitnefs of the organiza- 
tion for being a¢ted upon by the vital principle is loft ; 
-or when the ftimulants themfelves cannot be renewed. 
In both cafes, man never again attains to his former 
vital ftrength. Unfitnefs of the organization for 
being acted upon by the vital principle, we obferve in 
extreme old age; feeblenefs, from an irreparable want 
_ of ftimulants, arifes, for example, when people who 
have been accuftomed to live in pure found air, are 
removed to low marfhy wat tr : 


§ Labs 


Vital feeblenefs can, however, be removed, when 
the fufceptibility of the organization for being acted 
upon by ftimulants is merely oppreffed; as is the 
_ cafe in regard to fatigue, weaknefs from hunger, &c. ; 
or when the abfent ftimulants can be fupplied, which 
is the cafe chiefly in regard to thofe ftimulants which 
have become neceflary through habit. 

; F a 2. TOO 
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2. TOO VIOLENT EXCITEMENT. 


§ 127. 


A mufcle which has been put into too ay! 
action, becomes at length relaxed, and lofes its 
mobility. The cafe is the fame with the whole orga- 
nized fyftem. Too-violent ftimulants are prejudicial 
two ways: 

a) By producing too great activity of the vital prin- 
ciple, which wears out the organization. There 
arifes too violent an activity of all the bodily func- 
tions, the fecretions and excretions, the nervous and 
lymphatic fyftems ; and hence many irregularities and 
difeafes in the phyfical nature of the body, obftruc- 
tions and congeftions, and particularly an immoderate. 
irritability ; in a word, quick and feeble life. This is 
the cafe with brandy drinkers, immoderate drinkers 
of coffee. 

b) By weakening and deftroying the organization ; 
as heating liquors, poifons which attack the ftomach 
and other fyitems. 


§ 128. 


‘The immediate confequences of immoderate excite- 
ment, are: 

1. On the stoop vEssELs, violent circulation of 
the blood, and confequently accumulations and ob- 
ftructions in individual parts. 

2. On the lymphatic fyftem, immoderate activity 
in the bufinefs of abforption and fecretion, affimilation 
and nutrition. ,- 

3. On the powers of Spetagn, too {peedy untimely 
digeftion; and therefore imperfect nourifhment. and 

corruption 
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corruption of the juices. This is the cafe when people 
expole themfelves to too violent motion after meals. 

4. On the mu{cular powers, by too violent motion 
or overftraining the mufcles, by which mngidity and 
hebetude are occafioned. 

s. On the nervous fyftem. All ftimulants have 
a final action, either mediately or immediately, on the 
nerves, fome in a ftronger, others in a weaker degree. 
The confequence is immoderate irritability, fenfibility, 
and nervous weaknefs. 

6. On the powers of thought, by the paffions, or 
by too great exertion of the mind. The confequence 
is immoderate fenfibility, 1 in regard to inpriions on 
the organs “ the foul. 


§ 129. 

The confequénce, in general, of too violent excite- 
ment, when of the firft or extreme degree, is deftruc- 
tion of the fufceptibility of irritation. This is effected 
by too ftrong electric fhocks, conveyed through the 
heart, which deprive the heart of this fufceptibility in 
a moment. In the fecond place, when of a lower 
degree, ‘it produces violent irritability, uncommon 
fenfibility, and great mobility: the caufes are mental 
and mufcular ftimulants. The confequences thence 
-arifing are flaccidity and relaxation, fluggifhnefs, and 
weaknefs of irritability; fo that a ftronger degree of 
excitement is required to produce the neceflary effects ; 
_and thefe fymptoms are followed by hebetude, infen- 
fibility, immobility, and rigidity: fufceptibility ‘of 
impreffions from ftimulants, and all fitnefs of the 
organization for the vital principle, are Joft. 


eS § 130. 
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§ 130. 

3. Too WEAK EXCITEMENT arifes, either, 

a) From the ftimulants being too weak ; and, on 
account of their nature, not fufficiently powerful to 
make an impreffion on the fyftem: as for example; 
changes totally imperceptible, 

b) Or from their not having fufficient action, on. 
account of fome defect in the conftitution. 


S997 
A great deal here depends on fome peculiarity in 
the conftitution, either natural or accidental. Thus 
many perfons can beara much greater quantity of 
ftrong liquor than others. 


§ 132. 

The general confequence of too weak excitement is — 
feeblenefs. This feeblenefs arifes from the ina¢tivity 
of the powers. . Every individual part of our body, 
and each feparate fyftem and organ, if lefs,ufed, be- 
comes weaker than the reft, which are kept in a ftate 
of activity. Hence the weaknefs of the left hand; 
and hence alfo a weak power of digeftion, when the 
food is too delicate and light. This holds good even — 
in regard to the whole fyftem. A certain exercife and — 
activity are required to call forth fufceptibility, and to 
ftrengthen the powers ; but for maintaining the powers _ 
continued exercife is neceffary. When the ufual — 
exercife is intermitted, weaknefs foon follows. This | 
holds good in general, as well asin regard to indivis 
dual organs and fyftems. _Hence the mufcular weak-— 
nefs of people who have been long confined to bed. 


§ 133. On” 
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§ 133. 

On account of the connection of the whole human 
fyftem, external activity is neceflary to excite and 
maintain the internal. For the truth of this obfer-— 
vation, we need only pay attention to the relation bes 
tween the digeftive faculty and ia motion. 


§ 134. 

Exercife of the powers is an excellent and neceffary 
ftrengthener; but it muft be continued only in a cer- 
tain degree, and for a determinate period, if we wifh 
at not to occafion too violent excitement, and con- 
fequently to become pernicious. 


§ 135 

4. Too LONG CONTINUED EXCITEMENT. 

Even weaker excitement, by being continued too 
Jong without interruption, occafions weaknels alfo, 
partly by its leaving nature no time for reparation, 
partly by increafing too much the activity of the vital 
principle, and confequently irritability, by which the 
organization is wafted. What before excited a higher 
degree of power, now produces feebleneds. 


§ 136. 

The feeblenefs which enfues from too long conti- 
nued excitement, 1s often incurable; it 1s the worft 
kind of feeblenefs, as fufceptibility of irritation in 
the organization has been deftroyed, as it were, by a 
fecret poifon. .This, caufe gives rife to the moft 
tedious andjincurable difeafes ; it is a principal caufe’ 
ef confumption, Hence we may account for the 

eg | confequences 
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confequences of poifoning with lead continuing a whole 
year. 

§ 137. 

5- IRREGULAR EXCITEMENT. 

a) Its degree arifing from ftimulants {peedily changed 
in fucceffion, when the ftimulants have a ftrong, and 
fometimes a weak action on the body. Thus feeble- 
nefs arifes as the confequence of a reftlefs, unfteady 
life. 

b) The effects of contrary ftimulants, fuch as heat 
and cold, following each other fpeedily. Thus ex- 
ternal parts, as the fkin, are deftroyed by wafhing with 
‘warm water after they have been expofed to great 
cold ; the enamel of the teeth is deftroyed by the ufe of 
cold and hot food after each other, and even internal 
parts experience the fame thing, as in the cafe of inflam- 
mation of the ftomach, occafioned by en cold 
liquor when over-heated. 

c) Stimulants which act in an unequal manner ; 
that is, ftimulants which have a {trong action on one 
organ or fyftem, and a weak action on another: for 
example, the unequal preflure of water in the bath. 
Hence the prejudicial influence of a warm bath, 
which adinits only one half of the body, while the other 
is expofed to cold. 

To this head belongs exclufively ftrong excitement 
of a fingle organ or (item ; as the organs of thought, 
the ftomach; the immoderate ufe of food when in a 
ftate of great reft. This exclufive excitement is par- 
“ticularly hurtful when too ftrong. 

Wherever there is excitement, there is always a de- 
termination of the juices thither. When the excite- 
ment is too violent, this determination becomes too 
ftrong, produces congeftions, and not only weakens 

individual 
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individual parts, on which it a&ts, but alfo the whole 
body, as’ it is deprived of the neceffary juices. In- 
judicious and exceffive bleeding is attended with this 
injury, and alfo long continued land immoderate arti- 
ficial evacuation by ftool. 


§ 138. 

All thefe deviations from that degree of excitement 
neceflary for maintaining life, are naturally attended 
with changes in the vital functions. But befides dif- 
ference of conftitution, there is another caufe, which 
prevents them from producing an effect on the fyftem 
proportioned to their degree ; and that is HaBIT. 


§ 139. 

Stimulants long continued, lofe at laft their activity, 
fo that they excite either a difproportioned re-action, 
or no re-action at all. This is occafioned, — 

I. BY WEAKENED STIMULANTS. ‘Too violent 
ftimulants, particularly thofe of the higheft degree, 
are never overcome by the force of habit, efpecially 
when they are of a nature contrary to our previous | 
condition; fuch asa fpeedy tranfition from_heat to 
cold. This will be illuftrated in’ § 143. On the 
other hand, we are foon accuftorned to endure the 
effects of moderate ftimulants of a contrary nature, 
- fuch as flight changes of the weather. 

2. BY STIMULANTS, THE DEGREE OF WHICH 

Is GRADUALLY INCREASED. By thefe means we 
‘areat length accuftomed to exceedingly ftrong excite- 
ment. Hence there have been people who could 
actually fwallow porfon. In the fame manner we ac- 
cuftom ourfelves to hard labour, and to bear and lift 
up tare burthens, 
Fo4 3 i HE 
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3. THE NATURE OF THE CONSTITUTION, the 
folidity and durability of the organs, and the ftrength 
and elafticity of the fibres, muft in particular be taken 

into confideration. Many violent ftimulants are 
therefore overcome merely by a good conftitution. 
Many hold out againft the moft obftinate difeafes. 
This is what is called a good ftate from nature. The 
folidity of the organized parts, and particularly their 
cohefion, withftand the aétion of ftimulants in fuch a 
manner, that the ftimulants as it were rebound, are 
incapable of making an impreffion, and no re-action 
arifes from their.action, or at leaft if there be any, it 
is weak and infignificant, or the organization is fuf- 
ficiently folid to endure the conteft between aétion 
and re-action. Thus ftrong people withftand the 
moft inflammatory difeafes, and the inflammator 
fever, treated according to the method of Sylvius, 


ORGANIZATION AS A CONDITION OF LIFE, 
§ 140. : 
THE STATE OF THE ORGANIZATION IS DIFFERENT, _ 


1. AccorDING TO THE DIFFERENT PERIODS 
OF LIFE. 

In childhood we obferve more Md fine of the 
fibres, lefs refiftance to impreffions, and lefs fuceptibi- 
lity of irritation. To be accuftomed. to any thing, 
therefore, is eafieft at this period; and it 1s poffible 
for children to bear impreffions which would be too 
much fora man. Hence it happens that the con- 
fiitution of childhood can hold out under the fe- 
vereft difeafes, and hence a greater degree of feeble- 
nefs and debility can take place in children, and life 

be 
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be ftill prefent, than is poffible in the conftitution 
of manhood. By habit, continued from youth, the 
greateft changes from heat to cold become fup- 
portable. Ina word, childhood can be accuftomed 
to things which could not be endured at any other 
period of life. 

2. ACCORDING TO THE EXISTING DEGREE OF 
CAPACITY AND SUSCEPTIBILITY OF IRRITATION, 
and according alfo to the ftate or tone of the organi- 
zation. 

Our organization, by the continual action of ftimu- 
lants, is rendered capable of bearing impreflions from 
thofe which are exceedingly ftrong, and which at laft 
become habitual to us. In an exalted ftate of ftrength, 
the action of ftrong ftimulants either makes too little 
impreffion on the fyftem, or our bodies are flrong 
enough to bear the conteft between violent action and 
and re-action. .This will in particular be the cafe, 
when, the ftimulants are not fuch as injure the body 
mechanically, as burning, and the like, &c. In fuch 
a ftate, fenfibility and fufceptibility of irritation are 
greatly leffened. When our attention is earneftly 
fixed on any object, it fometimes happens that we are 
not difturbed by the loudeft noife; and hence the 
noli turbare circulos meos of Archimedes*. In the 
exalted ftate, produced by opium or wine, thofe vio- 
Jent ftimulants, the moft painful impreffions, are not 
felt. This infenfibility does not arife from a ftronger 


* When Syracufe was taken by Marcellus, Archimedes was fq 
intent on the demonftration of a geometrical problem, that he 
heard nothing of the noife occafioned by the aflault. When one 
of the Roman foldiers, who found him. in that ftate, wifhed to 
carry him to the conful, he faid coolly, wait a little, and my pro- 
blem will be finifhed, - T, 


fltimulant 
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ftimulant dettroying a weaker; but from the exalted 
organic tone, which is occafioned by one ftimulant. 
In a practical view this obfervation is of importance, 
and teaches us, by producing fuch a ftate, to.avert the 
pernicious effects of a violent or even mortal irritation 
from difeafe. 

§ 141.. 

It is to be remarked, that by often exciting fuch an 
exalted ftate, and the fimultaneous employment each 
time of a {trong ftimulant, power is at length aequired 
of bearing violent irritation, even when that ftate does 
not exift. Thole who have accuftomed themfelves 
to think, amidft noife, obtain, at length, great firm- 
nefs of the organs of thought. In this manner certain 
things become habitual to us. 


§ 142. 

On the other hand the imntability of the organi- 
zation may be fo leffened, that the re-action to the 
ftimulant becomes too weak ; and this may be PERr- 
ODICAL, or peculiar to certain times. Such a weak- 
ne{s 1s produced by fear and care, exceffive evacuation 
of every kind, &c. In this depreffed {tate man 1s not 
capable of bearing ftrong excitement, and even that 
to which he was before accuftomed. Thus a {mall 
quantity of wine, which at other times does us no 
hurt, will, during fuch a feeble ftate, produce intoxi- 
cation. 

He AM Be oT, 
§ 143. 
Man, it is faid, can be accuftomed to every thing s. 


and even the foul as well as the body, learns, by habit, 
t9 
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to bear the moft pernicious things. But people muft 
beware of confiding too much in habit, and of facri- 
ficing their life and health to it imprudently. Habit 
cannot change the nature of pernicious things, and 
render them healthful. Poifon will always be poifon, 
even when it is ufed as daily food. The foul air of 
jails always weakens life, even though the unfortunate 
prifoner may have breathed it for years. Habit only 
deftroys the fenfibility and fufceptibility of irritation 
again{t their difagreeable effects; but it does not pre- 
vent their pernicious influence on the hae The 
fenfibility for pain is blunted ; but the effect of ftimu- 
lants, which excite pain, is not obviated. Habit only 
makes us not immediately feel the bad effects of per- 
nicious things; but the confequences break out later, 

and for that reafon are often the more dangerous, 

Of this -we have a ftriking inftance in the poifon of 
Jead. What an important warning againft that incon- 
fideration, with which young pérfons abandon them- 
felves to pemicious things and habits, 


§ 144. 

_ Such pernicious habits are fometimes attended with 
no bad confequences, as long as the organization is in 
an exalted ftate, or as ne as the powers are not weak- 
‘ened. The vital principle is prefent in fufficient quan- 
tity not to be immediately exhaufted by excitement, 

and the body is ftrong enough to withftand the in- 
fluence of the deftructive powers. Thus the diffi- 
pated youth fuffers fometimes very little from the per~ 
nicious effects’ of the moft horrid poifon,. conveyed 
into the fyftem by difeafe ; but the evil often breaks 
out at a later period. : | | 


$145. As 
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§ 145. 
As Jong as the ftate of the organization continues — 
the fame as that during which we were fubje& to the — 
action of fome pernicious ftimulant, we fometimes — 
difcover no traces of its effe€ts; but as foon as this ftate 
is removed by a change of circumftances, the confe- — 
quences of the pernicious {limulant begin to appear. — 
As long as the hero remains on the field of battle, he 
feels no pain from the moft horrid wound that can 
be inflicted ; he continues to combat with bravery, 
and does not find his fpirits begin to fink till he dif- 
covers the danger of death to which he is expofed, 
The poifon of difeafe may remain long concealed in — 
the body, as it is prevented from manifefting itfelf by 
certain counter-ftimulants ; but it foon begins to exer- 
exfe its influence, either when the counter-ftimulants 
which fuppreffed it ceafe to act, or when, by the effects — 
of violent excitement, the counteracting power of the — 
counter-{timulant is deftroyed. Workmen in white 
Jead-works fometimes retard the effects of the poifon — 
of the lead by the ufe of fat fubftances; but thefe do 
not entirely prevent the poifon from acting on the body, 
and the fymptoms break out when they lay afide 
the ufe of that food, 


 § 146. 


Habit, however, ean at any rate impede the ins 
fluence of pernicious things, and it particularly enables 
us to bear things which. in certain degrees are not 
hurtful, {uch as violent heat and cold. Habit de- 
{troys re-action and ftrengthens the fibres. But the — 
whole depends partly on the nature and degree of the 

| excitement, 
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excitement, and partly on the ftate of the vital prin- 
ciple and organization, and in the laft place on external 
ftimulants. 


EXPLANATION OF THE TERM LIFE. 


§ 147 

Life is not a ftate of reft, but of inceffant operation. 
The mok perfec perpetuum mobile, a continual cir- 
culation of action and being, a compound of working 
powers maintained by one principle for one. end. 
Every thing bodily in man is fubjected to changes and 
alternations ; every thing on which the vital principle 
exercifes its action, is in a continual alternation of 
increafe and decreafe, of lofs and reparation, of growing 
old, renovation and reftoration. Scarcely havea few 
years elapfed when our fubftance, in regard to the 
_ bodily part, is entirely renewed, and as it were again 
created from the furrounding elements. ‘The vital 
principle animalifes every thing fubje& to the in- 
fluence of its action, and converts it into organized 
parts of our bodies. The nourifhment which we ufe 
is treated in this manner by the vital chemical pro- 
ceffes, and the fame is the cafe with all the fubftances 
of the furrounding world which have the power of 
acting on our bodies: Here we can obferve the pecu- 
liarity of the vital principle, which eftablifhes a diffe- 
rence between it and all other powers. 


§ 148. 

Life confifts in inceflant action and re-action, ex- 
citement and re-excitement. The more uninterrupted 
and equal the relation between action and re-action, 
the freer is the operation of the vital principle in man, 

and 
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and the greater the fum of vitality and health. In 
fuch a ftate man lives the moft perfect life. 


§ 149. 


Every deviation from this flate of relation ap- 
proaches more or lefs to feeblenefs and difeafe. This 
deviation is occafioned in the following ways: 

a) By WEAK ACTION AND RE-AcTIoN. In 
this ftate life, notwithftanding feeblenefs, may con- 
tinue a long time, provided the action does not acquire 
a preponderance. | 3 | 

b) By srRONG ACTION AND WEAK RE-ACTION. 
This is the cafein regard to the effects produced by 
fear, anger, or any other paffion, on the fyftem, if 
it has been before reduced to a ftate of great debility. 
Such a depreffion and inability to withftand ftrong 
impreffions, end fooner or later in the total extinction 
of life. | 

c) By sTRONG RE-ACTION AND WEAK ACTION, 
In fuch a ftate there is an immoderate degree of irri- 
tability, fenfibility, mobility, and difpofition to fpaf- 
modic affections. Nature finks under the too violent 
activity of the vital principle, which wears out the 
organization. 

d) By sTRONG ACTION AND STRONG RE-ACTION. 
This takes place in the higheft degree of health ; fuch 
as that enjoyed by the ancient Athletz, who followed 
a very dangerous occupation. As long as a man pof- 
feffes healt. with fuch an equal relation between vital 
aétion and re-aétion, he is a giant in ftrength, and 
indeed his nature requires this ftrength to withftand 
the conteft between irritation of difeafe and the action 
of the vital principle, which in fuch a ftate is exceed- 

ingly 
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ingly {trong ; and by unbracing the powers fubject 
to it deftroys the health. 


§ 150. 

In confidering life, we keep in view the following 
momenta, viz., the ftate of the vital principle and of 
the organization, as well as the nature of the ftimulants 
by which it is affected. Every deviation from this 
ufual ftate, and from the ufual relation between thefe 
principal momenta of life is feeblenefs, which, according 
as the deviation is greater or le{s, becomes infirmity, 
and at pee difeafe. 


§ Tol. ! 


A ftill unexpanded life, where thefe principal mo- 
menta are not in full action, is imperfect feeble life. 

_ This want of expanfion is either general, or relates 
to individual fyftems or organs. Life in childhood, 
not completely expanded, is feeble and imperfect. 

_ Expanfion in man proceeds by degrees from the 
period when a child begins to walk, till that of death. 
Nature is firft employed in the formation of the prin- 
cipal organs, until fhe has finithed the plaftic bufinefs 
of éxpanfion at the time of complete manhood. She 
then labours rather intenfively than extenfively. Ex- 
panfion after this period relates merely to conforma- 
tion, and to changing and maintaining the ee 
» between the powers. : 


ate 
~The conformatiof of individual organs is more or 
lefs retarded, the organs are expanded fooner or later, 


and ina greater or lefs degree.. Ra 
‘ This 
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This imperfection and feeblenefs of life depend, 

1. ON THE WEAKNESS OF THE VITAL PRIN- 
CIPLE. . 

2. ON THE ORGANIZATION BEING ‘UNFINISHED 
AND NOT COMPLETELY FORMED. Individual or- 
ganic parts may be wanting, as in embryos; thefe 
parts may not be brought to full conformation, as in 
men born with mutilations, or they are not formed. 
till a future period, as 1s the cafe with the teeth. 

3. ON THE INEFFICACY OR INACTIVITY OF 
STIMULANTS. Thus the life of a child remains feeble, 
if deprived of the ufe of pure frefh air. 


: § 153. 

All thefe momenta form the afthenic conftitution, 
or feeblenefs, debility, infirmity, and feeble life. This 
ftate is either, 

a) INCREASING, as in the commencement of dif- 
eafe, or, in general, in the ftate of difpofition to 
difeafe. | . 

b) DecrEAsIne, as in the ftate of convalefcence. - 


§ 154. 

FrEEBLENESS 1s: 

a) GENERAL, that is diffufed throughout the whole 
fyftem. In that cafe it forms properly the a{thenic 
conftitution. : 

b) Locat, that is, relates ie to individual parts, 
as weakne(s of the eyes. In this cafe other organs fuffer 
along with the feeble organ, eae to the connec- 
tion which fubfifts between themfor the whole fyftem 
is attacked. By way of illuftration I fhall mention 
only difeafes of the lungs, or inflamination of the eyes. 

= | In 
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In both thefe cafes the local feeblenefs is communicated: 
to the whole frame. 

Care mutt be taken to make an, accurate diftinétion 
between general feeblenefs and that which i is merely 
local. In the latter, cafe individual organs. parti- 
cularly fuffer, as the reCtum in the flux. In.a practical 
view this is of great importance, as fymptoms and 
-difeafes are often confounded. | 


§ 155. 
The afthenic ftate diftinguithes itfelf by immoderate 
irritability, or hebetude and relaxation. 


§ 156. 

‘. Bess sepvaslarini ic IMMODERATE SENSIBILITY IN 

REGARD TO STIMULANTS, and therefore difpropor- 
tioned ftrong re-action to weaker action, a great deal 
of fenfation, fo that the leaft ftimulant produces the 
-moft violent movements. | . 
Of this {tate there are a great many degrees. It may 
proceed fo far, that the moft violent effects follow from 
the common action of things around us. A mere 
breath of cold air occafions, among the negro children, — 
_ cohyulfive movements of the mouth. Tei is the ftate 
of tenfion and fpafins. 


§ 197. 
INSENSIBILITY AND HEBETUDE. 
This ftate takes place: 
a) When suscEPTIBILITY OF IR RITATION IS NA 
‘TURALLY WANTING. This is not always a fymptom | 
of actual feeble life, but may exift where the vital 
power is in full vigour. We diftinguifh a great many 
degrees of ‘this want of fenfation. When it exifts | 
G 3 in 
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in a certain degree, and relates only to certain ftimu- 
lantsy it may be rather an indication of great vital 
{trength. Thus the humble ruftic, who never quits 
his country life, is happy that he has no craving defite 
fot many delicacies and many objects of luxury, 
which is a difeafed ftate, the confequence of unnatural 
habits. Re-actioti keeps aétion in perfe&t equilibrium, 
fo that it is no longer perceptible. Thus the ftrong 
robuft man of nature, is not fenfible of thofe rapid 
changes of weather which throw the inhabitant of the 
town into a fever. A great deal here depends on the 
nature of the ftimulants which ac on the fyftem. 

b) WHEN WANT OF SENSATION HAS BECOME 
HABITUAL. Here alfo there is not always real fee- 
blenefs, but rather infenfibility to ftimulants, acquired 
by hardening. 

c) By HEBETUDE FROM THE IMMODERATE OR 
tOO LONG USE OF AN ORGAN, as is particularly the 
cafe in regard to the face. This hebetude is real 
feeblenefs. In general, it is the feeblenefs of age. 


§ 158. 
3. RELAXATION. 


Relaxation, foftnefs, atonia 1s, 
a) NaTuRAL, as in childhood. 

b) Exciren, the confequence of too great activity 
and immoderate tenfion, or of relaxing means. Such. 
a {tate of relaxation is either tranfitory, for example, 
after fevere labour; or continual, and at length irre- 
parable, as in old people, who have’ overftrained the — 
organs of thought. 

This relaxation, or atonia, manifefts iefele i in the 

miuf{cular 
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mufcular fibres of the ftomach and bowels, and hence 
accumulations of flimy matter and impurities. 

Irritability, infenfibility, and relaxation, may be 
combined in one fubject, and render the afthenic con- 
ftitution more complete. Hence the many contra- 
ditory phenomena in human nature. One of the 
chief confequences of this ftate is {pafms, the prin- 
cipal caufe-of which is irregular re-action. 


—§ 159. 

The afthenic, conftitution manifefts itfelf by the 
following phenomena, both in regard to the internal 
and the external functions: Incapacity for fevere 
labour, unfitnefs for every thing that requires a certain 
degree of activity, difficulty in the fpiritual and phy- 
fical operations; laffitude foon and eafily occafioned 
after a {mall exertion of the powers, which in the found 

-ftate could be made with the greateft eafe, and with- 
.. out any inconvenience; a fenfation of wearinefs, op< 
preffion, heavinefs of the limbs, and weaknefs ; exceffive 
 {enfibility and irritability in regard to impreffions 
either on the mind or body. The finalleft change 
and deviation from cuftom produces the moft ftriking 
effects. The mind is violently agitated by all the 
paffions, of which it becomes exceedingly fufceptible ; 
_ they are excited by the flighteft caufe. Thus the 
f{malleft degree of fear produces the moft violent effects, 
and the leaft caufe is fufficient to excite it. The 
effects of-anger are likewife exceedingly violent on a 
feeble mind. Phyfical ftimulants make .alfo an un-— 
common impreffion: acute pains and violent fpafms 
are excited by the flighteft caufes. This is a con-. 
tinued feverifh fate, an inceffant {truggle between 

G 2 action 


ed 
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aétion and re-action: the phyfical and animal fanc® 
tions of life are deranged, and there arife congeftions, 
contraétion of the vellels, unequal activity: of the vital 
principle in individual organs, and a quick alternation 
of tenfion and relaxation. Sometimes the appearance 
of the moft perfect health, and the higheft degree of . 
sood fpirits, extraordinary cheerfulnefs, vivacity and 
eafinefs under labour, but every thing braced in an 
immoderate degree. At other times the greateft de+ 
preffion and lownefs of {pirits; incapacity for labour, 
fluggifhnefs in all the funétions of the body; indi- 
- geftion and weaknefs, which proceed to debility and. 
death-like feeblenefs. Of a different kind, is that infen- 
fibility and hebetude, which are the confequence of 
ereat tenfion, and an exhaufted ftate of the powers, 
when nature is fo reduced that the fyftem ean be 
acted upon by no ftimulants but thofe of an exceeding 
violent kind, as fufceptibility of irritation is deftroyed. 
We are acquainted with the different modifications 
of this ftate, but I thall call the reader’s attention only 
to the two principal points: either the fufceptibility 
of irritation is jeppieted periodically, and the activity 
of the yital princi dle oppreffed ; and hence the higheft 
degree of. this feeblenels in apparent death ; or ‘the 
fufceptibility is more or lefs annihilated and exhautted, 
with an actual want of the vital principle, and confe- — 
quently direct feeblenefs, as.in great age. 


§ 160. 


The afthenie ftate is mere vegetable life; an im- 
perfect exiftence, where life hangs as it were by a 
thread, which 1s broken by the leatt tenon. The 
wretched fufferers drag aon their enfeebled bodies 

13 day 
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day after day, filled with anxious care for the prefer- 
vation of their exiftence ; and as it were in the fight 
of death, which already has his fcythe fufpended over 


their heads. 
| § 161. 


In the afthenic flate great danger of difeafe is to, 
be apprehended, both in regard to infection and the 
wiolence with which the difeafe acts. 

The extraordinary irritability and fenfibility of the 
organization makes it fufceptible, in the higheft de- 
gree, of external impreffions, Men in this {tate will 
be foon infeéted by the poifon of difeafe, even at a . 
diftance. The re-action is far too weak to withftand 
morbid irritation; and the greater the irritability, a 
weak ftimulant will not only a more fpeedily, and 
be fooner felt, but will alfo produce more violent 
movements, 

Feeble perfons, therefore, fuffer fo much the mote 
from difeafe; they are vioiently fhaken, as it were, in 
the commencement; the few remaining powers ate 
foon exhaufted, and re-a@tion lofes ground in its con- 
teft with the action of the irritation produced by the 
difeafe,. In fuch a cafe, if the phyfician is not able to 
revive the re- agtion by artificial ftimulants, death muft 
‘foon enfue. 


§ 162 


Of a different nature is that afthenia where there 
is great folidity of the organized parts of the body, 
elafticity, extenfibility, and pliablenefs of the veffels, 
and confequently a ftrong adherence of the vital prin- 
- ciple. In this ftate, notwithftanding ‘the unequal 
conteft between aétion and re-action, and notwith- 
ftanding the irregularity of the latter, and the feverith 

. ‘G3 affections 
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affeCtions and {pafms which follow, life {till continues. 
This ftate becomes, at length, habit, and exceeds in 
duration the ftruggle between difeafe and the vital 
principle, until the equilibrium is afterwards reftored. 
This is effeéted both by natural and artificial ftimu- 
lants, fuitable regimen, proper attention to the ftate 
of the patient, and by medicine. A great deal, how- 
ever, depends on a good ftate of the organs. With 
fuch a ftate the moft inflammatory and violent dif- 
eafes may be withftood. When the bodily powers 
_ ‘begin to increafe, we may always confide in the refto- 
ration of health. In this manner f{pafmodic affections 
often difappear after people haveattained to full growth. 
In fuch q ftate, notwithftanding the fevereft difeates, - 
much may be expected from the art of medicine. As 
this organization is particularly found in children, a 
little more attention to this circumftance, in a prac- 
tical point of yiew, might furnifh many hints for 
curing the difeafes of infancy, So many improper 
means would not be employed to deftroy this organic 
conftitution ; as for example, too ftrong ftimulants. 


§ 163. 
The afthenic ftate is peculiar to childhood and old 


age, as well as to the female fex. 

Feeblenefs may be divided into two kinds: 

1. NATURAL FEEBLENESS, as it exifts in the cafes 
before mentioned. It is original, and proceeds from 
one generation to another by tranfmiffion ; it is the © 
general form of difeafe ; but it may take place alfo in 
the found ftate, weit Hoi being particularly connected 
with any infirmity, In this refpeét it is merely a 

. , degree 
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degree of the conftitution; an inferior degree of 
ftrength : a relative term. 

2, ExciTED FEEBLENESS, the confequence of dif- 
eafe, or produced by the accidental effect of ftimu- 
lants ; as fuch it diftinguithes itfelf by all the fymptoms 


of difeafe, and is a real morbid ftate. 


§ 164. 


CuitpHoop is the proper age of feeblenefs. The 
organization 1s not yet completely finifhed ; the vital 
principle is not able to exercife its free activity, and 
- many organs are too far, while others are. too little 
advanced in conformation ; fome organic parts do not 
yet exift ; great foftnefs and relaxation prevail in the 
whole Raat There is a deficiency of mufcular power, 
and notwithftanding the {trong ation of the vital 
principle, there 1s a want alfo of the neceffary cohe- 
fion. Senfibility and irritability exift in the higheft 
degree ; and imj-reffions have a fpeedy and eafy action ; 
but between the action and re-action there is too 
great a difproportion, 


§ 165. 

The greateft real ftrength exifts ina MIDDLE AGE, 
and at that period the beft relation prevails between 
the vital principle, the organization, and excitement. 
Feeblenefs in this ftate takes place only when the {ti- 
mulants a& too violently, and too inceffantly, {fo 
that the re-action is not able to withftand them. This, 
therefore, i is in a particular manner excited feebleneds, 


G4 § 166. 


° 
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§ 166. 


GREAT AGE is a return to childhood, and is fubje& 
to feeblenefs from relaxation and hebetude. ‘The 
vital principle begins to be inaétive, and its free ope- 
tation isimpeded: There ts even'a want of the requi- 
fite quantity of the vital principle; the organization 
lofes its fitnefs, for the action of this principle, and alfo 
its irritability ; ftimulants either excite no re-action, 
or produce that effeét only when employed in the 
higheft degree. Re- action, though weak, is connected 
aN great {training, by which the vital principle itfelf 
is exhauftd. The natural confequence of the relation 
between the vital principle and the organization being 
deftroyed, is a perceptible change in the folid and 
fluid parts of the body’: the firrhee are worn, out ; 
the fibres lofe their fenfibility, the veffels are con- 
tracted, and the foft parts become hard ; the j juices no 
longer participate. in the vital principle, and they 
undergo changes in regard to their component parts. 
The functions of the mental organs are deranged in 
the fame degree as thofe of Bode ; each fuffers alter. 
nately on account of their mutual conneGton. The 
confequences of all thefe changes may be obferved in 
the phenomena of that difeafe which we call old age. 

The feeblenefs of age takes a dire¢tion axes 
oppofite to that of the feeblenefs of childhood : the 
former creeps flowly and imperceptibly to extin@tion 
and the grave; but the latter rifes to ftrength and 
perfect life. The feeblenefs of age exhibits the fol- 
lowing phenomena: meagrenefs, trembling, coldnefs, 
weaknefs, unfitnefs for every labour, frailty of all the — 
organs of motion, deficient digeftion, flow and con- 
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fined circulation of the blood, corruption of the 
juices. The mental powers are equally weakened and 
blunted: hence lofs of memory, infenfibility, peevith- 
nefs, timidity. The fenfes become dull, the fight and 
hearing decreafe,.and the tafte and {mell lofe their 
acutenefs. The body refufes to be fubfervient to 
the mind, becomes helplefs, heavy, abundant in earthy 
particles, and at length totally unfit for the habitation 
of a higher being. . 


§ 167. 


The femalé fex are denominated the weaker fex; 
with what juftice will be feen by the foliowing obfer- 
~ vations: The grounds of their conftitution is-a high 
degree of atonia and relaxation, combined with a ftill 
higher of irritability. They are violently affected by 
external ftimulants; but their action is fpeedy and 
tranfitory, on account of the elafticity and pliablenefs 
of the fibres. Adtion is not fufficiently withftood by 
re-action. To thefe may be added the many fufferings 
arifing from the condition of the fex, and the peculiar 
ftructure of the female body, &c. In this refpect 
{trong flimulants to the female fex are dangerous. 
Woman, thy name ts Weaknefs ! Their organization, 
however, pofleffes a wonderful degree of folidity, exten- 
 fibility, and_pliablenefs.. For ds reafon, the female 
fex fupport the greateft fufferings, and particularly 
thofe of the mind, under which the male conftitution 
would be totally oppreffed: hence their great patience 
under pain. For the fame reafon they are able to 
- -withftand the moft dreadful difeafes ; and impreffions 
of the ftrongeft kind become habitual to them much 
fooner than to the male fex. The female fex are 
fooner tired in oppofing an infurmountable power soces 
the, 
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the male fex. After the laft earthquake in Calabria, . 
when the people were clearing away the ruins, the 
women were all found lying with their arms acrofs 
their breafts, as a fien that they had refigned them- 
felves to defpair and death, without entertaining any 
idea of exertion; but the men were found with their 
arms flretched ‘out, which fhewed that they had 
exerted themfelves to the laft moment. This con- 
ftitution of the organization, this perfevering power 
. of enduring fufferings, is rather a difpofition toftrength ; 
but too aplent {timulants, particularly fudden emo- 
tions, arifing from paffion, are not fo eafily withflood by 
this, fo called, feeble fex, when the irritability thereby, 
excited is too violent to be oppofed by the moft 1 inten- 
five organization, 


§ 168. 


The afthenic ftate manifefts itfelf in a manner 
entirely peculiar at {ome periods of life, in which nature 
undergoes certain changes, when individual organs 
are formed, or differently modified. Thefe periods 
are called THE PERIODS OF EXPANSION. The whole 
life of man is a ftate of expanfion, conformation, 
change, increafe, and decreafe; but at certain times 
we obferve a particular activity and change in the 
living nature of man, which manifeft themfelves by 
more or le{s ftriking phenomena, This takes place, 

1, In THE PERIOD OF EXPANSION IN CHILDHOOD 
(commonly about the fecond year). It is obferved 
that children, for the moft part, about this time, are 
feebler and more irritable than at others; that they ~ 
are in an unnatural braced ftate, uncommonly lively, 
or deje&ed and timid. Their bodily powers thereby 
(uter, they are foon tired by any exertion, and make 

na 
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‘no progrefs in learning to walk. All thefe deviations 
again difappear after a certain time. 

a. PERIOD OF EXPANSION ABOUT THE SIXTH OR 
SEVENTH YEAR. ‘This period is diftinguifhed by 
fpeedy growth, and by a high degree of irritability and _ 
_ relaxation. ' 

3. PERIOD OF EXPANSION ON ATTAINMENT TO 
MaNHOooD. When the affections connected with this 
ftate exift in a violent degree, the afthenic form is 
exceedingly ftriking. There is a deficiency of the. 
ufual powers, and particularly great irritability and 
_ fenfibility. | 
4. PER10D OF EXPANSION IN OLD AGE, commonly 
about the fortieth or fiftieth year. This change is 
much more perceptible in the other fex, and diftin- 
guifhes itfelf by a fuppreffion of the menfes, which 1s 
fometimes accompanied by very great fuffering. : 


) § 169. 

-In the’ difeafed ftate afthenia, properly, conftitutes 
the general form of the difeafe; for there can be no 
difeafe without feeblenefs; only the degrees of the 
_feeblenefs are different, and their fymptoms are more 
or lefs perceptible. 

We make a diftinGtion in difeafe between the ftate 
of actual feeblenefs, accompanied with evident fymp- 
“toms; and that deceptive ftate of feeblenefs where 
there feems to be a higher degree of it than really 
_exifts.. In the latter cafe there is rather an immo- 
erate irritability, which mutt be leffened, 


§ 170, 
The laft difeafe of man that ends in death is the 
higheft degree of fecblenefs, The caule of it hes in 
an 
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an actual decreafe of the vital principle, by. which 
means the deftru€tion and decompofition of the orga~ 
nization commence. ‘This. feparation of the dead 
from the animated begins in individual parts, even 
while the chief organs enjoy the influence of the vital 
principle. The-heart ftill beats when no pulfe is per- 
ceptible in the wrift. But the commencement of the - 
free action of the chemical powers in individual parts, 
no longer fubject to the influence of the vital prin- 
ciple, is moft perceptibly feen in the higheft degree of 
the fo called Aidroa, as obferved in France; a torpid 
rigidity of the limbs, by which the affected parts be-~ 
come gangrened, and fall in pieces from the living 
body : worms alfo are produced in the gangrened parts, 
People affected with this difeafe have been feen with- 
out legs orarms, and yet lived feveral weeks. | 


NB es ns 
Afthenia ends in death, when individual organs 
become fo weakened that the harmony of the whole 
is deftroyed, and that they can no longer perform their 

ofice. Thus death enfues from exceffive bleeding; 
the organs are rendered lame and incapable of dif. 
eee their funGtions. This lamenefs may be ce- 
neral, or relate only to individual organs, fo that one 


organ dies after another till they all become extin@ 
in fucceffion, - | 
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CHAPTER Ii. 


Symproms oF FEEBLE LiFe. 


a § 172. 


Ix is of great importance to be able to know the 
actual ftate, =O feeblenefs, and to difcover when it takes 
place. Sometimes the difeafe is concealed, and does . 
not manifeft itfelf by fuch ftriking affections as betray 
either a want, or a confined Aarts of the vital 
principle. Sometimes individual affeGions feem to 
indicate rather livelinefs and ftrength. On the other 
hand, a total. exhaufted ftate of the powers feems to 
exift, though the patient may be ftill endowed with 
fufficient vital ftrength. .Pathologifts {peak therefore 
of real and apparent feeblenefs. In order to avoid 
every dangerous miftake of this kind, care muft be 


_taken not to judge of the flate of feeblenefs, or vital | | 


ftrength, from individual affections, but from feveral 
taken together ; from the whole condition of the pa- 
tient, and the circumftances of the difeafe, both paft 
and prefent. . There is no error in medicine attended 
with more melancholy confequences, than forming 4. 

rafh opinion of a difeafe from mere fymptoms, efpe- 
cially if conclufions are drawn from individual affec- 
' tions. Difeafe is a ftate which is formed not by 
tranfient phenomena, but by the whole condition of 
man, according to the nature of his conftitution, 
and internal and external relations. In this point of 
_ view the-common-femeiotic is not fufficient. | 


‘ 


§ 173. 
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§ 173. | 

The principal points to which attention muft be 
paid, in order to diftinguith real from abi feeble- 
nefs, are: 

1. Precepine cincuMsTANCEs, which contained 
the caufe of feeblenefs; debilitating caufes. Thus, 
for example, we can conclude on real feeblenefs, when 
a perfon has been born of feeble parents, has received 
a debilitating education, or has been expofed to a great 
deal of fatigue, with bad nourifhment. 

2. Real feeblenefs enfues after chronic difeafes, and 
particularly when connected with nervous weaknefs, 
and with evacuations. 

3. THE DURATION OF THE ASTHENIC STATE 
indicates real feeblenefs. The longer the difeafed 
{tate continues, the more does the organization lofe its 
fitnefs for the action of the vital principle; and the 
influence of that principle on the organization is 
leffened. 

4. The more the vital organs thenifelves fuffer, the 
greater is the actual feeblenefs ; as for example, when 
the brain and fyftem of the nerves are injured, as im 
nervous fevers; or the lungs, in confumption. Such 
a ftate cannot long continue; general and real afthenia 
muft enfue. 

Real afthenia will be ftill better difcovered by the- 
- following phenomena of feeble life in general. 


§ 174. 


I. SHORT VIEW OF THE PREVIOUS CAUSES AND 
CIRCUMSTANCZS WHICH MAY PRODUCE FEEBLE= 
NESS. 


Under . 
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~ Under this head may be claffed feeble parents, bad 
~nourifhment, want of exercife, and free air; frequent. 
and tedious difeafe, reftlefs difpofition of mind, a 

great deal of fatigue, deprefling paffions, care, forrow, 
- &c. When thefe and other circumftances are found 
united, we may with certainty conclude on the afthenic 
fiate exifling (§. 215.) We muft not, however, con- 
clude too rafhly from: individual fymptoms. In a 
man who has the fthenic predifpofition, tranfient 
anxiety, or fatigue, will not immediately produce 
- afthenia. 

To this head belong alfo all Seen debilitating 
caufes, which ree general fables in feveral 
men at the fame time who live in a certain place, or 
at a certain period (§ 236.); as for example, an un- 
healthful climate, like that of Batavia; unhealthful 
habitations ; the pernicious accumulation of a great 
- many people in large cities; corruption of the air of 
every kind ; and, in the lait place, mode of life, luxury, 
and inconfiderate rage for fafhion, with all the evident 
- confequences that thence enfue. 


§ 175. 

II, EXTERNAL STATE. 

1. A predifpofition to feeblenefs may be difcovered 
even in the form of the body. An uncommonly 
large head, a long neck, thin projecting fhoulders, a 
narrow depreffed cheft, crooked {pine. 

2. A fwelled bloated face, an uncommonly tender — 
tranfparent fkin, the pupil of the eye much dilated. 

3. A pale complexion. Every kind of palenefs, 
Ahowever, does not indicate a feeble - conftitution, but 
an earth-coloured, dirty palenefs, which gives the face 

a difeafed 
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a difeafed, difmal, and melancholy appearance; while | 
the furrows cannot be expanded into cheerfulnefs 
without apparent labour. Fair hair is confidered as 
a greater fign of feeblenefs than dark. | 

4. Soft flabby fleth, which readily yields to any 
imprefion. An unequal tenfion of the mufcles, cavi-: 
ties, and high parts, are externally obferved in various 
parts of the body. The. flabbinefS of the mufcles on 
the extremities is particularly perceptible. 
5. When ulcers become dry and pale. Kortuna 
gives it as a fign of the afthenic flate, when, during the 
fever of the {mall pox, the inoculated puitules become 
pale-red, and-as it were grow whitifh *. | } 

6. The whole body has a folid jolly appearance, 
but on nearer infpection the flefh 1s obferved to be 
{welled. The fkin appears to be as it were puffed 
up. 

He When the nofe, the hands, and the feet, become 
fpeedily cold from flight caufes. 

8. Immoderate corpulency, efpecially when it fpee- 
-_dily increafes, and is connected with relaxation of the — 
mut{cles; foft fpongy flefh, and a fickly pale com- 
| plexion; but particularly when the patients are fubject 
to continual fhivering. 

9. Extenuation, however, is in general tudcatres 
as a more certain fign of feeblenefs ; but without any 1 
other affections of confequence, in regard to the prin- 
cipal vital organs, when moderate, it can afford no— 
{uch indication. The cafe, however, is different when 
extenuation, without any perceptible caufe, fuch as | 
previous difeafe, want of fufficient nourifhment, in- 
creafes with great rapidity, and proceeds to a very © 


* Hafeland’s Journal, vol iv. p. 309. oo 
high | 
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high degree ; when it is not flopped by removing the 


known caufes which produced it, and when it always 


_advances, accompanied with a ftrong appetite, even 


though the patient receives fufficient nourifhment, 


and’ is expofed to no exhaufling labour. The ftate 


_ of feeblenefs manifefts itfelf fill more by other cir- 


’ 


eumftances, and morbid affections. 


§ 176. 
III. Dericiency OF MUSCULAR POWER. 
Rigidity and difficulty of movement in the extre- 
mities, which proceed to lamenefs; weaknefs of the 


fpine ; inability to ftand upright, and with firmnefs ; 


relaxation of the mufcles ; ; and hence the falling down 
of the under jaw in old people, their tottering gait, 


‘hanging of the head, crookednefs of the nina and 


bent form. . 
This feeblenefs of the mufcular power is alfo tem- 


porary, after violent exercife, or great {training of indi- 


vidual members, as well as of the whole body in 


general. It is then relaxation and wearinefs, as we 
“experience in the evening of every laborious day. 


§ 177. 


IV. DericiENCY OF COHESION IN THE SOLID 


AND FLUID PARTS OF THE BODY. 


_ This is particularly obferved in childhood, but it is 


“moft ftriking in the folids. ‘Hence the pliablenefs of | 


the bones, which can affume all poffible fhapes by 


_ twifting; and on this depends the wretched art of 


the fagolens who prepare children in this manner for 
performing their tricks. This cohefion is leflened 


_alfo by difeafe. In the rickets the bones’ become 


H . foft” 
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foft as wax, fo that they can be cut through with a | 
knife. Fractures are occafioned by a very flight blow. 
The period of expanfion in childhood diftinguifhes 
itfelf by fuch a deficient confiftence of the folids. 
For this reafon children are fometimes backward in 
learning to walk. | 

Deficient cohefion of the fluids manifefts felt by 

abundant hemorrhages and watery blood. 


§ 178. 

V. Too EARLY OR TOO LATE EXPANSION. 

This circumftance is to be obferved in regard to 
the fpiritual powers as well as the phyfical. Pre-— 
mature expanfion is a f{tronger indication of feeblenefs 
He retarded expanfion. 

. Premature ripenefs of the mental powers, par- 
seapae when difproporttoned to that of the body. 

_ Retarded expanfion of the mental powers is feldom 
a fien of bodily weaknefs; it often arifes from want 
of culture and exercife. It may much rather exift 
where the vital ftrength is complete. 

2. MANHOOD AT AN UNCOMMONLY EARLY PERIOD. 
This 1s the confequence of debilitating ftimulants, 
both in a moral and phyfical point of view. The 
women, who in warm climates bring forth cacten2 at 
ten, become barren at thirty. 

Retarded expanfion of manhood, under other cir- 
cumftances, and accompanied with certain affections, 
may be a fign of a weakly conftitution. 

3. Too SPEEDY GROWTH, particularly to a great 
height, with a thin body and flaccid mufcles, con- 
nected with affections which indicate immoderate 
irritability and aétivity of all the organic machinery s 

for 
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for example palpitation of the heart, hemorrhages, con- 
_geftions. 

4. BACKWARDNESS IN GROWTH AND IN WALKING. 
Too late teething indicates feeblenefs of the confti- 
tution. It is often the confequence of the {crophula 
and rickets. The caufe lies in a defective confiftence 
of the folids. | | 
| 5. STATIONARY OR RETROGRADE STATE OF THE 

EXPANSION OF THE MENTAL OR BODILY POWERS, is 
_alfo a fign of afthenia ; as in difeafes, alfo in the period 
of expanfion, about the time of teething, inability to 
walk in children which had begun to ufe their legs ; 

the lofs of memory in difeafes, &c. 


5-399: 

_ VI. UNEQUAL AND DERANGED EXPANSION OF THE 
_ POWERS. , 

_ This is the cafe when individual organs do not 

Keep pace with the whole in their conformation, being 
either advanced or retarded in a difproportionate de- 
‘gree: as for example, early expanfion of the powers of 
“thought ina feeble body. To this head belong unequal 
expanfion of the powers of the foul ‘and of the me- 
-mory; the judgment retarded. Nature beftows on 
- fome organs too much, and gives to others too little. 

_ All thefe untimely and unequal expanfions are either 
the work of nature or of art. In the former cafe they 
"are anomalies, the confequences of general feeblenefs ; 
but in the latter, artificial feeblenefs, the work of per- 
verted edcucation. We muft here call to mind the 
manifold caufes which produce a partial conformation 
of the organs; for example, the exclufive or particular 
ufe and {training of one individual organ. 
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§ 180. | 


VII. ImpEDED ACTION OF THE POWER OF THE 
WILL ON THE ORGANIZATION. 
Fo this belongs the want of power to act on the 


organs of motion, alfo. weaknefs of the organs of — 
thought, fo far as they depend on the foul. This is ~ 
the ftate of confined activity of the powers of the foul — 


obferved. in difeafe and. great age. 


§ 181. : 
VIII. ImMovpERATE IRRITABILITY. 


We mutt here recur to the difference already men- 
tioned between real and apparent feeblenefs, and dif- 


tinguifh that irritability which is the immediate con- 


nese of feeblenefs. 


. Too GREAT IRRIFABILITY OF THE ORGANS OP © 


THE SOUL, immoderate fufceptibility of mental ftimu- © 
lants. This takes place in perfons whofe minds are — 
thrown into violent agitation by the moft trifling — 
caufes, and in whom the paffions manifeft themfelves ¥ 


by remarkably violent effects. 


Such mental fenfibility arifes either from a debili- ( 
tated bodily conftitution, or is the confequence of too ~ 


violent ftraining of the powers of the mind, or of 
external Mey as for example, the lofs of memory 
from great heat. 

2. IMMODERATE IRRITABILITY OF THE ANIMAL 


oRGANS. This relates to the different fyftems of the 


nerves, the veffels of excretion and fecretion, the 


tyftem of the fkin, &e. It 1s fometimes nervous, and — 


fometimes mufcular irritability. The phenomena 
thence arifing, which may be confidered as figns of 


3 4 feeble * 
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Aiebile life, are too:great fenfibility for external and 


internal impreffions from the air, weather, heat, ae ae 


nourifhment, medicine, and poifons. 
We thence deduce a great many diagnoftics of the 

afthenic ftate, which is thereby manifefted in the moft 
evident manner. Many people experience fevere fuf- 
ferings from every change of the weather, fo that their 
‘bodies form real thermometers; many full grown per- 
fons are violently affe@ted by a laxative which might 
‘be given to a child; and many are exceedingly fen- 
fible of cold, which arifes from fome debilitating caufe ; 
‘as for example, continual refidence in a warm apart- 
ment. Senfibility in regard to irritation from difeafe, 
a principal fymptom of feeblenefs, depends on the fame 
caufes. This great fufceptibility relates either to all 
difeafes in general, or only to certain morbid poifons. 

Many become affected by a certain caufe, which on 
the greater part of mankind would preduce no effect 
at all. To this head belongs, in a particular manner, 
! fafceptibility of being infected by contagion. Some 
are attacked by all epidemic difeafes, and thefe people 
are thofe whofe bodies have acquired a predifpofition 
_ for them by debilitating caufes. The more the body 
is debilitated, the eafier it receives an impreffion from 
_ the poifon of infection; and hence the application of 
debilitating. means, violent bleeding, and purgation, 
as the fuppofed preventative method, is highly im- 


_ proper. 


Tn the higheft degree of fecblenefS:in malignant . 
‘fevers, we find alfo the higheft degree of irvitability, 
great effects from {mall saute. | Hence the hiceup | in 
perfons at the point of death, exalted fenfation in the 
fenfes of hearing and fight. This irsitabslity produces 
@ deception in feeling. 

ts How 


y 
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How- much fuch an unnatural irritability is a fign 
of the afthenic ftate, may be gathered from this cir- 
cumftance, that it takes place after the application of 


debilitating caufes, the immoderate or long continued — 
effects of violent ftimulants; as for example, after the — 


untimely or immoderate ufe of evacuants, and after 
violent or tedious difeafes. i 
§ 182. 


IX. A WANT OF SUFFICIENT IRRITABILITY. 


ee 
. - ~ = 
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— 
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This deficiency may be owing either to an aétuak — 


want of irritability, or to its being only in an opprefled 


{tate. This ftate is direétly the oppofite of the former. 
In the cafe where irritability is only oppreffed, we — 


have indire&t feeblenefs. This infenfibility may relate 


either to the organs of the foul, or to the animal © 


organs. In the latter cafe, when the free activity of — 
the vital principle is merely oppreffed, vital ftrength — 


may exift. This ftate, in which real and apparent 
feeblenefs may be eafily confounded, is diftinguithed 
by combining feveral fymptoms taken from the whole 


conftitution. The rules for this purpofe can be efta- _ 


blifhed only by accurate obfervation of individual 
cafes. | 


X. DEFICIENCY IN THE POWER OF REPRODUC- 
Tion, manifefts itfelf either by parts which have been 


loft being flow in growing up, or not growing up at 


all, or by the flow and difficult healing of wounds. 


Thus ulcers are difficult to be healed, and broken” 


bones flow in uniting, in old age. This deficiency in 


the power of reproduétion is a more evident fign of — 


feeble life, when neither age nor difeafe forms any im- 
pediment 3 


— . 
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pediment; for example in children, or perfons who 
in other refpe¢ts are found. 


§ 183. 


XJ. Loca, FEEBLENESS OF INDIVIDUAL PARTS. 
Affections which attack fometimes one part of the 
body and fometimes another, or which attack one 
part in particular, indicate feeblenefs in the conftitu- 
tion. People who are often troubled with ulcers, 
rheumatifm, and pains in certain parts of the body, 
are of a weakly nature. The caufe is: 

. Frequent difeafe in any fingle organ, fhews 
bie fome morbid matter is wandering about through 
the body ; as for example, the flying gout ; or if the 
reader choofes rather, great fufceptibility of the contti- 
tution for morbid irritation, which may. have a fpeedier 
effect on the body, becaufe individual organs are weak- 
ened and prepared for its reception. 

2. Feeblenefs of individual organs, on account of 
the connetion of the whole, is followed in a greater 
or lefs degree by general feeblenefs. 


is § 184. : 
XT. DirFrereENT aFFECTIONS, WHICH WHEN 
COMBINED AND COMPARED WITH EACH OTHER, 
AND WITH THE CONDITION OF THE BODY, FORM 
SYMPTOMS OF IMPORTANCE. | ee 
1. Becoming foon fatigued by labour. We mutt 
here take into confideration the ftate of the body, the 
nature of the labour, with various other circum- 
ftances ; and alfo previous habit.. ¥ 
2. Senfation of laffitude. : 
This fenfation arifes from the idea excited in the 
H 4 mind 
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mind by the fuffering ftate of the organ; from the | 


vital principle being weakened. SC arin 
This fenfation may be either falfe or real. The 
former is the cafe when the activity of the vital power 
is only confined by external caufes, without any change 
having been effected in the organization. 
3. Immoderate perfpiration occafioned by trifling 
caufes.. This is a particulazifymptom of a weak 


ftate of the organs of the fkin; but in other refpects 


_an-affection of general feeblenefs. To this head be- 


longs periodical perfpiration, which always indicates a — 


derangement of the lymphatte fyftem *. 
4. Different kinds of eruption, which appear. Dene 
dically, and fuddenly difappear. 


5. Swelling of individual parts from ipragbneas 


accumulations. 

6. Frequent bleeding at the nofe. 

7. Frequent fits of giddinefs; giddinefs Giddenly 
coming on without bodily motion; when fitting or 
-ftanding, or when looking down from a great height. 


At the commencement of difeafe, or after dubai : 


people are much more liable to giddinefs than at other 
times. 


8. Frequent pains in the head or teeth ; 3 temporary : 


‘fuffnefs ot immobility of the limbs; numbnefs of 
individual parts. 


9. Heavinels and laffitude in the limbs; a fenfa- 


* A man, after a tertian fever, with which he had been attacked, © 


in the 43d year of his age, was fubje& to violent per{piration over 
his whole body, feveral times a day, at irregular periods, even 
during the fevereft cold of winter. About the 67th year of his 


age, this perfpiration gradually ieee) and he died of the — 


dropfy in the chef, 


tion — 
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tion of weight in the feet ; a general fenfation of op- 
preffion and heavinefs throughout the whole body. 

10, Rheumatic affections, fometimes in one part of 
the body, and fometimes in another. 
rr. Senfations of uneafinefs in. the lower belly 5 
_ hypochondriac affections; bad digeftion from a defi- 
ciency in the tone of the- bowels; irregularity in. the 
ufual evacuation by. ftool. 

12. Ulcers difficult to be healed. | 

13; Early infirmities of age; and in general the. 
” affections, and accidents of a greater age than that to 

_which people have attained ; as for example, the dif- 

eafes incident to manhood in childhood ; the feeble- 
nefs, relaxation, and exhaufted ftate of old age in the 
bleom .of life.. The external habit of body, mien, | 
figure, and deportment, alfo indicate premature old 
age. 

14. In regard to the ftate of the body and powers 
difproportioned evacuations. 

. Thete are the.caufes as well as fymptoms of fiablts 
nef in a very high degree. Under this head may be 
included immoderate perfpiration ; bleeding, flux, and 
diarrhoea; too great fecretion of the brain, or depiinal. 

fluid. aoe 
: 15. Certain Sih difpofitions of mind. 

The foul, through the fympathy of its organs, re» 
_ Gelves sin aatlabite from the fufferings of the animal 
organs of the body. ‘Thefe impreffions’ are partly 
‘attended with, and partly deftitute of a confcioufnefs 
of our.real fituation. Inthe farft cafe we are perfe&tly 
fenfible of our fufferings, and can point out the feat 
of the pain ; in the latter we have only a confufed fen- 
- fation, which tells us in géneral that our nature fuffers, 
* Jn both cafes this fenfation affords a ftrong fymptom 
“ of 
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of the afthenic flate, to which phyficians ought to pay 
more attention than is done in common. ‘This fen- 
fation, which we fhall call fenfation of difeafe, may be — 
attended with fonie degree of deception; but it fill — 
deferves attention. 

Timidity, low fpirits, and depreffion, efpecially — 
when they come on fuddenly, without any perceptible 
action of a mental ftimulant, are owing to fome defi- 
ciency in the fyftem. The cafe is the fame in regard 
to fudden fits of mirth and intemperate joy ; efpecially 
- when fuch changes in the difpofition are contrary te 
the habitual flate of the perfon fubject to them. To 
this head belong the depreffion and anxiety in the — 
hypochondriafis and hyfteries, which often take place 
alternately with an oppofite ftate of mind; alfo the 
care, timidity, anxious ferefight and caution of old 
age. 

” Comfortle& relignation, with the lofs of every ray — 
of hope, every {park of courage, and all fufceptibility — 
of confolation, infenfibility, and ftupidity, are either 
fymptoms of extreme feeblenefs, and of a highly ex- 
haufted ftate of the vital principle, or arife from 
exalted, and almoft more than human ftoicifm. A 
proper opinion may be formed of boththefedifpofitions _ 
of mind, by having a knowledge of the patient, of 
the caufes which produced thefe ftates, and of other 
circumftances. Thofe difpofitions of mind produced 
by immoderate irritability, whether it exifts in the 
animal or mental organs, is different. Wo this head 
belong great fenfibility in regard to mental ftimu- 
lants; organs of the foul fubject to fudden agitation ; 
violent emotions by the agreeable or depreffing paf- 
fions, fpeedily and eafily excited; fuch as chagrin, 
peevifhnefs, anger. The exertions of the mind, ina 

certain 
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certain ftate, when rendered highly irritable, become 
blunted by the refiftance oppofed to it, if not fup- 
ported by real power, and only by a fadden movement 
of immoderate irritability ; irregular weak re-action, 
excited by a violent ftimulant. This exertion of 
ftrength foon ends in lafiitude and debility—Of this 
we have an inftance in the paffionate exertions 
of weak men, as well as in children, vana fine viribus 
ira. On the other hand, when this immoderate irri- 
tability of the foul finds no re-action, or only.re-action 
exceedingly weak, it is exalted to a very high ftate. 
In the firft cafe the imagination creates an apparent 
refiftance, and the paffion manifetfts itfelf by cruelty, 
a defire of deftroying and annihilating. The fear of 
danger from the refifting object leads to an idea that 
the danger may be prevented by removing and de- 
{troying the objet. For this reafon the greateft 
cruelty is found in men who are weak and timid. The 
motft horrid cruelties in war are committed by a flying 
or retreating enemy. 
16. Different difeafes, which are the confequences 
of a deficiency or oppreffion of the vital principle, and 
which have a nearer relation to the fuffering organiza- 
_ tion, ferve as fure fymptoms of the afthenic flate. Of 
thefe I fhall treat hereafter. We can afcertain alfo 
-the exiftence ‘of feeble life by certain changes in the 
progrefs of difeafe, which are aceompanied with pecu- 
har afthenic affections, 
§ 185. 

SYMPTOMS OF THE HIGHEST DEGREE OF 
‘FEEBLE LIFE IN ASTHENIC DISEASES. 

Thefe fymptoms manifeft themfelves in that ftate 


which we call MaLtignanr, for example in malig- 
‘nant 


we 
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nant fevers ; and are the more dangerous, when with~ | 


out any perceptible caufe they make their appearance 


at the commencement of a difeafe. To thefe belong — 


an exceffive degree of debility arifing fuddenly ; gid- 
dinefs, tremor, fainting often taking place from a very 


trifling caufe; fpafmodic affections; a diftorted and — 


unnatural conformation of the face; hiccup, involun- 
‘tary evacuation by ftool and urine; great fhortnefs 


of breath, great indifference and ftoicifm, fudden lofs 
of memory, ftupidity, hebetude of the fenfes and ~ 


judgment ; infenfibility to painful ftimulants, a weak, 


low, quick, unequal, and intermitting pulfe, coldnefs — 


of the extremities. 
§ 186, 


We fhall next defcribe the fymptoms of feeble hfe 
according to the DIFFERENT PERIODS OF LiFE, Each 
period of our exiftence has a peculiar afthenie dia- 
thefis from. the moment of our birth till death, the 
moft remote boundary of human life. We thall dif- 
tinguifh from the above that afthenia, peculiar to the 
different ages, which is founded on the changes pro- 


duced, in the courfe of time, by the influence of — 
external impreffions on the organization; that ison — 


the phyfical nature of man. We fhall here attend 


enly to thofe fymptoms which appear at. different — 


periods in the ftate of feeble life. 


§ 187, 
SYMPTOMS OF FEEBLE LIFE IN CHILDHOOD. 
. IMPERFECT CONFORMATION. 
This is either general, or relates to individual organs, 
We have an inftance in children bor n before the proper 
period : 


eS ee ee ee , amet 
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period: The uncommon {mallnefs of the body, and 
_ particularly the head;.uncommonly foft, tender limbs; 
retarded formation of individual parts, fuch as the 
nails, epidermis, hair'on the eyebrows and eyelids; 
the other fymptoms of feeblenefs, continual fleepineis,. 
_ whimpering, great difficulty of breathing, aged appear- 

ance of the phyfiognomy. / 
_ 2. DEFECTIVE FORMATION, — 

Is either an impediment in the organ to the necef- 
fary and requifite influence of the vital principle, or 
_ fuch a misfhaped organ deranges the whole bedy, on 
account of its irregularly combined component parts, 
and the changed and uncommonly modified mixture 
of thefe parts ‘which: thence refults. The confequences 
are irregularity in the circulation of the juices ; derange- 
ment in the functions of the body, and in general 
pernicious changes in all the organs. Monfters, there- 
“a. have a feeble life, and a fhort exiftence. 

. FIXED STATE OF THE VITAL PRINCIPLE, OR 
| Rerinithbe DEATH. , : 

In new born children this is an afthenic fate of 
the higheft degree, as the commencing life is in itfelf 
exceedingly feeble. Letting the blood efcape from 
the umbilical cord, hin however is very feldom 
neceflary, is of no avail as a counter indication of 
afthenia, but ferves only to remove what impedes the 
circulation of the blood. (§ 493.) 


§ 188. mn 
SYMPTOMS OF FEEBLENESS IN CHILDREN DURING 


THE FIRST PERIOD OF LIFE. 


. EXTERNAL BODILY STRUCTURE. Soft, flabby 
fieth, loofe skin, uncommonly large head, aged coun- 


tenance, 


] 
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tenance, pale fickly complexion, blue ring around the 
eyes, dull, clowded and watery eyes; weaknefs of the 
limbs ; want of power in the fpine to keep itfelf ere& ; 
weaknefs of the mufcles of the neck, and therefore a 
drooping head. The confequences are a backwardnefs 
in growth and in walking. 

2. INTERNAL STATE OF THE BODY. 

Indigeftion, irregularity in going to ftool, fwelled, 
hard belly, flatulencies, continual whining and crying, 
bad breath, abundant perfpiration, great fenfibility in 
regard to cold air. 

§ 189. 

PERIOD OF CHILDHOOD. 

Retarded expanfion; ftate of the powers, and of the 
external fize, as in the firft period, or infancy; a look 
{till too infantile, fo that a child of three years old has 
the appearance of a child of one year ; great foftnefs, 
tendernefs, and relaxation in the limbs; weaknefs of 
the folids; too great foftnefs of the bones, and therefore 
fractures and exoftofis readily take place; weaknefs 
of the powers of digeftion, great irritability and fen- 
{ibility in regard to impreffions, and hence fufcep- 
tibility of difeafes, and great. fufferings from them; 
heavinefs and laffitude, great averfion to motion, 
peevifhnefs, melancholy, dulnefs of comprehenfion, 
want of curiofity. 

§ Igo. 

PERIOD OF YOUTH. 

Weaknefs in the powers of motion, retarded con- 
formation of the organization, deficiency of digeftion, 
uregular appetite, deranged nourifhment of the body, 


and hence extenuation, hectic fever, heavinefs, aptnefs 
to 
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to be fatigued, inclination to reft, retarded growth, or 
immoderate growth in length, by which the body 
becomes exceedingly thin ; melancholy, want of youth- 
_ ful livelinefs and fpirits. 


§ I9f. 


PERIOD OF MANHOOD. 7 

-Impeded external and internal fundtions of the 
ofganization, want of power in the extremities, affec- 
tions of hypocondriafis, too great irritability, and there- 
fore an inclination to fpafms ; aptnefs to become eafily 
tired, averfion to labour, want of cheerfulnefs, weak- 
nefs of the mental powers, and, in general, too early 
a tranfition to old age. 


§ 192. 

PERIOD OF OLD AGE. 

Old age is of itfelf the period of feeblenefs; but 
we obferve alfo in this ftate a greater or higher degree 
of the fymptoms of feeble life. The unavoidable 
natural feeblenefs of old age is different from that 
which is excited and accidental. The latter diftin- 
guithes itfelf by a higher degree of the natural feeble- 
~ nefs of old age; as for example, uncommon fluggifhnefS 
in the funétions ; great hebetude and infenfibility in 
regard to impreffions ; ftiffnefs of the mufcular powers ; 
inactivity in the power of digeftion, commencing 
death of individual organs, deficiency: or lofs of the 
fenfes, confined circulation. All thefe fhew an actual 
deficiency and progreffive decreafe of the vital prin- 
ciple. 


§ 193. 
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§ 193. 

In remarking the fymptoms of feeblenefs in the dif- 
ferent periods of life, we muft take into confideration 
the difeafes peculiar to each of thefe periods; as for 
example in children, frequent vomiting, cough, convul- — 
fions, teething, the rickets, worms, fchrophula; in child- 
hood the longer duration of thefe difeafes ; diforders 
of the ftomach, bleeding at the nofe; in youth difpo- 
fition to hot and inflammatory difeafes, hemorrhages, 
diforders of the lungs; in manhood the gout, hae- 
_ morhoids, hypochondriafis, and diforders of the lower 

belly ; inold age giddinefs, cough, fhortnefs of breath, 
want of fleep, defiuxions of the ears and eyes, pain in 
the kidneys, difficulty of urine, flying gout, and hence 
itching of the fkin, and predifpofition, in general, to 
chronic difeafes. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


SPECIAL GROUNDS AND SYMPTOMS OF FEEPLE 
LIFE IN S0ME ORGANS AND SYSTEMS, 


§ 194. : 
E.acw individual otgan of animated human nature 
makes of itfelf a particular whole, yet depending on © 


‘the human frame in general, and connected with it.. 


- Bach organ in a certain meafure has its own vital 


‘principle, which manifefts in it the fame phenomena 


as thofe. which we obferve in the human fyftem in 
general: its own irritability, nervous power, muf- 
cular power, é&c.; confequently each organ undergoes 
in its interior parts certain changes, certain peculiar 


‘modifications, according as it is acted ‘upon by 


external caufes. Each organ, therefore, has a pecu- 


liar flate of health or difeafe, and hence there are 
-difeafes peculiar to the lungs, eyes, ears, &c. Thefe 


peculiar changes, which take place in one organ, com- 
municate themfelves in a greater or lefs degree to the 
organization in general. This communication is deter- 
mined according to the nature of the acting ftimulant, 


as well as of the affected organ; and according to its 


_connection with the organization in general, or indt- 


vidual organs of more or lefs importance. 

It is often difficult, and fometimes impoffible, ¢ to 
_ difcover by fymptoms whether a fingle organ is exclu- 
fiv ely affected ; whether the changes which take place 


in it affect sie whole organization or only fome parti- 


T cular 


4 bed 


& 
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cular organs, and in what degree and on what organ® 
they act. We are ftill too little acquainted with the 
wonderful confent of all the parts of the human frame. 
Some in the difeafed ftate are liable to great modifica- 
tions, fo that certain organs aét upon each other by 
{fympathy, which in other cafes have very little con- 
nection. In many cafes that organ only in which we | 
obferve ftriking fymptoms of difeafe fuffers moft, 
though the difeafe may in general be common : for 
example; in dyfentery, the rectum ; a ul Ue pweneiet 
of the breaft, the lungs, &c.* 


§ 195- 

The combinatior of feveral organs for one end, by 
which a certain funétion of human nature is per- — 
formed, is called a systEM. ‘The connection of all 
the organic parts of the human body is called, in ge- 
neral, rHE systEM. ‘This general fyftem is com- 
pounded of various individual fy{tems, which co-ope- 
vate for one end; that is, to maintain life. Thus we ~ 
have a nervous fyftem, a fyftem of the blood veffels, — 
-of the organs of digeftion,. the. organs of breath- 
ing, &c. . 
| § 196. 

The vital principle, which is diffufed: throughout ~ 
-the whole body, undergoes in each fyftem, and in- 
each organic part of that fyftem, a peculiar modifica- 
tion. It is ftill the fame vital principle; but the 
-mode in which it manifefts itfelf is different, accord- — 
_ing to the ftrudture of the particular organ. Thusiti _ 


* Rofchlaub’s Pathogeny, Part II. § 567. § 643). 


_ 
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acts in the organs of the nerves as nervous power; in 
the mufcles as mufcular power; in the organs of di- 
geftion as the digeftive power. But, in general, in 
the whole of the organization of man, it fhews itfelf 
by fufceptibility of irritation and irritability ; and pat- 


ticularly as an animating power, in animalization. 


§ 197. 

Each organ is diftinguifhed by a peculiar ftru@ture 
in regard to the compofition and admixture of its 
component parts; and many organs can be known 
from each other by their external ftru@ture. Each 
organ poffeffes a certain peculiar degree and particular 
modification of fufceptibility for the vital principle, 
and the irritability thence depending. By this pecu- 
liar character it is rendered fit for the function affigned 
to it by nature. Thus the eye is made for feeing, and 
the ear for hearing (§ 33). 


§ 198. 
A diftinétion, however, muft be made between the 


animal matter of the organization, and the vital prin- 


ciple acting init. The nervous power muft not be 
ein a ded: with the nerves; nor the power of digef- 


_ tion with the {tomach. 


§ 199» 
Difeafes of the organization, whether they relate to- 
feveral organs at the fame time, or to one organ ex- 
clufively, are not difeafes and feeblenefs of the vital 


_ ptinciple, which aéts in the organs, as properly {peak- 


ing there are no difeafes of the foul, but they are 


organic difeafes; affections of human nature, which 


I 2  artfe 
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arife’ from a changed ftate of the folids and fluids, 
excited by certain ftimulants. 


§ 200. 

Agreeably to this obfervation, we fhall take a view’ | 

of the afthenic ftate of fome of the principal fyftems- 
in the human body. 


§ 201. 


Of thefe, the nervous fyftem firft deferves our at- 
tention. People talk a great deal of nervous weak- 
nefs, without properly knowing what is meant by it. 
At the period when Dr. White’s fyftem was in vogue, 
all unnatural phenomena, and all difeafes, were afcribed 
to the nerves. The nerves are the chief organs of the 
human body; the fineft perhaps of the animal fub-— 
fiances; the beft fitted for the a&tion of the vital: 
principle, and the moft.fufceptible of its influence ; 
that is, of all the animal parts, the moft animated. 
In them, therefore, are manifefted the effential pro- 
“perty of the vital principle, irritability in the highefe 
degree. “Fhe nerves are the conduétors by which the 
vital principle is conveyed throughout the whole body. © 
The more an individual organ is filled with nerves, it. 
is the more animated ;. as is the cafe with the brain: 
and. the fpinal marrow. i 

Thofe changes and difeafed ftates, generally afcribed’ 
“to the nerves, are phenomena which arife from the 
changed action of the vital principle, as well as from. 
certain changes in the interior part of the organization. _ 
They are. affections, which relate. not merely to the’ 
nerves, but to organic parts in general. We know 

| Oy) Gee with 


a 
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with certainty that, in fome difeafes, the nerves fuf- 
fer; but we do not know to what extent. ‘The 
name therefore of nervous difeafes has been made by 
far too general. Nervous medicines (nervina) have 
a very indefinite meaning. Spirituous. medicines are 
fometimes claffed among them, and fometimes anti- 
f{pafmodics; and yet an emetic or laxative is fome- 
times a real nervinum. Fvery thing faid of the braced 
or relaxed {tate of the nerves, neryous fluid, and ner- 
vous {pirits, is mere hypothedfis. | 

When we confider more narrowly the fymptoms of 
nervous feeblenets, as they are commonly laid down, 
we find them in general merely phenomena of too 
weak or immoderate irritability : we are therefore al- 
moft induced, honeftly confefling our ignorance, to 
leave the nervous fy{tem entirely out of queftion, 
and to adhere rather to the flate of the vital prin- 
ciple and of the organization in general, Would a 
practitioner lofe any thing if, for example, in cafes of 
«ramp, without thinking of the nerves, he fhould 
adhere to that indication which dire&ts him to leffen 
the mmoderate exciting irritability, and then to re- 
pair the loft powers ? 

Difeafes of the 6rgan of the foul have very often 
been confidered as affeCtions of the nerves. There is 
reafon, howey er, to thinkthat there are no difeafes in 
which the nerves alone are affected, though in many 
they fuffer more or lefs, 

According to this. obfervation, bey whole conceit 
__refpecting nervous fpecifics, as well as difeafes merely 

nervous, falls to the ground. 

For the farther confirmation of what has been here 
obferved, we fhall mention a few fymptoms faid to indi- 

| Sey ee wh 7 cate 
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cate nervous feeblenefs. They certainly fhew, in 
part, that the nerves are affected; but with our im- 
perfect knowledge of the nervous fyftem, they can 
fupply the phyfician with nothing but hints that fome 
of the chief organs of life are deranged; that .a dif- 
proportion prevails between the ‘ital principle and 
the organization ; and, in particular, that a difeafed 
{tate exifts in the interior of certain organs. 

THESE SYMPTOMS ARE, 

1. IMMODERATE SUSCEPTIBILITY OF ALL THE 
passions. This properly is a difeafe of the organ of 
the foul, whether that organ is affetted by ftimu- 
Jants, which act more intimately and in fome mea- 
fure immediately upon it, or by fuch as are com- 
municated to it by means -of the coarfer animal or- 
gans, 

The affections communicated to the organ of the 
foul, by means of the confent of the other organs and 
fy{tems of the body, and the incidents thence arifing, 
fuch as the changed motion of the blood, palpitation ~ 
of the heart, fainting, the ufual hyfteric fymptoms, 
have been commonly clafled among the figns of ner- 
vous weaknefs; but they can be fo only when com- — 
bined with other figns of immoderate irritability. 

2. VIOLENT ACTION OF PHYSICAL STIMULANTS. 
Immoderate ftrong effects ffom laxatives :  patins rea- 
dily occafioned are the confequences. 

It is admitted that the nerves may be either weak 
and highly fenfible, or highly fenfible and at the fame 
time ftrong ; alfo weak and poffeffed of little fenfibi- 
lity. Buc the figns which are fuppofed to denote 
{trength or feeblenefs of the nervous fyftem, are much 
rather figns of a general energy or atonia of or- 
ganization, 


The 
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The fymptoms which are fuppofed to denote fub- 

| jective aflhenia of the nerves, fuch as frequent ftart- 
tng and inclination to fhuddering or fhivering, giddi- 
ne({s, hyfteric head-ach, fpafmodic affections, tranfient 
convulfive movements of the limbs, delicate ‘kin, 
weak fatigued appearance, pees to the general figns 
of a{thenia. 
§ 202. 


ASTHENIA OF THE LYMPHATIC SYSTEM. 

This fyftem confifts in'a compofition of organic 
parts, which’ by means of the vital principle refident 
in them, are deftined for the bufinefs of abforption, 
{eparation, nourifhment, and animalization. IJrregu- 
larities and changes from the found’ ftate in the inte- 
rior of thefe organs, have an important influence on 
the fyftem of the human body in general. A {tate in 
which either the vital principle, acting in this fyftem, 
does not perfectly manifeft itfelf, or in which changes 


take place in the interior of thefe organs, we call. 


feeblenefs of the lymphatic fyftem. 

The confequences of the afthenic ftate of this 
_fyftem, which ferve us at the fame time as fymptoms, 
are ob{tructions in the glands, contraction of the vef- 
-fels, deficiency of digeftion and fanguification, defec- 
tive nutrition. The more accurate figns of thefe irre- 
_ gularities, we derive from the external {tate and exter- 
‘ nal changes of the body. 


§ 203. a 
ASTHENIA OF THE SYSTEM OF THE BLOOD-VES- 
SELS. 
ne ftate arifes chiefly from the following caufes : 
. Deficient, impeded, or irregular influence of the 
oy cial Pyne. 
1 4 2. Deficient 
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2. Deficient energy and folidity of the blood-organs, 
3. Defective admixture of the blood; when the 
individual parts want proper cohefion; when many 
component parts exift in greater quantity than the 


found ftate, and an cue relation of the whole, will 


permit; and when individual component parts, being 
Jefs bound by the vital principle, manifeft their che- 
mical action. : 

The fymptoms of this difeafed fate of the fyftem 
of the blood-veffels i is well known: they may be afcer- 
tained by the pulfe, and the infpetion of blood taken 
from the patient. In afthenic difeafes the pulfe is 
weak, foft, low, and exceedingly quick. When the 
pulfe, in the courfe of the difeafe, becomes weaker, 


fofter, lower, and quicker, it isa bad fign. Accord, 


ing to Weickard*, we may conclude that the quick- 
nefs of the pulfe proceeds from weaknefs, when the 
heart beats hard and flrong, on the hand being ap- 
plied over it, while the beating in the arteries is found 
to be weak: alfo when this Taree is increafed after 


the ufe of wine or ftrengthening medicines. A pulfe | 


of this kind often rifes fa 140 fiokess in a minute. 
_ The great difficuity here is to diftinguifh the par- 
ticular eo of this fyftem, from thofe of the 


bodily organization in general. Before the difcovery — 
of the lymphatic veffels, the empirics had only two © 
objects to which their attention was directed, the — 
blood and ftomach :° difeafe of the firft and fecond — 
ways. Some even progeeded farther, and confidered | 
the blood, in which they. thought they could find i 


hoth hfe and the foul, as the animating principle, 


td Tojfetten lektiire, Part II, P: 554- 


They 
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They prefcribed, therefore, medicines for purifying 
_ the blood, by which they imagined they could remove 
the corruption in its admixture; and talked of the 
_acridity of the blood, &c. In a word, their practice 
was altogether bloody. 

" § 204. 
ASTHENIA OF THE ORGAN OF THE SKIN. | 

This organ is of more importance than many be- 
lieve. We have not here a mere hide extended over 
our body, but a general animated organ or rather 
fyftem : the connection of an infinite multitude of 
organic parts, all direéted towards one end, and con- 
taining nerves, lymphatic and blood veflels, the whole 
forming the medium ‘which connects us with fur- 
rounding nature. When changes and deviations take 
place, therefore, in one or more of the organs of this 
- fyftem or organization, what confiderable influence 
muft they not have on the ftate of our whole exift- 
ence. We know the connection of the organs of the 
fkin by its fympathy with various other organ and 


 fyftems: as, for example, 1 the fyftem of digeftion, the 


bowels, é&c. | 

Wve obferve, 

at THE EXTERNAL STATE OF THE SKIN: rough, 
ae foft, hard, flabby, braced. 

. STATE OF SENSATION 5 oreat fenfibility or he- 
Bulide The latter fenfation is the confequence of a 
confined or irregular aétion of the vital principle in 
the organ of the fkin, which may take place even 
while the vital principle is in full aE in other 
_/ pigans, 

% DeRANGED 
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3. DERANGED ABSORPTION AND RESORPTION, 
‘Hence obftrudtions and callofities in the glands of the. 
fkin ; congeftions in individual parts ; ; contraction and 
narrowne(s of the vetlels, which give rife to a multi- 
tude of cutaneous diforders, outbreaking, immoderate 
perfpiration, &c. Suppreffion of the ufual perfpira- 
tion. On this changed ftate depiend the drynefs or 
moifture, heat or cold, of the (kin. 


The fyftem of the fkin, therefore, deferves the ute! 


mott attention of the phyfician; and thofe external 
medicines which exercife an action on it, are on that 
eccount highly MOTERY of notice, 


§ 205: 


ASTHENIA OF THE SYSTEM OF DIGESTION, 


WEAK DIGESTION. 

_ It too often happens, that people deviate from the 
happy mean, and run into extremes. Sometimes all 
~difeafes are aicribed to the ftomach; and fometimes, 


though reminded by the moft lively fenfations, we — 


feem to forvet that we have one. This fault arifes 
from people contidering general {ymptoms as fymp- 
toms of a weak ftomach, and forgetting that the 
powers of digeition often fuffer on account of the 
confenfus of Fee whole frame. It happens not un- 


frequently that fome affections, confidered as fympr — 


toms of a feeble ftomach, are rather forebodings of 


it; and indicate medicines totally different from thale 


by which we imagine we produce a direct action on 


- the ftomach. I fhall fay nothing of the error of con- 


fidering mere impurities, and the voiding of them, — 
as the only fymptoms of a’ difeafed ftate of the 


powers of digeftion: they are the confequences, and 


feldom — 


~ 
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Afeldom the caufes, of the difeafed ftate of the fyftem — 
of digeftion, and often appear, within a longer or 
fhorter period, after fome difagreeable action on this 
fyftem. Artificial evacuation.of them may, however, 
fecond the exertions made by nature to free the body 
from fuch ufelefs matter; but it cannot dire@ly re= 
move the changed ftate of the fyftem, and reftore the 
equilibrium which has been loft. This fyftem is an 
animated fyftem. 
Feeblenefs of the fyftem of digeftion arifes partly 
from deficiency or irregularity in the influence and 
activity of the vital principle; and partly from a 
changed ftate of the organs. We then find an unna- 
’ tural irritability of the ftomach, either with or with- 
out the exertion of power. A weak {tomach is every 
moment deranged in fome degree in its functions, 
both by ftimulants which have an immediate action 
‘upon it, fuch as food, and by thofe which affect it by 
its fympathy with other organs; for no confenfus in > 
the human body is greater than that of the ftomach : 
it is in fuch intimate connection with all the other 
organs, that the mutual affections manifeft themfelves 
by the mott ftriking external fymptoms. The fyftem 
_ of digeftion fuffers, both when difagreeable ftimulants 
act upon other organs, and when changes take place 
in the interior of thefe organs. The other organs alfo 
‘are more or lefs affected by a difeafed fate of the 
ftomach. Hence arifes the great influence of a debi- 
litated fyftem of digeftion on the whole organization ; 
on all the external and internal fun¢tions of the body; 
on all the fyftems, and their exertions of power. 
The confequences of this may be feen, in a very per- 
| oe manner, in the nervous, lymphatic blood and 
‘eon 
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venal fyftems, Abforption, ‘excretion, fanguificatior, 
&c. are deranged. It.is of importance, therefore, to be 


able to know the fymptoms of a debilitated ftate of © 
the fyftem of digeftion, which are exhibited more or — 


lefs by affeGtions of the ftomach. 


1. Belching, oppreffion in the region of the fto- ~ 


su eructation after eating, orin Hea morning fafting, 
2. A violent, heavy pain in the head. 


3. In: Jolence and droufine! fsimmediately after mele 


"6 ste Bly covered with flimy matter. 

s. Irregularity in 
undigetted ftate. 

6. Whole body puffed up, and particularly the 
ower belly. 


o 


lid. 
8. Paffage of worms by ftool. 


eoing to ftool ; ; food paffing in an — 


7. Bloatednefs, and bluifh colour of the lower eye- _ 


Some of thefe affections may be obferved where — 
the flate of the ftomach is good, after it has been — 
overloaded ; but they become ftronger fymptoms of 
the digeftive faculty being weakened, when they are ; 
obferved after a very moderate meal of light food; 


‘or when they manifeft themfelyes at other times of — 


‘the day befides meals. 


All thofe who fuffer from a-weak ftomach are, in 
‘general, feeble, and have great irritability. Debili- 
tated people fuffer from all ftimulants; but the fto-— 


mach fuffers firft. After expofure to cold, or any other 


change, they are immediately attacked with loofenefs ; ” 
the perfpiration is checked, and other general affec-— 
tions of the fyftem foon follow: {pafms, hypochon- | 


driac and hyfteric complaints ; a fpeedy and general 
change of the previous fate, which manifefts itfelf 


by. 
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by ‘a changed phyfiognomy, diftorted features, pale 
-complexon, dull languid hollow eye, and blue colour 
of the under eye-lid. 


§ 206. 

ASTHENIA OF THE SYSTEM OF RESPIRATION. 
‘The fymptoms are, a compreffed narrow cheft, im- 
ability to contain the breath long; fhort and uneafy 
breathing, connected with pain aad conftnidion of 
the breaft; feeble voice; want of breath when walk- 
ing up or afcending any fteep place: the well-known | 
fymptoms of afthma. 2 

Thofe acquainted with the deftination of the lungs, 
know the influence of the: afthenic. ftate of this 
fyftem, and what it is to have a weak breafl. The 
lungs very often fuffer in the period of manhood*, 


§ 207. 

_ SYSTEM OF THE ORGANS OF GENERATION. 

This fyftem: has a pre-eminent {hare of the vital 

_ principle, which is communicated,:in particular, to 
its fluid parts. The difeafed changes in this fyftem 
excite like changes in the chief vital organs. . Every 
thing, in general; that exalts the aétivity of the vital 
principle, has an animating effect on the generative 
' faculty. The organs of generation contain the fineft 
material component) parts, and the vital. principle 
feems to be accumulated in them. What,’ in, gene- 
tal, produces a debilitating effect on man; what in 
any organ occafions a difeafed change of. importangg, 
_ affects alfo the orgarts of generation. . Hence the 


© Hufeland’s J ournal der prakt, keilk., volt. p-'515- 
ME he | |  feeblenefs 
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feeblenefs of the generative faculty when the nourifh- 


ment is poor and deftitute of ftrength; alfo in dif~ 


eafes after long continuance, and in old age. When 
the vital principle is particularly active in any of the 
other organs, the energy of the generative faculty is 


lefs; as, for example, during great exertion of the 


powers of thought. 
Feeblene({s of the organs of generation may be con- 


fidered as a {trong fymptom of the general afthenic — 
ftate. Derangement of thefe organs is attended with — 
general difeafe, feeblenefs, and imperfect expanfion. | 
Hufeland fays, “ I am acquainted with no inftance of — 


_eunuchs having attained to a very great age. They 
-always remain half men*.” 


§ 208. 


ASTHENIA OF THE ORGAN OF THE SOUL. 


Though we are not acquainted with this organ, 
we think it proper to aflume a medium, by means of - 
which our great and immortal fpirit exercifes its — 


action on the coarfe bodily mafs; for, out of refpeé 


to ourfelves, we cannot entertain the idea of its hay- — 


ing an immediate action in our external flefh and 
blood. Our nerves, according to the phyfiologifts, 


have not. fufficient finenefs for that purpofe; and, 


therefore, it muft be an exceedingly tender interme-_ 


diate kind of fubftance, or half body, which we hefi- 
tate with awe whether we fhall call fpiritual or bodily; 
and which, at our departure from the prefent world, 
wwe may perhaps carry with us as a covering for the 


foul, in order to retain forfie remembrance of our — 


* Kunft das menfchl. leben zu verlangern, p* 275. 


darling 
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darling habitation. Where this organ of the fout 
Pais; whether it is diffufed throughout the whole 
body, or is fituated in the brain, is not yet deter- 
mined, becaufe we do not know where the feat of the 
foul is, or whether it actually requires a particular 
place of habitation. Defcartes will have it to be in 
the pineal gland, Drelincourt in the cerebellum, and 
Mieg in the {pinal marrow. S&émmering’s hypothefis. 
is well known*. As we have here, however, a very 
conyenient help to enable us to explain many of the 
phenomena of human nature, we fhall retain the idea 
ef an organ of the foul. Certain manifeftations of 
our fpiritual being can in no other manner be ex- 
plained, unlefs we have recourfe to materialifm. The 
foul is unchangeable, and remains unchanged, and ail . 
the changes of our nature take place merely in the 
material part. The foul cannot be difeafed, and can 
_ never become tired or exhaufted’; but it may be fen- 
 fible of difeafe, and be affected’ by the ftate of the 
body: that is, it receives impreffions from rt. Thefe 
impreffions are conveyed to it more immediately 
through the organ of the foul, with which it has the 
fame relation as the vital principle has with the ner- 
vous fyitem. The organ of the foul is ina mutual 
‘connection with the other organs of the body. The 
affections of the other organs of the body communi- 
_ cate themfelves to the organ of the foul, ‘as the affec- 
tions of the organ of the foul ee changes in the 
other organs. 
The organ of the foul has its own peculiar life; 
its own organic mixture; and, confequently, peculiar 


* See Sémmering tiber, das organ der Seele Koniptberg, 1796. 


changes 
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changes may take place in this organ. We may.ad- 
mit, therefore, a perfect or mperiect, a natural or un- 
natural, a found ora difeafed ftate of it. The changes 
which take place in the interior of this organs are int 
all is spr effected in the following manner: 

. By the immediate influence of the foul, and 
th eee changes excited by ideas. 

2. By external ftimulants, which have a particular 
_aétion on the nerves; as; ah example, poifon; and 
hence we may explain the phenomena, the infenfibi- 
lity, and phantafies; produced by narcotic poifons j 
alfo the fpeedier action of fuch fubftances on the 
powers of the imagination. They feem at firft to 
produce immediately a change in the organ of the 
foul. ' | 

3. By internal ftimulants. To this head belongs 
every communication of the changes produced in the 
iyftems and organs of the body; as, for example, in- 
the circulation of the blood; in the lymphatic fyf- 
stem, &c. 

By the impreffions made on the foul there arifle 
changes in this. organ, which by its meahs are commu-~ 
nicated to the reft of the body. .We may admit a 
certain gradation, according to which they are com- 
municated more or lefs, fooner or later; to certain 
organs. .Thus there arifes from anger firft a change 
in the nervous fyftem, which we ahferved in the fpaf- 
modic ftate, and the ftate of exalted ixritability > at 
a later period, the effets feem to follow in the fecre-_ 
tion and excretion. Great changes may take place in 
the organ of the foul, without the other organs fuf- 
fering from them in a perceptible manner. The tone 
weebs organ of the foul may be heightened; the ex- 

citability 
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titability and firmnefs of the organs of thought 
may be exalted in an extraordinary degree; and, on 
the other hand, natural feeblenefs or hebetude, the 
confequence of immoderate irritation, may exift. 

According to thefe preliminary obfervations, we 
can judge of the afthenic ftate of the foul when the 
~ tone of this organ is deranged by external caufes. 

The fymptoms of this afthenic ftate are, extremely 
violent effects from the influence of the paffions, 
which are difproportioned to the kind of ftimulant ; 
or infenfibility to mental ftimulants, hebetude. 

“We obfervé the great power of the foul over this 
organ, by which its mobility and irritability are pe- 

riodically fufpended, when the foul is baci en- 
gaged with any idea. | 


§ 209. 

We muft mention, alfo, that AsTHENIA WHICH 
ARISES FROM A DISPROPORTIONED RELATION 
OF INDIVIDUAL ORGANS TO EACH OTHER. AS 
_ the partial feeblenefs of a fingle organ communicates 
-itfelf to others, the fame is the cafe, on the other 
hand, with partial ftrength. Thus, by ftrengthening . 
a fingle organ, we have the means of diffufing general 
ftrength throughout the whole organization, efpe- 
‘cially when this ftrengthening relates to a principal 
organ. Hence it appears, to what organs our atten 
tion ought chiefly to be direéted, in order fo preferve 
health and ftrength. Among thefe are the lungs, 
the ftomach, the ‘kin,-and the genitals. 

By an inequality in the ftrength of individual 
organs, and the different manifeftations of ftrength 
or feeblenefs in the functions of individual fyftems, 
| K he Chere: 
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_ there arifes a difproportion in the ftate of the whole; — 
as, for example, when the powers of thought are ex- — 


elufively exercifed, the power of digeftion fuffers, as 
well as other faculties. | 


In this cafe we have the following indications for — 


Spee the equilibrium : 


. Ngesative, by intermitting the exclufive ule 
of he individual organ, and removing the ftimulant ' 


which aéts.upon it. The man of fludy muft make 
paufes in his mental occupations. 
2. Posirive, by weakening and leffening the ex- 
alted irritability. This is effected by cold applied 
locaily in phrenitis. 
3. BY STRENGTHENING THE OTHER ENFEE- 
BLED ORGANS. © We mutt, in particular, endeavour — 
to ftrengthen that organ which’ fuffers on account of 


its fympathy with the afflitted organs; for example, 


by maintaining and ftrengthening the fyftem of di- | 
_geftion in people who labour a great deal with the — 


head. 


In the oppofite cafe, when an organ fuffers parti< 
cularly from feeblenefs, the indication is: To prevent 7 


the debilitating action; to employ ftrengthening topi- 
cal medicines, which however requires great precau- 


tion, and muft be done only under certain conditions; 


and to ufe weakening means in regard to thofe organs 4 


which, on account of the confenfus, have acquired a 
preponderance of ftrength. 

When individual organs fuffer from an exceflive » 
degree of feeblenefs, fo that the activity of the vital 


4 


‘power in them is confined, other organs acquire im- i 


moderate ftrength; an exalted irritability, becaufe the” 
vital power in them is fo much the more active. The 


confequence — 
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conféquence is, a general feeblenefs, as thefe organs 
are worn out by their immoderate degree of irritabi- 
lity. When one fide of the body is paralytic, the 
action of all the powers in the other is much ftronger: 
fecretion and abforption are performed: in the found 
fide with uncommon activity. Hence it happens, 
. that in a return of apoplexy the difeafe more readily 
attacks the found parts. | 

To reflore the equilibrium thus deftroyed; we.muft 
endeavour to ftrengthen the enfeebled organ, but at ' 
the fame time to leffen the immoderate irritability 
_ of the found organs. In cafes of lamenefs, therefore, 
STRENGTHENING TOPICAL MEDICINES fhould be 

applied to the difeafed organ, and WEAKENING ME- 
- DicINEs to thofe not attacked; for example, cold 
fomentations. Thus, in cafes of lamenefs, bleeding 
may be employed in the oppofite fide. Hence it may 
be explained, why empirics, by their random mixture 
of medicines, fometimes animating and fometimes 
debilitating, are enabled on certain occafions to effect 


cures (§ 42 7). 
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CHAPTER V. 


REMOTE CAUSES OF FHE ASTHENIC STATE- 


§ 21. 
‘Tux immediate caufes of afthenia lic in a change 
of the internal organization; and the queftion, by 
what means this change 1s produced, leads us to exter~ 
nal ftimulants, which give occafion to this internal 
change or derangement of the internal ftate. 
Such derangement of the internal ftate can, how- 


” 


ever, take place without external influence ; without — 


cautes acting externally, when we confider the or- 
ganization as animated. The procefs of life is not 
eternal: the organs are at length worn out by the 


activity of the vital principle operating in them; they — 
fuitain, in the courfe of time, a lofs in their irritabi- — 


lity and fenfibility, and become gradually unfit for 


the action of the vital principle. Thus death of the — 


erganization muft enfue, even under the influence of 
the moft favourable circumftances. 


Re Ge Be 


The remote caufes act conditionally on the orga- — 
nization, according as it has more or lefs receptibi- © 


lity for them. This receptibility exifts in the higheft 


degree in the afthenic ftate. Where there is a {mall 


degree of fufceptibility of irritation, external caufes 


will produce no changes in the organization. Some-_ 
thing, however, depends on the internal ftrength of 


& the ; 
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the external ftimulant. There are external caufes. 
which derange the moft folid organization. 
All external agents are, in pnciad, remote caufes of 
difeafe. To enumerate the whole of them, I fhould 
be obliged to write an etiology. From the immenfe 
-multitude { fhall. therefore felect only thofe which 
leave immediately behind them an enfeebled ftate of 
the organization, and which diftinguith themfelves by 
their debilitating effects, 


| S212, 
Thefe caufes may be properly divided as follows: 
1. DirECT DEBILITATING; fuch as cold, exter- 
nal violence, warm liquors. 
2. INDIRECT DEBILITATING, by withdrawing 
the neceffary ftimulants; deficiency of nourifhment, 
both in regard to panty and quality. 


§ 213. 

faniother: divifion of thefe caufes, into predifpofing 
and accidental, may be eftablifhed in theory, but it 
gives occafion to many practical errors, as they may 
be very eafily confounded. with each other, and parti- 
cularly thofe which pave the way for difeafe with 

_. thofe that precede difeafe. | 
tied Wa to debility i is an enfeebled conttitu- 
tion of the organization, which exifts before the afthe- 
~ nic affections manifeft themfelves; but by means of 
which thefe affecttons are eafily produced by external 
eaufes. Such an afthenic predifpofition is, as it 
were, a mean ftate between health and difeafe.. In 
theory, the line of feparation between afthenia and 
afthenic predifpofition may be drawn with a confi- 
K 3 : derable — 
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derable degree of accuracy; but in practice the diag> — 
nofis muft be attended with great difficulties. 


§ 214. - 

If the conftitution is already enfeebled, debilitating — 
ftimulants act with much more violence and certainty. 
In that cafe alfo ftimulants, which feem capable of — 
producing little effect, eccafion the greateft changes. 
After great fatigue, fudden fear will be attended with _ 
the moft dangerous confequences. 

We fhall now proceed 'to mention a few of the prin- 
cipal debilitating caufes. 


§ 215. 

The firft to be confidered is, DESCENT FROM EN- 
FEEBLED PARENTS. It however frequently hap- © 
pens, that fickly feeble parents have ftrong children 5 ~ 
but thefe children always come into the world feeble, , 
and their afthenic predifpofition 1s removed by pro- — 
per treatment. The children, in particular, of thofe 
parents who have weakened their organs of generation — 
by diffipation, or who haye begot them in-old age, or ~ 
at an unripe period of life, bring with them into the 
world feeblenefs and difeafe; they have an old ap- | 
pearance, a wrinkled withered fkin hanging ‘loofe _ 
around the bones ; they fuffer in a double degree from ~ 
the common difeafes of infancy, and the exifting pre- — 
difpofition for difeafe is expensed in them by the — 
flighteft accidental caufe. 

Dileates of the lymphatic fyftem, for example ie r 
philis, fcrophula, and the gout in parents, give occa+ 
fion, in particular, to the afthenic ftate in children. 

{mproper conduct of the mother during pregnancy, 

when 
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35 
‘when fhe expofes herfelf to debilitating flimulants ; 
for example, venereal infeétion, the immoderate ufe 
‘of hot liquors, will alfo promote igh aithenic ftate in 
‘the children. 

The firft affections ant difeafes ag new-born chil- 
‘dren, the more they deviate froin thofe ufual at that 
‘period, inflammation of the eyes, convulfions, glan- 
‘dular {wellings, &c. ferve as evident figns of this 
afthenia. 


8 216, 


What can tend more to weaken the vital thread, 
and, in general, to lay the foundation for an afthenic 
predifpofition during life, than a DEBILITATING 
‘EDucATION? And thefe bad confequences will be 
{till more promoted by neglecting children during the 
-firft years of their life, when they are fo fufceptible of 
every ftimulant, and at the fame time too deficient in 
power for their organization to withftand properly 
‘their pernicious action; while they poffets fuch a high 
degree of irritability, that the ftimulants which exer- 
eife an action on them, give rife to the moft violent 
_ agitation. A perverted education not only with-holds 
the ftrengthening means neceflary for repairing the loft _ 
‘powers, at an age when, on account of exceflive irrita~ 
bility, the greateft confumption takes place; but it 
‘ncreafes this irritability by external pernicious ftimu- 
fants. Thefe debilitating means are, bad, coarfe, in- 
digeftible food; fpirits, and-{trong beer. « 

A child not fuckled by its mother 1s unfortunate, 
‘but ftill more fo when it receives its nourifhment from 
‘a difeafed, confumptive, or venereal nurfe. In this 
meen era general pted:{pofition to feeblenefs, if not to 

K 4 . indi- 
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individual-difeafes, is tranfmitted. A foundation for 
feeblenefs in children is laid alfo by too fudden wean- 
ing, and in particular by too {peedy a tranfition to 
hard undigeftible nourifhment. Bad nourifhment is 
for the moft. part a-caufe of wretchednefs in the nur- — 
{ery too much neglected; and to this may be added, 
want of frefh air and fufficient exercife; too much 
confinement within doors, too much fitting; 1mmo- — 
derate ftraining of the bodily powers in running, and — 
afterwards by improper recreations; too much. ten- 
dernefs by being kept too warm, relaxation, and — 
foftening by warm fomentations; alfo a contrary treat- — 
ment, by expofing children to too much cold, in 
order to harden them ; calling forth the powers of the 
mind in an imprudent manner, and, in general, by an 
artificial forcing of nature in regard both tothebodyand ~ 
the mind, and by the improper treatment of the difeafes ~ 
of infancy. Feeblenels is promoted alfo, and the beau- 
tiful works of nature are deformed, by bandages and 
narrow cloathing ; the expanfion of the body is res 
tarded in order to produce a delicate figure; and the 
complexion of wretchednefs and difeafe is communi- ~ 
cated to children by depriving them of pureair. The 
confequences of fuch an education, which is too com: 
mon_in nurferies, may be readily conceived: the poor 
feeble beings tremble when expofed to the leaft breath - 
of air, and not only give the phyfician an opportunity 
ef ftudying in them all the difeafes of children, but — 
alfo a great number of the difeafes of grown perfons, 
which, by their natural iranfition to the age of child- 
hood, are interwoyen in their infantine conftitutions. 
Such an early feeblenefs, where the vital principle it--_ 
felf has fuftained: a lofs, is tranfmitted, with. all. its 

. confe-.% 
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confequences, to the future periods of life. Want -of 
irritability ‘in the organization, and weaknefs in the. 
power of all the inftruments requifite for the fun@tions 
of nature, fuch as animalization, &c. make all repa- 

ration from. without ufelefs; fo that no perfect re- 
_ eftablifhment can take place. Such beings havea fee- 
ble wretched exiftence ; and their whole life may be 
called a chronic difeafe. 


§ 217. 

In regard to debilitating caufes, the following ob- 

fervation muft be added: fome of thefe caufes debili- 
tate PosITIvELY, fuch as debilitating ftimulants ; 
and others NEGATIVELY, through deficiency: as for 
example, want of pure air; want of neceflary nou- 
rifhment, &c. The debilitating caufes will admit of 
being treated here in a more curfory manner, as they 
are known as the general caufes of difeafe. 


§ 218, 


The air by which we are furrounded may, by 
changes in its admixture and component parts, be- 
come an afthenic caufe. We here allude in parti- 
cular to the fpecific admixture of the air; the pro- 
_ portion of its component parts, by which it peculiarly 
_ produces changes in our bodies. Damp air weakens 
the tone of the folids, and deftroys the equilibrium 
of the vital principle in all the organs, and particu- 
larly in the fyftem of the nerves. When the at- 
mofphere is damp, the moft afthenic difeafes prevail, 
-fuch as apoplexy, lamenefs, dropfy, gout, nervous 
fevers. CH es 
Heat increafes irritability, and relaxes, at the fame 

time, 
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time, the tone of the fibres, when it 1s connected with 

moifture; and hence the great prevalence of nervous 

difeafes in hot climates. Cold evidently debilitates 

in a certain meafure, and according to the nature of | 
the bodily conftitution ; when in an inferior degree it 

acts as a mean for carrying off heat, and in its ex-— 
treme degrée. it produces the fame effects as heat. It’ 
acts differently on a ftrong powerful body, from what 
it does on a body enfeebled, by previous caufes. It 
has been remarked in London, that far more people 
die during a fevere than duringa moderate winter. 

The air, from various caufes, acquires a different 
mixture of component parts; fo that it fometimes con- 
tains more oxygen, fometimes more carbon, and fome- 
times raore azot. It takes up the evaporations of plants 
and animals, either feparated through a living che- 
mical procefs, or difengaged by the inanimate opera- 
tion of decompofition and corruption, or from eva- 
poration during the artificial preparation of chemical 
bodies, or from marfhes, and by thefe means be- 

comes one of the greateft debilitating caufes and poi- | 
fons for man. 

‘The choice of a habitation and place of refidence is 
therefore of the utmoft importance. Living in large 
cities, where a great many people are crowded toge- 
ther in a very narrow f{pace, and furrounded by eva-. 
porations from ail the kingdoms of nature, is preju- 
dicial to health; hkewife living near large lakes, mo-_ 
raffles, quarries, and bogs ; in diftrits biren expofed to. 
inundations, or where the air is filled with exhalations — 

from putrid bodies. The cafe is the fame in regard to 
living in confined air, that is, air which cannot. be. 
again filled with better component parts after it ,has 

become - 
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become corrupted by breathing, as water is by long 
ftanding. Long refidence therefore iin a clofe room is 


pernicious, and one of the chief caufes of feeblenefs*. 


§ 219. 
‘Foon, ina variety of ways, may be a caufe of fee- 
aes | 


. A WANT OF THAT NOURISHMENT WHICH IS 


Pie sbavay FOR MAINTAINING LIFE. ‘The ani-+ 
malized bodily matter, to fupport the chemical opera- 


tion of life, requires reparation of that which has been 


loft. If this reparation is not fufficient ; if it be dif- 


proportionate to the matter loft; if irritability be too 


violent, and the wafte occafioned by the organic 
_ powers be fo great, that a fufficiency of vital matter 


cannot be conveyed into the body, at leaft during 
this period of immoderate vital activity, feeblenefs 
is occafioned, and life confequently is fhortened. 


The greater the deficiency in the reparation of that 
‘which has been loft, the more the powers decreafe ; 
the more morbid irritability acquires a fuperiority, and 


exercifes its deftru€tive power on the human frame. 
Thus, feverifh affections and fpafms arife as the confe- _ 
quences of hunger. This ftate proceeds fo far, that at 


aft the active power of the organs is totally exhaufted, 
‘and lamenefs and rigidity enfue; irritability can no 


longer be excited, becaufe all fenfibility for ftimu- 


_ Jants in the organs is extinguifhed. ‘husdeath follows 


from hunger. 


nae To avoid being too prolix, I hall refer the reader to Spren- 
gel’s Handluch der Pathologie, Leipfic, 1795, Part I. page 490. 
where every thing of importance refpecting this eee has been 


| ‘SSsuatil collected, 


2, AN 
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2. AN IMMODERATE ‘QUANTITY OF NOURISH-" 
MENT, that 1s, difproportioned to the power of digef> — 
tion and to habit, increafes on the one hand uirritabi- — 


lity, and at the fame time introduces corruptible mat- 


ter into the body; becaufe the-exceffive quantity of | 


nourifhment impedes the action of the abforbing vef- 


fels. This immoderate irritability of the organs of — 


digeftion commonly ends in lamenefs. 


3. THE USEOF UNSOUND NOURISHMENT. Nou- — 
rifhment of this kind is prejudicial, either by in- — 
creafing too much the aétivity of the vital principle, — 
and confequently irritability and predifpofition to in- — 
flammation, or by depreffing it below that degree ne~ — 


ceflary for maintaining health, or by introducing per- _ 


nicious matter into the body. To this head belong, 


— 


in the firft cafe, ftimulating high-feafoned dithes; the — 


immoderate ufe of animal food and f{piritugus liquors ; 


and in the laft cafe unnatural food, or food corrupted — 


by its admixture, preparation, or being long kept. 


Among the chief caufes of fecblenefs, are reckoned 
fpirituous liquors, the effects of which are feen in tre-_ 
mor of the hands, a pale complexion, bloated face, 


ulcers, dropfy, gout, apoplexy, and other afthenic dif- 


“ —— 


eafes. Among the unfound kinds of nourifhment, ‘of — 
the fecond clafs, are too watery food; a vegetable dict — 
while expofed to fevere labour; farinaceous fodd; — 
water ufed as a beverage to thofe not accuftomed — 
toit, The body obtains corrupted matter by putrid — 
fleth, the flefh of difeafed animals, unfermented beer, — 


four wine, unripe fruit, &c. 


The vital principle of the digeftive faculty i is, how=: 


ever, able to overcome the pernicious effets which 


arife from the quantity and mixture of nourifhment, 
and the bufinefs of the lymphatic. fyftem can be car-— 
ried 
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tied’on with fuch ftrength as to prevent corrupted 
-nourifhment from being communicated to the juices 5 
‘but this vital ftrength depends on the operation of fo 
many different caufes, that, in procefs of time, when 
fach pernicious ftimulants are continued, there is pro- 
duced a greater relaxation of thefe organs, the more 
_ their powers are unnaturally excited. 

Sometimes the confequences of improper diet do 
not appear till a late period; but in that cafe they 
are fo much the worle (§ 144.) The confequences of 
"the daily ufe of lead with the food, do not thew them- 
felves fometimes till after feveral years. The ftomach, 
which in the period of health and power has long 
_withftood unfound nourifhment, or the irregular ufé of 
it,fo that people begin to imagine they have accuftom- 
ed themfelves to fuch vnhealthful food, difplays its fee- 

lenefs in declining years, and is half lamed in old 
age. | 

5. Too TENDER NouRISHMENT. ‘The powers of 
_ digeftion by fuch nourifhment acquire too little exer- 
hice: and, for want of ufe, their activity becomes re- 
taxed. A like inaétivity takes place alfo in feveral 
other organs-and fyftems; as for example, weakened 
abforption and reforption, and there arifes in parti- 
cular a weakened reaction of the powers of digeftion 
 againft the ation of the nourifhment ; fo that the moft 

violent affections of the ftomach are produced by the 
‘commoneftt food. | 
To this head belongs the exchufive ufe of vegetable 
food, particularly without fufficiént exercife, and to, 
fuch as haye not been accuftomed to it from their in- 
fancy. Children who have been fed with vegetables, 
without the fmnalleft addition of animal food, or the 
3 milk 
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milk of animals, are, for the moft part, exceedingly 


feeble. , a 


The relation between exercife and nourifhment is ~ 


F 


j 


alfo to be taken into confideration. By bodily las 


bour and exercife nourifhment is rendered eafy of di- 


geftion. 


§ 220. 


One of the principal caufes of feeblenefs is a. sEDEN- 


TARY MODE OF LIFE.- Not ufing the bodily powers | 


impedes expanfion of the organization ; prevents the 


body from acquiring fufficient ftrength and {folidity, ~ 
and keeps the internal functions in a like flate of in-_ 
activity. The unfortunate inclination for reft and in-~ 
dolence {till increafes the more it 1s gratified, and the — 


—— 


ee "a d 


confequence is general debility. Hence extenuation, | 


dropty, and cachexy. This ftate is the more inju-— 


rious to health, when, during the general inaCtivity — 
of the body, individual organs are particularly excite 


ed; as for inftance the organs of the foul. 


/ 


§ 221. 


IMMODERATE SLEEP, BUT IN PARTICULAR WANT 


OF THE NECESSARY SLEEP. In the firft cafe there 


arifes a want of the requifite irritability, obftruétion 


of the juices, congeftions, inactivity of all the func- — 
‘tions; in the latter cafe, immoderate irritability, fe-_ 
verifh affections, {fpafms, and contequently: wafte and — 


exhauftion of the powers. 


PAEAZ20 
IMMODERATE ACTIVITY OF THE BODILY POWERS, 


by which more is confumed than can be repaired by 


nature ; 
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nature; and from which, by immoderate ufe of 
the organs of motion, yelaxation and lamenefs are pro- 
duced. Irritability is exalted in an exceffive degree ; 
and by the immoderate activity of individual organs, 
the whole body fuffers in confequence of fympathy. ~ 
_ Too early ftrafning, when difproportioned to the 
powers, which is not even required in animals, is one 
of the chief caufes of feeblenefs, 
_ IMMODERATE ACTIVITY OF THE POWERS OF 
THE sOUL excites immoderate irritability in the or- 
gan of the foul, which at length ends in the relaxa- 
‘tion, lamenefs, and inutility of that organ. By the 
relation between it-and the other organs, thefe affec- 
tions of the organ of the foul are communicated to 
the whole body. Too much employment, an_un- 
fteady flying from one purfuit to another, the conflict 
of contending paffions connected with this ftate, and 
the reftlefs neceffity of continual thinking, which marrs 
the enjoyment of exhilarating pleafures, and even fleep,.. 
are particularly prejudicial. 


§ 223. 
CARE OF THE SKIN NEGLECTED. 


The importance of the organ of the fkin is well 
_ known (§ 204.) Negleé&t of bathing, wafhing, and 
purifying the furface of the body, Pore ayes! ina 
peculiar manner, to that national debility, {fo preva- 
lent at prefent ; produces derangement in the organs 
of the fkin, irregularity in the general fenfation, and 
great uritability or hebetude. 


§ 224. 
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§ 224. | 

Tae PAasstons which produce an exalted aétivity : 
of the foul are, in a certain degree, efpecially when — 
excited by unpleafant impreffions, highly debilitating. 
Terror, anger, fear, care, hatred, melancholy, and en- © 
vy, occafion an irregular activity of the vital princi-. 
ple. Some of them excite immoderate irritability, 
and others opprefs and deftroy it. The confequences, — 
in regard to all the organs, are fimilar to thofe of the 
moft dreadful potifons. ‘ All the paffions inhabit | 
the female body,” fays Rouffeau, “and their violence — 
is the greater the lefs they can be gratified.” 


Sib ay. 
The artificial feeblenefs and debility produced by — 
fenfibility carried to excefs, deferve alfo to be men- — 
tioned. Difeafe of the imagination becomes at laft — 
actual difeafe: it is all the fame whether one is really — 
fick, or only imagines fo. There are fome men ~ 
who, as it were, confider it indecent to be always 
well, and who, by their perverted mode of life, bring 
themfelves to fuch a ftate, that their health is 
- entirely deftroyed. A pale fickly look, a dull Jan- 
guid eye, foft delicate limbs, diforders of the breaft — 
and ftomach, inability to make any exertion, weak- 
nefs and hebetude of the fenfes, and particularly a 
weaknefs of fight, produced by the prematare ufe of 
glafies, are all confequences of affected difeafe among ~ 
the higher claffes *. Asruddy cheeks are confidered a” 
| | fion 


* About the beginning of the prefent century it was a modifh 
folly, common among ladies of quality, to aftect feeblenefs ‘and 
indi{pofition evento excefs. Thus the Duchefs of Marlborough, | 

when — 
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fion of rufticity, one of the fir points in education 
is to guard againft having the appearance of health : 
the child.is carefully kept. within doors, that it may 
not lofe its pale look; it is half ftarved to make it 
appear flender, and the female fex ufe chalk or vinegar 
_ to give them a fair complexion. 

To this head belong overftraining the imagination ; 
expofing one’s felf to dangerous fituations ; fympathy 
for the fufferings of others carried to excefs ; filling 
the mind with gloomy melancholy ideas; longing for 
and fighing after impoffibilities, the phantoms of a 
detanged brain; the fo called fever-of love; conti- 
nual Shaaiansis and lamentation ré{pecting pretend- 
_ ed miferies ; activity directed to wrong objects, which 
exhaufts the fineft powers of life to no purpofe, and 
of which the melancholy confequences are defpair, 
poverty, and fuicide. 


§.226. 


There is nothing which tends to debilitatein wii 
degree, or with more certainty, than VENEREAL D1S8- 
SIPATION: unnatural {training and weakening the 
organs of generation, by which the vital power itfelf 
1S injured, the nobleft juices of the ebody exhautted ;: 

irrita- 


when fhe travelled from London to Blenheim, caufed whole 
4wapgon loads of ftraw to be difpatched for the purpofe of cover- 
ing the pavement before the entrance of the inns, that her deli« 
* cate ears might not be hurt by the noife of the horfes and car- 
tiages. When fhe paffed through towiis where there were fol- 
diers, a meflenger was difpatched to ‘the commanding officer, to 
requeft that he would prevent the drums from being beat during 
her flay. Hi/?. Gemalde merkwardiger begebenheiten: berubmter men-- 
fehen. Leipfic, 1798,, Vol. LV. p. 173. 


L 
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irritability increafed to an ‘unnatural degree, and the 
power of action exceedingly weakened. All. thefe 
are proofs that nature punifhes no diffipation in fo- 
dreadful a manner. There are no fymptoms which 
difplay in a more ftriking manner the utmoft {tate of 
debility than thofe external figns exhibited by a body — 
deranged by venereal exceffes: depreffion of all the | 
powers, inactivity of all the functions, both bodily 
and {piritual, which require any exertion ; weaknefs of © 
the limbs, decreafe of mufcular ftrength, hebetude of 
all the fenfes; a pale, yellowifh, leaden-coloured — 
complexion, melancholy, timidity, irrefolution, lof 
of memory and judgment, great irritability and fufcep- — 
tibility of mental impreffions, deranged imagination 
always occupied with lafcivious and obfcene ideas, — 
averfion to labour, and languor in all occupations 
except thofe which relate to impure objects. The - 
difeafes which arife from this high degree of afthenia, 
have a direct tendency to deftroy and annihilate the 
powers: fuch for example as f{pafms, eon a | 
flow fever, fainting, &c. | 


§'227. 

We ‘hall. mention parn as a caufe of feeblenefs. — 
Pain is exalted irritability, combined with an unplea- 
fant fenfation. Irritability exalted in an unnatural 
degree ends at laft in relaxation and lamenefs. We 
obferve, 

1. The degree of the pain. 

2. The kind and nature of the fuffering organ. 

3. The degree of the irritability and fenfibility for 

ain. 
: The ftrength of the Gonstthts or the pain-exciting 
caufe, 
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-caufe, is not always iri the fame ratio with the fenta- 
tion of the pain. If the pain attacks. an. organ, 
which on account of its multitude of nerves is highly 
fenfible, and which by this great quantity of nervous 
power is more intimately connected with the general 
organization of the body, the pain, though from a 
_weak ftimulant, is exceedingly violent ; as for exam- 
ple,.in the eye or the lungs. Pain generally occafions 
the greateft changes in that organ on which it more 
“immediately acts; but fometimes the pain is much 
more fenfible in ee organs which are connected with 
the irritated organ. Pain, whether bodily or men- 
tal, always excites a peculiar a¢tivity of the organ of 
_ the foul, by which the changes in the body are com- 
municated to the powers of the imagination, This 
activity 1s excited not only by corporeal but by men- 
tal ftimulants. The phyfical caufes which excite 
pain may be weak, and the mental excitement violent ; 
and in that cafe the fenfation of pain will be ftrong. 
Perfons whofe mental fenfibility for bodily pain is ex- 
ceedingly delicate, fuffer a great deal from weak ftimu- 
lants. This great mental fenfibility is communicated 
to the body, and increafes the unnatural changes in 
the organs. Hence there arife from weak pain-ex- 
citing caufes the moft violent fymptoms, convul- 
fions, &c. which only take place in others after the 
application of the ftrongeft ftimulants. It fometimes 
happens alfo that the foul, by great exertion of the 
power of the will, prevents the confequences of pain-. 
ful impreffions on the organ of -the foul; fo that the 
pain-exciting ftimulants are not felt. This may be 
effected by diverting the imagination, or exciting op- 
pofite ideas. Thus a malefactor, notwithftanding the 
3 L2 appli- 
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application of the moft painful torture, could not be 
induced to confefs. He repeated inceffantly the 
words io fi veddo* ; and being afked afterwards what 
he aliuided to by therm, he replied, the gallows. 

The fymptoms excited by the irritation of pain 
are figns of afthenia ; convulfions and fpafms, violent 
perfpiration, bloody fweats, reftleffriefs, horror, ti- 
midity, fighing, fhortnefs: of breath. The confe- 
quences of violent and long continued pain, whether 
bodily, or produced by impreffions on the mind, are 
laffitude, weaknefs, exhauftion of the organs. The 
fenfation after pain is fimilar to that experienced 
after fevere labour, and proceeds to the utmoft debi- 
lity. Reft and ftrengthening medicines are necef-_ 
fary to reftore the loft powers. This effect follows 
from pain, both when organized parts fuftain actual 
injury ; as by tearing the nerves, burning, pricking, 
&c. and when no injury is perceptible. The latter 
is the cafe not only in regard to mental but alfo to 
bodily pain. The external ftate of the organ is not 
changed ; there arifes only a change in its admixture, 
which, when the painful irritation ceafes, is removed. 
The confequences of this irritation are either conftant, 
as where an organ is actually annihilated, or only tran- — 
fitory. | ‘f 


§ 228. 


THE UNNECESSARY AND IMPRUDENT. USE OF ME~ 
DICINE, either by the found or the difeafed, debilix 
tates the body. Méedicines excite an artificial dif- 
eafe, by which the exifting difeafe is expelled ; they 


* Three Italian words, which fignify, I fee thee. T. 
anes occafion 
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eccafion in the internal organs certain changes, by 
which the’ unnatural ftate is removed, and the na- 
tural ftate brought back in its ftead. Now if the 
ftate of the organs be natural, and not difeafed, medi- 
cines will produce a directly oppofite ftate ; and con- 
fequently render thofe who are in good health fick. 
A great deal depends alfo on the relation which the 

medicine bears to the fuffering organ, and to the 
changed ftate of the interior of the organ. Ifa dif- 
_ proportion prevails in their mutual relation, fo that the 
medicine is either too {trong or too weak, or if it be 
continued too long when the unnatural ftate of the or- 
gan is removed, the difeafe will be cither renewed, 
rendered worfe, or prolonged, and confequently the 
cure retarded. From thefe obfervations fome idea 
may be formed of the injury which muft arife from a 
mifapplication of medicine, either in the found or the 
difeafed ftate. This holds good not only in regard to 
medicine, but alfo in regard to diet ; in both cafes the | 
_ effects on the ftate of the organs are the fame. The 
~ confequences, therefore, are ficklinefs, difeafe, and de- 
bility. To this head belong ill timed {pring cures, the 
ufe of the bath, bleeding, purging, fudorifics, the fo 
called preventative method, milk or vegetable diet 
when not fuited to the ftate of the patients. Such 
perfons, by the inceflant ufe of medicines, become 
{till weaker and more difeafed ; fenfibility is blunted, 
and ftronger ftimulants are always Benen to pro- 
duce changes in the body. 


§ 229. | 

Poisons, both phyfical and contagious, are debili- » 
tating, Some poifons kill {peedily, according to their 
L 3 nature 
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nature and the quantity ufed; and others gradually 
deftroy the internal organs, by which means they bring 
on death at a later period : as, for example, the poifons 
of lead, copper, and quickfilver. The latter cafe is 
the confequence of poifons in general, when their ef- 
fects are not counteraéted by {ome antidote ; but they 
always leave behind them debility and difeafe, ‘either 
from the poifon ftillexifting in the body, or from the 
organization being injured by it. Thus when the 
phyfician is fo fortunate as to prevent, by his art, the 
fudden confequences of a {trong dofe of arfenic, dread- 
ful fymptoms fti]l remain, which often produce death 
by a flow fever, after a period of many years. Jofs of 
{trength, cachetic appearance, regular fits of fhiver- — 
ing, Oppreffion at the ftomach, even after the ufe of 
ight nourifhment; drynefs of the fkin, painful irre- — 
cular ftools, reftlefsnefs, depreffion of {pirits, ulcers, 
night fweats, gradual decay, lethargy, and at laft 
dropfy, debilitating fweats, and diarrhoea. 

If all poifonous fubftances do not produce fuch 
evident fymptoms, when not expelled by art from ~ 
the body, they are attended with many bad affections, 
which are a fufficient proof of an aflhenic ftate. We 
obferve this {tate alfo in thofe cafes when fecret poifon 
has been introduced into the body. 

The moft dreadful of thefe flow-working poifons is — 
LEAD. The confequences of {wallowing particles of © 
lead do not often appear till after a number of years: _ 
the Nae tain are heavinefs at the ftomach, oppreflion, 
and tenfion of the lower belly ; loathing of food, ob- 
{tinate coftivenefs, {pafms, fainting, flow fever, jaun- 
dice, gic Idinefs, ftiffnefs of the limbs, lamenefs, and — 

. dropfy. 
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dropfy *. Likeeffects are produced by copper, mer- 
cury, and antimony. 

Vegetable poifons, when gradually ufed in {mall ' 
portions in food, if they do not occafion fudden death, 
produce alfo the meft melancholy fymptoms. They 
act partly as narcotics, and partly in a mechanical 
manner on the ftomach.and bowels by their acridity. 
What can be more deftruétive than irritability ex- 
cited in an immoderate degree, the confequences of 
which are ftupefaction, intoxication, difpofition to in- 
flammation and deftruétion, by phyfical violence, of . 
_ the organs neceffary for life ? What is more capable to 

‘produce the higheft degree of debility, lamenefs that 

ends in death ? wa 


§ 230. 

INFECTIOUS PoIsoNs, which communicate them- 
felves by contact, are a frequent caufe of the afthenic 
ftate. In regard to the action of thefe poifons, we 
obferve, 

1. THE KIND AND DEGREE OF THE INFECTIOUS 
POISON. Some infectious matter is volatile, and fome 
is of a coarfer kind. The former communicates itfelf 
at a diftance through the air and through different, 
fubftances ; the latter only by coming in contaét with 
an infected perfon. In fome infectious poifons faci- 
lity of infection is otcafioned by the quantity of the 
infectious matter prefent, but in general an sini 
{mall particle only is neceffary. 

2. SUBJECTIVE CAPABILITY OF INFECTION. It 

*: Die Bleiglafur des irdenen Kichengefchirres als ein hauptquelle 
wvieler unferer krankheiten vom Hofrath G. A. Ebel. Hannov. 1794. 


Though the author in fome things carries his ideas too far, he is en- 
fidls d to thanks for having turned the public attention to this object. 


L4 confilts 
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confifts in a peculiar conftitution of the animal body, 
by which it is rendered fit for receiving infection. 
Such a difpofition exifts in different bodies in different 
degrees, and is periodically greater or lefs: it depends 
on the vital principle, as well as on the organization. 
This receptibility is greater when the vital principle 
is unactive, and when unnatural changes take place in 
the organization itfelf, or when a predifpofition for 
infectidn exifts; as, for example, when the body has 
been debilitated by depreffing affections of the mind, - 
or by evacuations. 

3. THE EXTERNAL RELATION OF CAUSES ACT- 
YNG IMMEDIATELY ON THE BODY FROM WITH- 
our: as, for example, the atmofphere, heat, cold. 
Infection, therefore, is more communicable under cer- 
tain circumftances: for example, it is more eafily dif-. 
fufed through corruped air filled with carbon, and is _ 
far more dangerous in a hot climate, at a warm ‘period — 
of the year, or in apartments kept too warm. Infec- 
tious difeafes, on the other hand, are far lefs apt to 
be communicated where the air 1s pure, and in a cold - 
climate: they generally ceafe in the time of winter. 

Of all difeafes,- thofe of the infectious kind debili- 
tate the body moft, and in the fhorteft period. 


§ 231. 

We fhall now make a few obfervations on the debi- 
litating effeéts of difeafe. Difeafes weaken the body 
not only during the period of their attack, but they 
leave behind them an afthenic difpofition. The greateft 
degree of debility, however, arifes from thofe difeafes 
which attack the nerves or the lymphatic fyftem, 
Difeafes either increafe irritability in an unnatural 
| manner, 
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manner, or leffen the power of action, or produce 
both thefe effects. Sometimes’ one effeét is the con- 
fequence of another ; fo that, after irritability has been 
too violently excited, the power of action is weak- 
ened, as is the cafe in regard to fpafms; or after a 
great weakening of the power of action an irregular 
_ activity of irritability enfues : as the hiccup, and con- 

ii of dying perfons. 
. Difeafes of the nervous fyfem. Irritabilieyy 
ae excited in an immoderate degree, debilitates 
_ by producing an irregular activity of the vital prin- 
ciple. Hence the great laffitude after fits of the epi- 
lepfy. 
2. Difeafes of the lymphatic fyftem weaken’ the 
_ admixture of the organic parts, which are thereby 
changed and deranged, and impediments muft there- 
fore arife to the influence of the vital principle. The 
{crophula, fyphilis, dropfy, and cachexies of all kinds, 
may ferve as examples. The venereal difeafe is the 
principal fource of that general debility which every 
where prevails. Among the principal debilitating 
lymphatic difeafes, may be reckoned thofe which change 
the internal ftate of the organization fo much, that 
the afthenic predifpofition is communicated by pro- 
creation; as, for example, the gout, fyphilis, and 
ferophula. We muft not, however, always admit 
fpecial difeafes, but a general predifpofition to certain 
kinds of corruption. Thus a venereal predifpofition, 
in children, manifefts itfelf by the rickets and {cro 
phula. It is not neceflary that the parents, fhould 
have been actually affected with fyphilis, or any other 
of the fo called hereditary difeafes, as a general pre- 
difpofition to thefe difeafes may exift by communica- 
non 
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tion from one race to another through different mar- 
viages. That this predifpofition to difeafe is not al- 
ways called forth, but remains concealed, depends upon 
circumftances. Proper treatment will fometimes pre- 
vent. this predifpofition from making i its appearancé, 
or will extirpate it entirely. 

Among thofe difeafes which leffen the power of | 
#étion (§ 82.) in a peculiar manner, or which with- 
draw the fluid parts of the body, and immediately — 
weaken the confiftence of the folids, 1s evacuation 
by ftool, perfpiration, urine, bleeding, femen, faliva, — 
phlegm. Debility is a fpeedy confequence when fuch 
evacuation does not bear a proper relation to the na- 
ture of the body. This feeblenefs ends at laft in 
-Jamenefs and death. The affections are, extenuation, 
deficcation of the body, palenefs, fhrinking of the © 
limbs, convulfions, lethargy, rigidity. The body be- — 
comes dried and withered like a plant deprived of 
water. a 

This feeblenefs takes place alfo in regard to indivi- — 
dual limbs from which the juices and nourifhment 
are withdrawn, or which, by means of the confenfus, 
are attacked or affected. 


§ 232, 

As if the natural debility excited by difeafe were 
not fufficient, it muft be promoted alfo by art; by 
a2 DEBILITATING MODE OF TREATMES@T. How 
much ought we to admire the energy of nature, or, 
rather if the reader choofes, the good ftructure and 
folid comnexion of organic parts, which are able to with- 
ftand fuch a-coalition of foes. Sometimes irritabi- 
lity is excited in-an immoderate degree; and fomez 
times 7 
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times the power of aétion is weakened, both by medi- 
- cines and diet ; fo that,.1n fact, more people are killed 
' by bad phyficians than by difeafe ! | 

1. THE METHOD BY IMMODERATE EXCITE- 

MENT AND STRENGTHENING. ‘The confequences 
of too violent irritability are well known. By fuch a 
method a difpofition to inflammation and {pafmodic 
affections is promoted; the crifes are deranged, and 
the falutary exertions of nature, or rather the repara- 
tion of the loft equilibrium of the powers, is impeded. 
To this head belongs the untimely ufe of opium, 
wine, cinchona, hot ftomachics, &c. The difeafe is 
fpeedily fuppreffed, or rather confined in the body, 
fo that a lafting unnatural ftate takes place in the 
body; a predifpofition to difeafe which afterwards 
manifefts itfelf by a variety of affections (§ 362). 
The confequences of checked fever, checked gonorr- 
hoea, &c. are well known. | Affections to which a 
predifpofition exifts, independently of thefe, then 
break out. If a predifpofition to gout exifts, it will 
be called forth after a checked fever, whereas it 
might have been perhaps leffened or extirpated by 
fuffering the difeafe to pafs through the ufual crifes. 
Ought not this, therefore, to fhew the danger which 
may be occafioned by Brown’s method in unfkilful 
hands ? 

2. THE IMMODERATE USE OF EVACUANTS. 
Purging, {weating, bleeding, falivation, have all their 
proper periods, and thofe not acquainted with thefe 
excite an artificial difeafe of the fluids. Too violent 
or too long continued evacuation occafions all the bad 

effects announced in the preceding fection (§ 231). 
70 this head Bsoe too long fuckling, particularly 
in 
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- regard to feeble mothers: the confequences fometimes 


are, befides general feeblenels, lofs of memory and- 

blindnefs. | 
$ 233. 

The improper ufe of medicine in difeafes, without 

paying proper regard to their relation with the difeafe 

or the conftitution, or the ufe of them too long con- 


tinued, is, in a particular manner, productive of fee- 
blenefs. 
| § 234. . 
The treatment and conduét of convalefcents ferve — 
_alfo fometimes very much to increafe and promote — 
feeblenefs, either by the too long continued ufe of © 
medicine, or too early leaving off the means of cure; 
by improper evacuants, and antiphlogiftic, or, on — 
the other hand, ftrengthening and irritating medicines — 
and diet, too long confinement within doors, the pri- - 
vation of pure air, unneceflary confinement to a warm 
bed, &c, Many patients can never be cured unlefs — 
certain impediments are removed, unlefs their place — 
of refidence is changed, unlefs they return to their 
former habits, &c. or unlefs certain relations are — 
altered. : 
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WATIONAL DEBILITY. DEBILITY OF THE AGE, 


OL witroves naan’ EAB XE Ayaides ou er Axatot. 
Homer Iran. II. 235. 


| § 235: 
Wuen the before-mentioned debilitating caufes at- 
_ tack feveral perfons at the fame time, or generally pre- 
vail in certain diftricts, they form A GENERAL As- 
THENIC PREDISPOSITION which is the caufe of the 
prevalent afthenic difeafes. If this predifpofition is 
found among a whole people, we call it NATIONAE 
DEBILITY; or if it prevails in certain ages, or among 
One or more generations, we {peak of a DEBILITY 
@F THE AGE. 
§ 236. 

The caufes of this general debility are not to be 
fought for fo much in the climate, and the prevailing 
Conftitution of the atmofphere and weather, as in the 
general mode of life which feveral men or a whole | 
people have adopted, and by which a particular age ~ 
is diftinguifhed. Whe fault, therefore, lies more in 
mankind themfelves than in nature. In a hot climate 
we find the inhabitants feebler, far more irritable, and 
more fenfible of external impreffions; far more incli- 
nation to nervous difeafes, earlier maturity and man- 
hood, and in general earlier old age and a fhorter 

duration 


. 
° 
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duration of life than in a moderately cold climate. On 
the other hand, in the extreme parts of the north, 
the men are {mall, weak, and incapable-of enduring — 
fevere or continued labour. The Icelanders, towards 
their fifticth year, are in general afthmatic, and die.be- 
tore their fixtieth. ‘The unhealthfulnefs of the climate 
of Jamaica, and Carthagena in South America, is well 
known. All the inhabitants have a pale meager look, — 
as if they had juft recovered from a fevere difeafe, and 
the newly arrived Europeans foon affume the fame 
complexion. The influence of the air of marfhes, as 
well as of hot damp air, has already been mentioned 
(§ 218.) However, even in an unfavourable climate, — 
arelative ftrength and folidity of the human conftitu- 
tution are poffible, unlefs the natural evil be increafed, — 
and rendered fenfible by an improper mode of life. 


$237. 

General afthenia exifts rather PERIODICALLY than 
progreffively. In oppofition to the fuppofed tll in- 
creafing debility of the human race, which is afcribed 
in particular, but very unjuftly, to nature, toa ge- 
neral decay of the earth, a decreafe in the productive — 
power of our fublunary world, many objections might ~ 
be made, The obfervations on which thefe af- 
fertions are founded, are drawn too much from fingle — 
cafes, from too circumfcribed a view, and from indi- 
vidual ages or diftrits, to admit with propriety of a — 
general cenclufion, The earth is ftill in the fame ftate 
of youth as it was a thoufand years ago; and we find 
the fame proportion, {peaking in general, in all cre- 
ated beings in regard to fize and ftructure ; the period — 
of human life is {till the fame as it wasin the tume of - 

David. © 


g 
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David. The accounts given of the gigantic fize and 
immenfe ftrength of men in the early ages are mere 

_fables, as well as thofe given of whole: nations of 

dwarfs. Nay, notwithftanding that general debility 
which prevails by an education and mode of life dif- 
ferent from the common, hardy men are produced, who 
thus form exceptions to the general ftate of the age 
in which they live. But as the mode of life generally 
- followed is at variance with nature, we’ find general 
_ debility among fuch men alfo. 


§ 233. | 
This general afthenic predifpofition prevails there- 
fore merely among individual nations, and in fome ages. 
The latter is the natural confequence of the education 
and mode of life of one or more generations. We 
- learn with aftonifhment from hiftory how far men in- 
dividually or in fociety can proceed in deftroying and 
_enfeebling their natural powers. By luxury, corrup- 
tion of morals, voluptuoufnefs, and diffipation, whole 
nations have been converted into wretched, feeble, 
and delicate beings. What were the Romans in 
the time of the Emperor Julian? They were fo en- 
~feebled, according to Ammianus Marcellinus, that 
when they were failing in their pleafure boats on the 
Tybet, and it happened that a fun-beam penetrated 
to them, they were immediately thrown into con- 
-wulfions. 


§ 239. 
The prefent race, indeed, are not equal, in many 
- refpects, to their anceftors, Who can deny that, 
fince the laft century, a general decreale of ftrength 
bas 
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has taken place among almoft all the nations of 
Europe? But who does not fee-that the caufe does 
not lie in nature, but in adventitious circumftances 
and relations, which it is in our power to alter ? 
‘Thefe caufes are sat i worthy of our attentive 
examination. 


| § 240. 

By a mode of life, fuch as that which fhall be 
hereafter delineated, mankind, for fome centuries paft, 
have, in comparifon of former times, been born with 
a weakly conftitution. Education does not improve 
this innate feeblenefs, which however it might do even 
where a great degree of it exifts, but increafes it, and 
lays the foundation for ficklinefs during the whole 
hfe. We sear tender hot-houfe plants in a mode 
which .is dire€tly at variance with nature, deprive them. 
of proper room for their growth, of pure air, of na- 
tural heat and motion; flaves to fafhion and preju- 
clice, we form them in the extremes of cold and 
heat ; excite their irritability in an unnatural manner, 
by artificial, mental, and bodily ftimulants; debili- 
tate their powers, or retard their expanfion, either by 
refit or inactivity, or by too early and immoderate 
exertion ; cruelly deprive the young generation of the 
happy innocent ftate of childhood, and engraft upon 
them the pains and fufferings of the age. In the follow- 
ing period, the youth is either configned to a learned 
education, during which the body is totally forgotten, 
or he is put apprentice to fome artift or tradefman, 
without previous care having been taken to give his 
body the neceffary firmnefs and ftrength. In this” 
cafe, violence is offered to nature. ‘ 

§ 241.9 
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§ 241. 

The principal caufe of the feeblenefs of the prefent 
generation, is the neglect of female education, parti- 
cularly in tegard to every thing that concerns bodily 
conformation and health. The whole of female edu- 
cation is contrary to nature, and tends, in a peculiar 
_ manner, to weaken and debilitate. From the period 
of birth, girls are kept in a ftate of inactivity and con- 
-ftraint, much more than is the cafe among boys, and 
the free expanfion of their powers is impeded by 
lacing and confining their bodies. The female fex, at 
prefent, ate educated in an inaétive and fedentary 


ftate, in which they are aiterwards retained during 


their whole lives, by fafhion, convenience, or. their 
_ occupations. The circle of their action is confined ; 

they are accuftomed to trifling mechanical operations, 
which afford no employment to the mind, fo that 
their imagination, particularly in the folitude to which 
they are devoted, finds fufficient leifure to indulge i in 
immoral ideas. As they poflefs great fenfibility ; as 
_the organ of the foul, in females, is highly fufcepti- 
ble of irritation; and as their powers of imagination 
are eafily excited by the circumftances in which they 
are placed, they are readily mifled by enthufiafm, 
fenfibility, and folly. Every art of luxury is ex- 
erted to gratify this unfortunate propenfity, and ftill 
toincreafe it; health, peace of mind; domeftic hap- 
pinefs, and many other enjoyments, are facrificed to 


inceflant diffipation, rage for fafhion, tafte for mag-_ 


nificence, and pride. This much to belamented fex 
are torn, at too early a period, frorn the innocence of 
childhood, and placed in improper focial relations: 
Nature, in every refpect, is anticipated; maturity, 
| M both 
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both of the mental and bodily powers, is forced before: 
the proper time; puberty, in particular, is haftened, 
and every thing 1s diftorted and corrupted, for the 
fake of falfe glare and fhew. 
This is a en ee but true ‘picture of female — 
education, particularly in the higher ranks, and which, 
unfortunately, by the increafe of luxury, is more and — 
more imitated among the lower clafles of fociety- 
And what mutt be the confequences, when we fuffer — 
the moft beautiful part of the human race to be cor- 
rupted in fo unaccountable a manner? Will not 
this corruption be tranfmitted to our children? The 
debility of the Afiatic nations is, with juftice, afcribed 
to the corrupt education of their females, who are 
bred up in clofe confinement, and accuftomed to in- 
activity and idlenefs. And what elfe is the partial 
occupation of our girls, when employed with trifles 
and toys, which are not fufficient to keep the limbs in | 
proper exercife, but idlenef$? This perverted educa- 
tion of the fair fex is the caufe that’ our children, 
during the period of infancy, at leaft when they are 
entirely in the hands of women, are educated in a 
manner equally improper. 


§ 242. 

Our whole conduct and mode of life is calculated 
to promote and increafe that feeblenef{s which is born. 
with us, and interwoven in our frame by education. 
This is the cafe not only in the higher, but even 
among the lower claffes. A very great part of thofe 
called people of fafhion are expofed to a mode of life 
by which the powers are either only partially exer- 
cifed, or kept in total inactivity. The number of 

he thofe 
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thofe who lead a fedentary life, exceeds almoft that 
of thofe expofed to an active life of labour and bufi- 
nefs. In Germany, as many men almoft are deftined 
to the pen, the needle, the comb, and to fupply 
the artificial wants of luxury, as to the plough, 
and the occupations requifite to procure the different 
articles of food, and the other neceffaries of life. 
_ Among a great part of mankind the body remains 
inactive ; the thinking faculty 1s exerted at the ex- 
pence of the health, andthe imagination and inge- 
nuity are thereby put exclufively into aétivity, to the 
prejudice of the general conformation of the powers of 
the foul, as well as of the conflitution. All bodily ex- | 
_ ertion is prevented by machinery. In great cities, men 
are almoit afhamed to walk. There are ladies of the 
higher rank who will fcarcely deign to touch the 
earth with their feet, by going a few fteps into the 
garden. People have an averfion to every thing that 
_ requires exertion. Sedentary games have almoft ba- 
nifhed thofe which are connected with exercife. 
There 1s fcarcely any thing that tends more to 
_ debilitate human nature, than the unhappy paffion for 
gaming. People fpend whole nights, enchained, as 
it were, to the gaming-table, tormented with the 
moft deftructive paffions, infatiable avarice, envy, 
concealed anger, hatred, and the defire of revenge. 
‘The mode of life among the, higher ranks is in 
direét oppofition to nature and health: it is con- 
{trained and unnatural. *By artificial wants, man has 
rendered himféelf unfit for his deftination; he has per- 
verted the order of things; fleep 1s denied its right; 
the whole machine is refined by immoderate culture ; 
_ but by thefe means becomes lefs durable. ‘The mind 
M 2 itfelf 
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itfelf is foftened in the higheft degree ; and in regard 
to every thing great or exalted, nothing remains but 
affected fenfations. Man has been deprived of every 
thing manly. He is no longer-a fon of nature, but 
a frail, feeble being, the creature of fafhion and conve~ 
nience. His happinefs does not depend on himfelf, 
but on external things; even his health and his life 
feem to be produétions of the world around him.- So 
much has he loft all felf-fubfiftence !_ . 


§ 243. | 

The greateft enemy of the human race is luxury, 
with all its unhappy confequences ; fuch as a rage for 
fathion, mifdirected culture; a reftlefs paffion for fhew 
and fplendour; neglect of the higher duties, and even 
of the conformation of our beft powers, amidf trifling 
cares for polifhing and partial formation. The con- 
{tant companion of luxury is prodigality, and pro- 
digality produces poverty ; it is f{urrounded by an hoft 


of murdering cares, which are increafed, ad infinitum, — 


by an exalted fenfibility for all the paffions; by ftrong, — 


participation in the fate of one’s connections; and 
by internal reproach. A thoufand ungratified real or 


artificial wants keep the mind in a continual ftate of 


irritation and reftlefs exertion. 


§ 244. 


Poverty may be claffed among the principal 
fources of human wretchednefs and debility; con- 
tinual and exhaufting labour; infufficient reparation _ 
of the powers ; poor, indigeftible nourifhment ; care, 
trouble, ‘affliction ; want of neceflary relief in difeafe, 
and of thofe refrefhing and {trengthening mearis 


6 


~ 


which - 
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which the rich enjoy in fuperabundance : what caufes 


of debility, confumption of the body, and of the 


’ vital powers! Size and ftrength are both loft under 
the burthen of poverty. Such a ftate is the firft ex- 
_ pofed to all difeafes, which, in the hovels of the poor, 
rage with the moft infectious virulence, and produce 
the greateft mortality. | 
§ 245. 


How different is our prefent mode of life from that ~ 


natural fimplicity of our forefathers; and how much 
_. have we encreafed the wants of our appetite, for which 
- even Europe is too {mall! ‘The moft pernicious cir- 
cumftance of all, is accuftoming ourfelves to ftimulat- 
ing food, fpices, fpirituous and warm liquors. To 
this we may add, that, by the thirft of gain, thefe 
liquors are adulterated, and rendered unheathful. 
_ Brandy, coffee, and tea, are by far too much ufed 
_, among all claffes, and, unfortunately, have been fub- 
ftituted in the ftead of beer, which is more healthful 
and nourifhing. Slimy food and potatoes are ufed in 
great quantities, without that exercife which is ne- 
_ ceffary to make them digeftible.. From the irritating 
_ properties of fuch food, by which the activity of the 
vital principle is immoderately increafed, and by 
_ which congeftions are occafioned, while the organiza- 
_ tion is weakened, we may account for fo many people 
being fubject to extreme nervous debility, hypochon- 
driafis, accumulations of phlegm, and the utmoft re- 
laxation; even while their looks and complexion dif- 
play the bloom of health, | 


§ 246. 


Intemperate living, the immoderate ufe of food 


M3 and 


- 
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and drink, is ftill becoming more general among the — 
lower and labouring claffes. The facility with which 
they can acquire a large fum of money at once, 
(though the price of labour is not always propor- 
tioned to the high price of provifions) induces them 
to {pend their earnings in a fhorter time ; and as with 
fenfual men the ftomach is an important object, the 

pleafures of the palate are indulged to excels. 
Among thofe things which contribute to the debi- 
lity of the prefent race, may be reckoned the general — 
propenfity to voluptuoufnefs, convenience, and indo- 
lence; the continual hunting after fenfual enjoy- 
ments, which fometimes degenerate into brutality, 
and by which irritability is increafed, and the organi- 
zation deranged, at the fame time, in the utmoft de- 
gree. The imagination 1s inceflantly inflamed by 
lafcivious images; and the moft violent ftimulants are 
every moment exercifing their pernicious action on ~ 
the organs. Hence arife relaxation, exceflive feeble- _ 
nefs, unnatural fenfibility, and incapacity for every 
thing that requires power and ftrength ; and, on the 
other hand, an inclination to reft and ina¢tivity; a 
continual hurrying from pleafure to pleafure, which, 
on account of habitual EHIOYnE RE, and being pur- 
chafed without labour, inftead of affording fatisfac- 
tion, excites only languor and difguft. Among fuch 
relaxed and enervated beings, Graham’s celeftial bed, 
and Mefmer’s magnetifm, might find friends and 
partizans. 
Under fuch circumftances, the tone of the organi- 
zation is fo exalted, that repeated ftimulants are ne- | 
ceffary to prevent complete relaxation and debility, — 
weich immediately take place when the ufual fu- 
mulants 
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mulants are omitted. Such beings muft be hatched 


and reared by artificial heat, like chickens; their ex- 


iftence depends on a weak thread, and their life fhakes 
like a reed agitated by the wind. 


§ 247. 

Neglecting the care of the fkin, and bathing, by 
which our forefathers acquired life and ftrength, tend 
the more to increafe national debility, as the organ 
of the fkin is of the utmoft importance. - 


§ 248. 
The great neglect of gymnaftic exercifes contri- 
butes no lefs to promote the fame evil. 


§ 249. 

The many ill-chofen methods of ftrengthening de- 
bilitated conftitutions, which are employed uncondi- 
tionally, produce a quite contrary effect to what they 
ought. ‘To this head belong the imprudent ufe of 
- bathing, and of mineral waters; the ule of fafhionable 
medicines ; alfo the perverted ftrengthening method 
applied to the debilitated. Nothing weakens nature 
fo much as the imprudent ufe of {timulating me- 
dicines, employed after one has followed a debilitat- 
ing mode of life. | 

§ 250. 

Bodily exercife, which is fo ufeful in general, be- 
comes pernicious if too violent, or when employed too 
fuddenly in alternation with a fedentary life. Violent 
hunting, travelling poft, long continued/and too lively 
dancing, do not certainly ftrengthen; and ice-cold 
baths are undoubtedly not proper for feeble perfons. 

M 4 The 
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The Anglomania, cold treatment, requires a high | 
degree of ftrength not to be prejudicial. And how 
will the phyfician reftore to nature that ftrength which 
can be obtained only by a prudent change of regi- 
men? Invain will the enfeebled patient feek relief 
in baths and mineral {prings, if they are employed 
merely in compliance with fafhion. © 


S25 2. 


Equally pernicious is.the improper ufe of all me- 


dicines and noftrums, which is too common, on ac- 
count of the encouragement given to quackery. The 
facility with which the empirics of the prefent period 
impofe upon invalids, gives us reafon to conclude that 
the number of debilitated perfons is very great; for 
debility is credulous. 

§ 252. 

This national degeneration is PERIODICAL, as we 
are taught by the hiftory of many countries, and 
leads to the deftruétion of kingdoms. Thus Rome 
fella prey to Afiatic voluptuoufnefs and effiminacy ; 
but an enervated period may be followed by one 
more vigorous. National debility has fometimes 
been remedied by the defperate cure of a revolution ; 
and it has been feen that the fault did not lie in 
nature: the moft effeminate people, by changing 
their manners and mode of life, have been trans- 


formed into men of the greateft vigour. The fpirit of 
liberty can, roufe an oppreffed people from their phy- 


fical torpor. Dr. Ruth has fhewn the effects pro- - 


duced by the American revolution on the phyfical 


fiate of the inhabitants; many a barren pair became — 


fruitful, and induftry and activity were every where 
revived. | 


§ 253. 
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§ 253. | 


Thefe obfervations may ferve to fhew what in- 
fluence it has on the character of a people, when 
their rulers endeavour to preferve among them cheer- 
fulnefs and contentment, with a general good difpo- 
fition of mind. This difpofition has the fame effec 
in a whole ‘nation that it has in individuals: It is 


- beft maintained by the principles of a Henry IV. who 


_ endeavoured to render the ftate of his kingdom fo 


es 


 flournfhing that the meaneft of his. fubjeéts might 


afford to have a pullet in the pot on Sundays. Such 
a cheerful difpofition may, even among an enervated 
people, prevent the confequences of national debility. 


_ Falfe policy endeavours, by dazzling public feftivals, 


to produce a tranfient excitement ; but this is’ merely 
a palliative. Imuft, however, beg the reader’s par- 
don for this digreffion. 


§ 254. 


+ The prevailing difeafes of the prefent age are, for 


the moft part, of the afthenic kind, the confequences 
of national debility. Far more fthenic complaints 


_ prevailed among our anceftors, fuch as inflammatory 
 difeafes. The form of difeafe has changed with each 
century ; and, at prefent, it is very different from that 
- common fifty or a hundred years ago. It has been 
_ modified by a changed method of life and conduéd, 
and by fome difeafes having become habitually com- 


mon, as already obferved in. regard to fyphilis. The 
combination of fo many and fo different caufes, has 
given rife to fingular and uncommon affections, which 


are often in contradi¢tion with each other. Difeafes 
have become exceedingly complicated and obicure’; 


phyficians, 


~ 
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phyficians, therefore, by.fo many new pathologic phe- 
nomena, which, however, properly {peaking, are only 
individual fymptoms of a general difeafe, have been 
' induced to invent new names for difeafes, to the great 


terror of the feeble ; and, in regard to the phyieimas . 


they may fay oderint dum metuant. 


§ 255. 


The following are the chief caufes which have ren- 


dered the difeafes of the prefent period fo complicated — 


and difficult to be defined : 

1. THE CHANGED CONSTITUTION OF THE BODY. 
In general, it is more afthenic; and, confequently, 
connected with immoderate irritability, and a defici- 
ency in the power of action. Hence the fympathy 
of individual organs is not only greater, but more ex- 
citable ; and, on that account, there 1s more © :dulcep- 
tibility of morbid infection. 

2. THE GENERAL PREDISPOSITION TO DISEASE. 
Thofe difeafes rooted in the organic admixture, which 
have poifoned whole generations ; fuch as the venereal 
difeafe, with all its varieties. 

3. CHANGED MODE OF LIFE, intemperance, 
Juxury, &c. | 7 

4. CHANGED METHOD OF HEALING. .Our heroic 
method, and particularly the Brunonian fyftem, which 


by erroneous treatment does fo much hurt, fuppreffes — 


the crifes, and changes the progrefs of difeafe. 


§ 256. 


Alfo the change of the conftitution through the ~ 


different periods of life, is difproportioned to the dif- 


eafes of each period. We obferve in children the © 
difeafes * 
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difeafes of manhood; and in manhood, the difeafes 
peculiar to childhood. Likewife, in regard to fex, 
difeafes which ought to belong only to females, pre- 
valent among the men. 


| Siacge: 

The moft abundant difeafes of the prefent period, 
are nervous affections of every kind, which, in parti- 
cular, are produced by the flighteft caufes: hypo- 
chondriafis, oppreffion at the ftomach, pain in the 
bowels, rheumatifm, infanity, gout, lamenefs, rup- 
tures, rickets, {crophula, atrophy, confumption,, dif- 
eafes of the mind. 
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CHAPTER VIL 


ASTHENIC DISEASES. 


§ 258. 
AsTHENIC difeafes, difeafes from feeblenefs, are an 
unnatural flate of the animated organization, the 


grounds of which lie in an afthenic predifpofition to 


difeafe. € 

This ftate may be attended (a') either with fome 
actual lefion of the organic parts, whether the caufes 
be external or internal ; or’ (4) a morbid change only 
may have taken place in the organic admixture. In 
the firft cafe, the debility 1s permanent; in the fe-~ 
cond, only temporary. In both, the functions of the 
animated body are more or lefs weakened, and fome- 
- times deranged. 

(a) Severe wounds, or violent derangement of the 


organs, particularly lefign of the principal organs of 


life, as, for example, ulcers in the lungs. 

(6) Putrid fevers, and other difeafes, where reftora- 
tion to health follows when the organic admixture re- 
_ fames its proper ftate. 


§ 259. 


The fymptoms of thefe difeafes announce deficient 


energy of nature; enfeebled or oppreffed aétivity of — 


the vital principle ; irregular, too weak, or too ftrong 
crifes ; peculiar affections in the principal vital organs. 


We 
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We find here, in particular, all thofe fymptoms 
which fhew nervous debility (§ 201.) 

_ The chief point, in this’ refpect, is not the name, 
but the form of the difeafe. _A difeafe under the 
fame name may affume the fthenic, as well as the 
afthenic form,as is the cafe with the dropfy*. A fthenic 
difeafe alfo paffes very often into an afthenic. Atten- 
tion to this remark cannnot be too ftrongly recom- 
mended, in order to guard againft the. mahy per- 
nicious practical errors which arife when difeafes 
are claffed according to their names. A difeafe 
is {thenic, or afthenic, inflammatory, gaftric, or 
nervous, according to the caufes, the conftitution of 
the patient, and other accidental circumftances. 


. § 260. 


In order to form a proper idea of an athena! dif- 
eafe, it will be neceflary to pay attention to different 
circumftances, by which it acquires that form. 

1. Boprty constitution. Under this term are 
comprehended the bodily mafs, form, and ftru€ture of — 
organic parts. Ina feeble or debilitated body, all 
difeafes acquire a certain fhade of afthenia. To this 
head belongs unexpanded, imperfect organization. 
Thus, the firft difeafes of children are, by their nature, 
afthenic. ‘This is the cafe even with local difeafes, 
where there is an imperfect conformation of individual 
organs ; alfo when the conftitution is weakened by ac- 
cidental caufes. ie 

2. AN ASTHENIC PREDisPosITION. This de- 
pends on a feeble ftate of the vital principle, as well as 

: oe oe Loe of 

* Benj. Fircht. Ziegler Difs. inaug We tots aet suatsstuin ac 

divifionem fiftens, sat 1798, deferves, in particular, to be read. 
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of the organization (§ 101—119.) ° It confifts in a 
certain external or internal ftate of the human frame, 
which announces a general debility of its nature, fome 
time previous to ne appearance of afthenic affections. 
This unnatural conftitution of the body is attended with 
the greateft fenfibility 1n regard to external debili- 
tating caufes; where this ftate-exifts, either afthenic 
difeafes are to be expected, or the difeafes which at- 
tack the human frame in this ftate are afthenic, or at 
leaft have a fhade of afthenia. 

3. THE PERIOD OF LIFE, according as it is more 
or lefs fitted for an afthenic difpofition, as the firft 
and laft periods. ‘The nearer man is to his begin- 
ning or end, the more he is fubject to afthenia. 

4. THE sex. We find, in general, more aithenic 
difeafes among women, which are rather the confe- 
quences of their mode of life, than of their bodily 
conftitution. | | 

5. PRevious state. We muft here take into 
confideration former habits and mode of life,. whe- 
ther tending to promote afthenia, as, for example, 
fevere bodily labour, with food deftitute of nourifh- 
ment ; alfo preceding difeafes: thefe are either of the 
afthenic kind, and, therefore, announce an exifting 
predifpofition to feeblenefs, or by their duration and” 
violence have debilitated the body. In fuch a cafe, 
the new difeafes which fucceed, efpecially if they foon 
follow thofe which preceded them, will naturally af- 
fume an aithenic form. 

In general, we include here all the before-mentioned 
remote caufes of afthenia (§ 218—234.) 

6. ABSOLUTE DEBILITATING STIMULANTS give 
eccafion to afthenic difeafes, even where there is a 

fthenic 
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{thenic predifpofition ; for epample, external 1 injury, 
poifon, violent fear. 

47, THE PREVAILING ASTHENIC MORBID CONSTI- 

TUTION OF THE SEASON. ‘Thus, in fummer, there are 

more afthenic, and in winter more fthenic difeafes.. 


§ 261. 


‘In afthenic difeafes we find the functions of the 
body more or lefs weakened or deranged: many of 
them fuffer in a particular manner; and the more 
this is the cafe, or if the principal ones fuffer, the 
greater is the degree of afthenia. 


§ 262. 


In afthenic difeafes, in general, irritability and the 
power of action fuffer at the fame time. They are 
_ both depreffed and weakened. In fthenic difeafes, on 
_ the other hand, either one of them only fuffers, or 
_ irritability is heightened in an immoderate degree. 

' Thus we fometimes find enfeebled irritability, when 
the power of action is not weakened. 

The afthenic difeafes may very properly be reduced 
to the following claffes : 

1. DiszasEs FROM AN EXCESS OF IRRITABILITY 
AND ENFEEBLED POWER. OF ACTION; for example, 
fpafms, and particularly thofe which arife after great 
exhauftion by violent pain or immoderate {training 
of the powers. To this head belongs the hiccup of 


_» dying perfons. 


2. DISEASES FROM WEAKENED POWER OF ACTION, 
AND DEFICIENT OR BLUNTED IRRITABILITY. To 
this head belong all cachexies, difeafes in which the 
admixture of the juices is fo corrupted that the organs 

lofe 
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lofe a great part of their fafceptibility for ftimulants, 
vas dropfy, ulcers, by which the body either decreafes, 
or acquires {pongy bloated flefh; alfo ob{tructions in 
the lymphatic veffels, fchirrous tumours of the 
glands, &c. 

3. DiseEaszS FROM IRRITABILITY WEAKENED IN 
THE EXTREME DEGREE, AND WEAKENED POWER OF 
ACTION ; for example, typhus, difeafes attended with 
violent evacuations, flux, ftrong hemorrhages, where 
the power of motion fuffers. 

4. DISEASES FROM OPPRESSED OR DESTROYED IR- 
RITABILITY, WHEN A CERTAIN DEGREE OF THE 
POWER OF ACTION EXISTS; as, for example, different — 
nervous difeafes. 

5- DIszEASES FROM OPPRESSED IRRITABILITY, AND 
POWER OF ACTION; for example, sini ah and ap- - 
parent death. 

6. DiszasEs IN WHICH THE ORGANIZATION IS 
MECHANICALLY OR CHEMICALLY INJURED. This 
injury relates either to the folids or the fluids; may 
arife from external as well as internal caufes, from _ 
violence, or from irregularity in the bodily functions. 
The natural confequence, therefore, is an eénfeebled 
ftate of the organization. This injury, as far as is 
confiftent with the duration of life, may’take place in 
individual organs. ‘There are different degrees of it : 
the injury is either fuch that the mfluence of the 
vital principle on that organ is impeded, or rendered 
not totally impoffible ; that is, irritability and fufcep- 
tibility for the vital principle are not entirely de- 
{troyed ; or the organ is incapable of animation, either . 
fora certain period, or for ever. The firft cafe is 
jamenefs ; the fecond death. If the influence of the 

vital 
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vital principle be impeded, the confequences are, irre- 
gularity in the organic functions of the part; relaxa- 
tion and fluggifhnefs of the mufcular powers; leflened | 
fécretion and excretion. If the folid parts of fuch an 
_ organ are ftill foft, not completely formed, while the 
body is in a progreffive ftate of growth, there eafily 
arife from external caufes, on account of the cohefion 
being leffened, deformities and crookednefs of the - 
bones; but, in general, a bad or difproportioned for- 
mation of individual parts will be occafioned. The 
_ moft ftriking inftance of this is afforded by the 
tickets ; the pliability and twifting of the bones; re- 
tarded growth and conformation of the body; the 
unnatural formation of various parts, aud even of the 
bowels of the lower helly ; the extraordinary foftnefs 
of the bones and mufcular parts, and diffolved juices, 
as they are found after death. 
An inftance of chemical injury in the organization, 
_ acafe where not only the influence of the vital power 
is more or lefs withdrawn from the body, but the ope-. 
_ ration of the chemical powets becomes expofed to un- 
natural changes, is afforded by LaMENEss. An ac- 
count of the caufes of this.afthenic form of. difeafe wili 
make this mode of explanation more clear. _Lame- 
nefs arifes both from external caufes, violent derange- 
ment of organic parts, and from internal caufes, 
which attack the nerves, the inftruments of the vital 
principle. Lamenefs confifts either in a deficiency of 
the vital principle in an organ, or in a total interrup- 
tion of it; fo that the lamed part is altogether fepa- 
rated from the animated parts of the body, and dies; 
as corruption, the free action of the chemical powers, 
then takes place. In the lamed parts, uritability, and. 
N the 
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the power of action are loft; and, at laft, the connec- 
tion of the animalized admixture with the vital princi- | 
ple. As long as the latter exifts, a cure is poffible. 
In general, irritability firft’ returns, and then the 
power of action. 


§ 263. 

The idea of lamenefs has a greater extent than 
what is given to. it in common; it mutt be confidered 
as a general form of difeafe. What takes place in 
regard to lamenefs in individual organs, 1s manifefted: 
in regard to the organization of the body, in ge- 
ral, in apparent and actual death. All the fyftems and 
organs, accordmg to the above definition, are fub- 
ject to lamenefs. ‘Fhere is a lamenefs, therefore, not . 
only of the external members, a lamenefs of the muf- 
cular powers, but a lamenefs of the nervous fyftem, of 
the blood-veffels, &c. alfo a lamenefs in individual 
organs; of the organs of digeftion, of the organ of | 
the ikin, of the organ of the foul, &c. 


§ 264. 

Local afthenic difeafes are. thofe which attack in-— 
dividual organs ; which in thefe have their peculiar — 
feat, and manifeft themfelves under the general 
afthenic form. They are conneéted partly with me- 
chanical; and partly chemical injury of the or- 

gans, and arife from external as well as internal caufes. 
To this head belong tumours, ulcers, increated evacu- | 
ations, hemorrhage. 


§ 265. 
Moft chronic difeafes oe an afthenic form, as 
hel 
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‘the body is weakened by the duration of the difeafe. 
| Chronic diforders are called forth, in particular, from 
the afthenic predifpofition. 


§ 266. 
As this work comprehends only the general afthenic 
. ftate, I fhall pafs over the {pecial pathology of afthenic 
difeafes. This general fketch may be fufficient for » 
the plan of the firft part : a further illuftration of the 
fubject is referved for a third. | 


? 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


RELATLON OF ASTHENIA TO THE DURATION 
OF EIFE. - 


§ 267. 

F EEBLE life refembles a flame which gleams weakly, 
either through want of nourifliment, or on account of 
the unfavourable influence of exterrial caufes. If the: 
quantity of nourifhing matter be fmall, the flame wil! 
foon be extinguifhed, particularly when large; and if 
it be fanned by the air, it will confume its {mall ftock 
of nourifhment the fooner. 


§ 268. 


In general, feeble life is of fhorter duration: 

1. ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SMALL STOCK OF THE. 
VITAL PRINCIPLE, WHICH IS SOON EXHAUSTED. 

2. ON ACCOUNT OF THE DANGER WHICH ATTENDS. 
A WEAK CONSTITUTION. How eafily is the frail thread. 
of life broken! Reaétion 1s incapable of withftanding. 
the violent action of the different powers. | 

3. ON ACCOUNT OF THE TOO GREAT ACTIVITY 
OF THE VITAL. PRINCIPLE, by which the organization 


is internally wafted. In this cafe there 1s a {peedier 


confumption of the {mall ftock of the vital principle; 
a violent {training and wafte of the organic parts 
themfelves, efpecially in thofe organs in which the 


vital principle is particularly active. It is not necef- 


fary that there fhould be here an unnatural, irregular“ 
3 activity — 
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activity of the vital principle, as in difeafe; for a 
fomewhat increafed activity of it, where there 1s fee- 
ble life, will fhorten its exiftence. 

4. ON ACCOUNT OF A DEFICIENCY OF THAT AC- 
TIVITY OF THE VITAL PRINCIPLE NECESSARY FOR 
MAINTAINING LIFE. In this, cafe the functions of 
life are performed in too fluggifh a manner; the bufi- 
nefs of abforption, reforption, nutrition, &c. is con- 
fined, and the confequences are obftructiens and con- 
geftions, which all haften the diffolution of the animal 
machine. The want of activity in the vital principle 
may either arife from a {mall ftock of that principle, 
or be occafioned by external caufes, which prevent 
the manifeftations of the vital principle, .as in the cafe 
of apparent death. When this ftate continues too 
long, it at laft paffes into a complete ceffation of 
life; though apparent death, or rather a paufe of 
PERFECTLY ACTIVE LIFE, may be acaufe of the 


. donger duration of its exiftence.. Digeftion is carried 


on too flowly ; the bedy is not fufficiently nourifhed, 
and too few nutritive particles are extracted from the 
food. Notwithftanding a defire for, and the ufe of 
food, extenuation and feeblenefs enfue. 

5. ON ACCOUNT OF A DEFICIENCY IN THE RE- 
| PARATION OF NOURISHING MATTER. This is exactly 
the caufe. why every flame muft at laft be extin- 
guifhed. Reparation either fails entirely, or is dif- 
proportioned to the lofs; fo that lefs nutritive matter 
is prefent than the great confumption occafioned by 
the violent activity of the vital principle would re- 
quire. Hence extenuation, deficcation, and withering 
of the body. 

6. ON ACCOUNT OF DEBILITATING INFLUENCES 
the vital thread becomes, as it were, always f{maller, 

be ae We efpecially 


# 
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efpecially when pernicious powers continually exercife 
their action on life. Thefe powers fhorten life, either 
by too violent excitement, or by a deficiency of the 
excitement neceflary for its duration, 

_Immoderate, too violent, and in particular too long 
continued excitement, produces an immoderate acti- 
vity of the vital principle, by which the principle it- 
felf is foon exhaufted. ~The functions alfo of the 
body are carried on with too great activity, fo that 
an immoderate ftraining of the organs follows, and is 
accompanied with the greateft confumption of the 
body. Feeblenefs, therefore, is not only produced, 
but maintained, during the continuation of this im- 
moderate excitement. Life, for its duration, requires, 
from time to time, ftronger excitement, in order to 
give to the powers new attivity; elfe the confequence 
will be relaxation and fluggifhnefs. Every man re- 
quires to be roufed and exhilarated by focial enjoy- 
ment, that a new impulfe may be communicated to 
the inactive machine. Such agreeable excitement, 
renewed periodically, affords the beft means for main- 
taining and prolonging life. However little may be 
neceflary for fimple nature, uncorrupted by habit, yet 
fuch exhilaration and excitement cannot be altogether 
difpenfed with, Mere changes, or {mall deviations from 
the common mode of life, aét as ftimulants, and pre- 
yent that relaxation and languor occafioned by conti- 
nual uniformity. Civilization has multiplied thefe 
ftimulants, and in an eminent degree has made them 
abfolute wants; but they have become fo to an excefs 
highly pernicious in many perfons, whofe fufceptibi- 
lity of irritation, in regard to the more moderate fti- 
mulants, is by far too much blunted; fo that exceed- 
ingly violent and ftrong {timulants, the greateft devia- 

§ tions 
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tions from commen habit, are neceflary for their en- 
joyment of life, and even for fupporting it. Excite- 
ment from fuch ftimulaats gradually becomes habit. 

A deficiency of the natural, as well as of thefe 
artificial {umulants, excites and maintains the afthe- 
nic ftate. 

In the laft place, debilitating powers a mechani- 
cally in deftroying the organs; as, for example, ex~ 
ternal wounds, ulcers, caries of the bones, &c. 

7. The orcanizaTion alfo muft be here taken 
into confideration. Life atfelf fuffers by every thing 
which attacks the organic parts, whether the caufes 
be external or internal, and by which thefe parts are 
either deranged and deftroyed, or their cohefion is 
leffened; the admixture of their component parts un- 
naturally changed, and by thefe means the influence 
of the vital principle on thefe organs, the irritability 
and fufceptibility of irritation peculiar to them are 
either annihilated or oppreffed, or modified in a dif- 
ferent manner. It is, however, moft prejudicial to. 
the duration of life when thefe changes take place in 
any of the principal organs. Such difeafes are of fhort 
continuance, and foon end in reftoration te health, 
or in death; for example, difeafes of the lungs, dif- 
eafes of the glandular parts, as cancer in the breaft, 
&c. There are fome chronic difeafes, however, of 
thefe organs, which terminate fooner than the violent 
difeafes of other organs, which do not immediately 
ferve for the operations of life. On the other hand, 
fuch changes may take place in lefs animated organs: 
they weaken the body; and the confequences are, 
extenuation, great wafte of the juices, and many other 
afthenic affections ; yet life holds out for a confiderable 
‘pime. | | 

N 4 The 
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The concurrence of a few or more of thefe debili- 
tating caufes is peculiarly dangerous to the duration 
of life: fuch, for example, as violent evacuation, 
where there is deficient reparation by nourifhment ; 
powerful ftimulants, which excite an immioderate a¢ti- 
vity of the vital principle; and, at the fame time, 
debilitating irregular diet. On the other hand, indi- 
vidual debilitating caufes may be obviated by the 
‘{trengthening ‘effects. of others; and. under thefe cir- 
cumftances feeble life may endure along time. Thefe 
debilitating caufes tend chiefly to fhorten life by — 
their continuance; efpecially when no intermediate 
paufes for reft and reparation take place: when the 
action of confuming, violent ftimulants ts fo incef- 
fantly exercifed, that during the whole time, whatever 
may be the activity of the power of affimilation, 
more is loft than can be fupplied, 


§ 269. 

But how can we explain the phenomenon, con- 
firmed by repeated experience, that men even with 
an exceedingly weak conftitution, and when expofed 
to the moft debilitating caufes, fometimes drag out 
their lives to a very long period? Their exiftence 
feems to be fufpended by a fingle weak thread, ex- 
pofed to the danger of being broken by the firft agt- 
tation; and yet it continues long in that ftate. Many 
fickly, wretched, haggard, pale beings, who ftalk about _ 
like ghofts, prolong their lives under thefe circum- 
{tances to an almoft incredible period. While many 
a blooming youth and man, in the vigour of health, 
fink into the grave around them, fuch beings often 
live to a great age, even when confined to the bed of 
ficknefs with evils of every kind, and reduced toa 

| ftate 
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ftate of deficcation like a withered plant. Their vital 
thread, like fine gold wire, is extended farther year 
after year; yet they ftill find pleafure in the world, 
and they even revive fometimes, for a certain period, 
and begin again to bloom and as it were to grow 
young. It may with juftice be faid, that {uch people 
have a tough life. | 

It is incredible under what unfavourable circum- 
{tances the life-of man can continue, provided it has 
any where an anchor to which it may adhere. The 
tranfition from life to death, except in cafes of vio- 
lence, takes place very flowly. Even when a perfon 
is half dead, the principaljorgans {till continue to live. 
There are men who are dying for years. The deftruc- 
tion of individual organs, the gradual departure of 
the vital principle, which is announced by hebetude, 
infenfibility, and rigidity, what elfe is it than the 
commencement of death? And what elfe is death 
than an incurable difeafe ? 

Man is like a tree, which, as years increafe, always 
takes deeper root in the earth. If his conftitution be 
found and complete, the greater will be the attach- 
ment of the vital principle: it is, as it were, fo ac- 
cuflomed to life, that it cannot feparate from it: Vio- 
lent caufes excepted, {uch a hfe continues very long; 
there is always fomething to'which it adheres. It 
feems to be a principle in human nature, -that old 
people have an averfion to leave the world; they have 
been fo intimately connected with life, that to tear 
the band which unites them is painful. The laft at- 
tack of death, at a great age, ends indeed very foon, 
becaufe the vital power is already greatly exhautted ; 
but the mortal difeafe, the mara/mus fenilis, proceeds 
very flowly. ; 
| In 


spent es 
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In dying, the higheft degree of afthenia, we always 
obferve a ftrong attachment of the vital power, which | 
is not extinguifhed till the complete deflruction of 
the organifm, when the thiero-chemic powers begin 
their free operation. Often, where we fuppoie death 
to have taken place, there is only apparent death. 
Sometimes the ftock of vital power is fo exhaufted, 
that it is no longer able to exercife a general action 
in all the organs, and 1s only active in individual or- 
gans; or rather we do not obferve it manifeft itfelf 
on the furface of the body. Sometimes, alfo, the 
vital principle is in a fixed ftate, as in apparent death, 
while internal, life is complete*. This attachment of 
the vital principle is found in an eminent degree where 
the organization 1s well conftituted; where there is 
great extenfibility and elafticity of the fibres, and 
where there is an intimate and good admixture of 
the organic component parts. Hence we may ex- 
plain why children are fo long in dying, 

We know, from a variety of experiments, that even 
in the utmoft afthenia the vital principle can produce 
a great effect on the body, when.excited by powerful 
{timulants. A glafs of. wine will revive the feebleft 
and moft debilitated patient in a putrid fever. The 
moft active are mental ftimulants, which excite the 
vital principle even in thofe who are dying. We are 
told by Marcus Herz, that a man who died of a ma- 


* Apparent death, in my opinion, may not improperly be di- | 
vided into the following kinds: 1. Apparent death with aétual 
feeble and imperfect life. ‘To this kind belong, a) the apparent 
death of weak, new-born children; b) the apparent death of 
thofe half dying at avery great age. 2. Apparent death when 
internal life is perfet. The vital principle in the interior of the 
organs is in fall activity, a et the leafl external trace of life 
as not perceptible, 


lignant 
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jignant bilious fever, and whofe laft breath was already 
hovering round his lips, was kept alive twenty-four 
hours longer than otherwife would have been the cafe, 
by a friend whifpering in his ear, every quarter of an 
hour, that an enemy, with whom a little before his 
_- illnefs he had been engaged in a violent quarrel, had 
been turned out of his office*. 


bg §. 270. 

J fhall not, I hope, wander from my object, if I 
here fay a few words on the caufe why many perfons 
are fo long in dying. It has been obferved, not un- 
frequently, that men, notwithftanding the moft fevere 
fufferings, and even when the body is moft dreadfully 
mutilated, when the moft important organs are in~ 
jured, and amidft the moft frightful convulfions, in a 
fituation which makes every man of feeling fhudder, 
cannot die, but ftruggle with death day after day, 
and, though they have feveral times been actual 
corpfes, return again to their melancholy exiftence. 

The caufes are: | 
| 1. In REGARD TO THE ORGANIZATION, complete 
conformation of the organic parts, in which the vital 
principle exercifes its action unimpeded, and can dif 
tribute itfelf throughout them in a more perfect and 
uniform manner. Such an organization is attended 
with a greater degree of irritability. Now, if nature 
be chiefly employed with the conformation of the 
~ nobleft parts of the body, fuch as the brain, where 
the greateft activity of the vital principle takes place, 
, fuch an eminently animated organ will be a fource of 


* Marcus Herz Verfuch tiber der Schwindel. 
life, 
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life, which on that account will -be' deficcated the lait; 
and this alfo may ferve to thew why children are fo 
long in dying. 

The nature of that confiftence of organic parts, 
capable of producing the greateft attachment of the 
vital principle, has been already mentioned. 

The ftruéture of the body is here alfo to be taken 
into confideration. Deformity; crookednefs of the 
bones; a ftructure or form of individual parts diffe- 
rent from the common; an uncommonly high breaft, 
by which the lungs, in fuch a wide cheft, have much 
room for dilatation, and where breathing can confe- 
quently be longer continued than when the cheft is » 
flat, &c. 

2. IN REGARD TO CAPABILITY OF LIFE. The vital 
principle fhews for many kinds of organization a very 
peculiar attachment, and therefore does not depart 
from fome bodies {fo eafily as from others. This at- 
tachment 1s greater ~ al{o in many individual organs 
than in others, . fo that the former have life in them a 
long time after the latter are dead. The vital attach- 
ment is greater in thofe organs which contain a larger 
portion of nerves or blogd-veflels, and confequently 
is greateft in the brain.znd the heart. But as thefe 
principal organs of life are connected with all. the 
other organs, they always: communicate their life to 
the reft of the body-as long as any of it remains. 

3. IN REGARD TO THE STIMULANTS WHICH EXER= 
CISE AN ACTION ON THE BODY. 

As long as any of the vital principle exifts in the 
body, it will be excited by ftiimulants; and this will 
fuccefliv ely take place till it be completely exhaufted. 
By this excitement a longer attachment of the vital 

principle 
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principle will be effected in individual organs than 
would otherwife have been the cafe. The inftance. 
already mentioned, (§ 269.) of death being retarded 
by revenge, may ferve as an illuftration. A like effect 
may be produced by phyfical ftimulants, whether ap- 
plied to the furface or to the interior parts of the body. 
The blood is here to be taken into confideration 
_ among the internal ftimulants. By it life may be re- 
Hiained:for a certain time. 


S271 : 
We fhall now return to our main objeé&t, and con-— 
_ fider the duration of life, not only where there is-an 
afthenic conftitution of body, but alfo when the body 
is expofed to debilitating caufes. A great deal, no 
doubt, depends on the bodil ly conftitution, as there are 
fome bodies that do not lofe their vital principle 
under circumftances, which, if applied to others ina 
lefs degree, would produce mortal effects. Thefe de- 
- bilitating caufes may occafion a very confiderable de- 
gree of afthenia, and yet life may not dilappear, or may 
maintain itfelf, in an aftonifhing manner, for a confi- 
derable time. It is almoft incredible how much man 
can endure, efpecially when the body has been’ har- 
dened by habit. Neither the moft violent exercife 
‘nor the fevereft labour, the moft acute pain nor the 
moft inflammatory or tedious difeafés, accompanied 
with the moft dreadful fymptoms ; neither the violent 
conyulfions norcontorfion of the limbs, as in St. Vi- 
tus’s dance, or from the horrid pain occafioned by the 
furgeon’s knife, or even from the greateft anguifh pre- 
duced by difeafe, as in the convulfive afthma ; neither 
extreme extenuation, which fcarcely leaves any thing 
. bait 
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but fkin and bone, nor cold or Leas, is able to expel 
life from the body, or it maintains itfelf for a long 
time, notwithitanding all thefe unfavourable circum- 
ftances. In the like manner, prifoners can endure 
peftilential air, which, even when conveyed from their 
clothes, is mortal to others. 

The life of man fapports itfelf in every climate, and 
endures the moft fudden variations of temperature ; old 
perfons are found even in the unhealthful climate of 
Bengal. The duration of life is the fame in every zone, 

though there are every where exceptions. Upon the 
whole, feeblenefs in general does not feem to fhorten life. 
Even a feeble fickly life, taking every thing into con- 
fideration, continues a long time; and fome men, 
whofe mode of living was certainly not favourable to 
health, and which they even found prejudicial to 
the body, have attained to a great age.. In all pe- 
riods of the world there have been inftances of' longe- 
vity, whether mankind led the fimple life of nature, 
or pafied their days in the bofom of luxury, a prey to 
artificial wants. Some have even become old amidft 
debaucheryand diffipation. That artificial life, pro-— 
duced by exceffive luxury, under fo many unnatural 
influences, becomes habit; fo that the vital power, 
taken in the whole, attaches itfelf as long to an effe- 
minate enervated body as to the foundeft, ftrongeft — 
body of a failor or foldier. No objection, however, 
can be hence deduced againft the dietecic art; it is. 
ftill certain that by fuch an unnatural mode of life 
the health is deftroyed. This oblervation {erves siiniy 
asaproof-of our pofition. 

‘But whence arifes {uch difproportion between afthe- 


nia and the duration of life? Let us endeavour to re 
folve this problem. 


% 


§ 272. 
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In feeble life itfelf lies the caufe of its duratien. 
Where there is feeble life, there is lefs activity of the 
vital principle ; confequently the confumption of the 
vital principle ts lefs, and the organic parts do not 
fuffer from violent exertion. ‘Though the body is 
enfeebled, the machine hangs together, becaufe it is 
never put into violent motion. The cafe indeed is 
totally different where, with debilitated organs, there 
is an immoderate activity of the vital principle. Where 
vital activity is not too great, the functions are per- 
formed-niore flowly, and by thefe means the excite- 
ment is lefs; the movement of the heart 1s flower, 
and mufcular motion. requires lefs exertion. Ofn ac- 
count of all thefe caufes there is lefs wafte of the vitat 
principle; and its flender {tock is economically ufed, 
fo that it holds out longer than when the body 1s 
ftrong and robuft, with tmmoderate vital activity. 

§ 273. 

- Another caufe of the duration of feeble life is the 
STRONG POWER OF RESTORATION, by which the 
lofs is foon repaired, and repaired well and fimultane- 
oufly. In this cafe there is a perfect activity of the 
fyftems of digeftion and abforption, though the con- 
famption is very great. Thus, notwithftanding every 
debilitating caufe, life may hold out for a confiders- 

ble time. bah ah ie, : 


| § 274. 

Hf animalization and affimilation be carried on well, 
and if the nourifhment be eafily and foon converted 
into organic.and component parts, life, even acai 
there 
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there is little acceffion, either externally or internally, 


will continue a long time, if the means of fupport be 
{fparingly ufed. 


$275: whee 

LESSENED SUSCEPTIBILITY OF IRRITATION is be- 
neficial for maintaining feeble life. The action of 
external debilitating impreffions 1s lefs felt, and be- 
comes lefs hurtful. [lence it happens, that people 
in the moft difeafed {tate aré fometimes able to en- 
dure much more violent excitement than when in per- 
fe& health; and for this reafon the ftrongeft medi- 
cines, in many difeafes, fcarcely produce any effect : 
in fuch a ftate the moft powerful ftimulants are often 
neceffary. Reaction is .oppreffed ‘or weakened. In 
the firft cafe, ftronger ftimulants will be endured ;: in 
the fecond, the application of flimulants requires the: 
_utmoft caution, that the {mall ftock of vital principle 
may not be exhaufted at once by too violent ftrain- 
ing. Hence the important difference in the mode of 
treating the two periods of afphyxia, complete appa~ 
rent death, oppreffed irritability ; and the firft mani- 
feftations of vital activity on the commencement of . 
a return to life, therefore weak inlay as Ti 
- tation. ‘ 

From weak Gide nasbiiiiaa of irritation the continu- 
ance’ of life, under the feeblenefs of old age, may in 
part be explained. It may proceed to apathy and in- 
fenfibility. 

Sufceptibility of irritation may be greatly leffened 
in fome of the principal organs; and yet, in confe-_ 
quence of certain concomitant circumftances, may 
contribute to the duration of feeble lite, and perhaps 

more 
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- more than when it is general,inwhich cafe it is a fymp- 
toin of greater debility. Thus the irritability of the 
organ of the foul may be lowered, and human nature 
be thereby fecured from many pernicious influences ; 
as, for example, from the deftructive influence of the 
paffions. This indolence we find in old people. Thus 
the fufceptibility of irritation in the lungs may be fo 
leffened that people will fuffer lefs from the influence - 


_ of fome pernicious kinds of air. 


Sufceptibility of irritation is leffened by hardening 
and habit. 
_ It is of importance to make a diftinétion between 
leffened and. weakened fufceptibility of irritation. 
Though irritability be leffened ever fo much, and 
though it be totally loft in individual organs, the 
body may ftill contain a fufficiency of the vital prin- 
ciple, which may only be prevented from ‘manifefting 
itfelf as in the cafe of apparent death; but when 
fufceptibility of irritation is actually weak, that is, 
when there is a deficiency of irritability, there is alfo 
a wart of vital principle. This is the cafe in the fee- 
blenefs of thofe at the point of death. This may be 
illuftrated by the example of old people. In the fee- 
blenefs of age, which in vigorous old people is rela- 
tive, we obferve in individual organs an infenfibility 
and hebetude ; as for example, lofs of fight and of 
hearing ; but other vital functions in fuch perfons are 
fufficiently active; they digeft well, &c. On the 
other hand, at the greateft age, when a great de- 
creafe of the vital principle takes place, we obferve 
alfo deficient fufceptibility: of irritation, which is 
geen chiefly in the organs of the fenfes ; but! in that 
cafe the weak fufceptibility of irritation is ecnetal, | 
O | arifing 
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arifing from a lofs of vital principle. In the laft cafe, 
deficient fufceptibility of irritation can contribute no- 
thing to the duration of life. 


§ 276. 

Individual organs may have a particular futcepti- : 

bility for certain properties of the vital principle; fo 

that, for example, irritabtlity will continue longer in 

one organ than in another. Thisalfo is a concurring 

eaufe of the prolongation of life, even where there is a 
great degree of feeblenefs. 


§ 277- 

Man ftands ina {till higher fpiritual relation, which 
tends to prolong his life, and which, even when his 
phyfical relation has a preponderance, prevents, for 
fome time, the total lofs of the vital principle. We 
have already explained the conneétion (§ 65.) which 
the foul has with the vital principle. A great deal; 
therefore, may be expected on this fide in regard to 
the maintenance of life,even where there is the greateft 
debility. The bodily powers may be long maintained 
_by the influence of the foul, though many debilitating 
caufes may, at the fame time, exercife their action on 
the organization. Without admitting ftahlianifm, we 
may ‘affert the reality of this fpiritual operation on the 
phyfical part of man. The more perfect and better con- 
formed the power of the foul is, the more it ferves for 
maintaining life: it is then fufceptible of fo many 
agreeable f{timulants, of fo many mental pleafures and 
moral enjoyments, which give a new impulfe to life, 
and exalt the activity of the vital power. In parti- 
cular, more life is given to the bufinefs of animali- 

| zation 
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gation and affimilation ; and, notwithftanding many 
unfavourable circumftances, a refpite is thus procured 
to feeble exiftence. Increafed- activity of the mental 
powers may, in certain cafes, ferve for maintaining 
feeble life, as by the greater activity of the vital prin- 
ciple on the organ of the foul, its immoderate and 
too violent a@ivity on other organs, and confe- 
quently the confumption of the vital principle itfelf, 
as well as of the organic parts, is leffened. (§ 272.) 
This influence of the organ of the foul, in main- 
taining life, is particularly perceptible in men. who are 
accuftomed to put the power of their foul into great 
activity, by which the irritability of that organ is ex- 
alted to a very high degree. By mental impreflions 
the tone of their whole phyfical nature is animated ; 
activity of the organs of thought becomes to them a 
real want; their whole life is a thinking life. Thus 
‘lived Haller till his feventy-fixth year. | 

A perfect conformation of foul will contribute more 
ito the maintaining of feeble life, where man is capable 
of the ufe of reafon, by which means, with proper at- 
tention, he is able to guard againft thofe things which 
are pernicious, and can employ thofe which are falu- 
_ tary ; and here a knowledge and obfervation of his in- 
_ dividual moral and phyfical {tate will be of fervice, 

The longevity of fo many literary men may ferve as 
a proof of the truth of thefe obfervations. 


§ 278. 

In this refearch, the conftitution of the organiza- 
tion is particularly to be confidered. 

Man, of all animals, has the moft perfect organiza- 
tion ; it is the moft complete work of the animal cre- 
ation, and is therefore fufceptible of the moft com- 
O 2 plete 
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plete life. The innumerable organs which ‘conftitute 
the fyftem of the phyfical nature of man, their delicate 
ftruéture, and their mutual connection, make them 
- fufceptible of a large ftock of vital principle, and, at 
the fame time, fecure to it the moft unconfined a¢ti- 
vity. This perfect organization renders man the moft 
acceffible to every vital ftimulus from without, and 
hence fuch an infinite number of occafions for ex- 
citing and maintaining the vital principle externally. 
There are flimulants, therefore, for human life, when 
animal life no longer receives any impulfe from with- 
out. Thus the vital principle, even where there is the 
higheft degree of irritability, can be always re-ani- 
mated. The more perfect nature of the organs ren- 
ders them alfo much fitter to maintain longer the in- 
ternal activity of the vital principle; and hence there 
are fo many means of fupporting hfe. Every thing 
that furrounds us, every thing that has a relation to 
our fpiritual and pbyfical life, may co-operate: to the 
maintenance of our exiftence. When the common 
paffage for nourifhment through the cefophagus 1s fhut, 
fomething may be done towards preferving hfe by 
the application of certain means to the furface of . 
the body. (§ 482.) | 
§ 279. 

Perfe&t conformation of individual organs makes 
them fit to beacted on by the vital principle. Each 
individual organ is of itfelf fufceptible of life, and has, 
as it were, its own vital principle. As long as the 
chief organs of life are not injured, fuch an individual 
organ will have its own life. When individual or- 


gans, therefore, are annihilated, the vital principle 
fad 
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{till remains behind in the body. It is aftonifhing to 
fee what important organic parts may be deftroyed 


without prejudice to life. 


» § 280, 


Another caufe of the duration of afthenic life is 
the GENERAL VITAL SUSCEPTIBILITY EXISTING 
IN THE ORGANS, when no principal organ has totally 
loft its fufceptibility for the vital principle. ‘Though 


life may be feeble, and though the body may have 


fuffered by difeafe, even under thefe circumftances a 
longer continuance of life is to be hoped. On the 


‘other hand, no good prognofis can be formed when 


feveral organs, and particularly the chief organs, have 
been deftroyed or rendered ufelefs and unfufceptible 
of the vital principle. This is the cafe in lamenefs of 
the organ of the brain; injuries of the organs of ge- 
neration. There is no inftance of an eunuch having 


ever attained to a great age, 


Perfect life, or at leaft greater vital activity, in any 


of the organs, is, ina particular manner, the means 


of vital fupport. Life, therefore, may ftill continue, 


when individual organs are injured, or have fuffered 
by the feeblenefs of age or difeafe. I muft here call 
to the reader’s remembrance what has been faid of the 
organ of the foul (§ 277.) as well as of the great vital 


- activity of the organs of the brain in children (§ 270.) 


We find in people who have attained toa great age, 
as in the cafe of Thomas Parr, the ftomach and the 
organs of generation in an excellent {tate, 


§ 261. 


A sen {truéture of the organs makes them pecu- 
O 3 harly 
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liarly fit for the aétion of the vital principle. Under - 


this head is comprehended a firm confiftence of the 
folids, and an intimate admixture of the fluids, ca- 
pable of withftanding pernicious debilitating influ- 
ences, both externally and internally. Thus {trong 
blood-veffels withftand the continually violent motion 
of the blood; anda good ftruéture of the bones fe- 
cures them from external injuries. 


§ 282. 

It is not, however, a folid organic confiftence alone 
that withftands deftructiory elafticity, pliablenefs, 
and extenfibility of the veffels, produce the fame ef- 
fect, (§ 162.) and often much better than the ftrongeft 
bodily ftruéture. Hence the long duration of feeble 
life in women and children. 


§ 283. 

The confumption of life is particularly retarded by 
every thing that leflens the too great activity of the 
vital principle. The periods of leffened irritability, 
as well as of other leffened manifeftations of the vital 
principle, ferve for the reparation of what has been loft ; 
and even when this reparation is impoffible, the too 
great confuming vital activity of exiftence requires a 
_paufe. Sleep and reft are the chief retarding and re- 


{toring means of life. Reft effects this object, and =~ 


produces leffened vital activity in the organs in gene- | 


ral, as well asin individual organs. In the laft cafe its in- 
fluence is greater when the activity 1s leffened in one 
of the principal organs, as for example, in the organs 
of the thinking faculty. Hence mental reft contri- 


butes greatly to the extenfion of life, and even of feeble 
life, 
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—dife. The leffened exertion of the powers retards 
vital confumption. The reft which fick perfons en- 
joy in bed contributes to the fame end, becaufe the 
irritability of the mufcular powers is leflened. 

Regular and fufficient fleep ferves, on the one hand, 
for repairing the loft powers, and on the other, for 
leffening confumption by leffening vital aétivity. 
Hence the lives of people, who are expofed to the 
mott debilitating fatigue, may be prolonged toa con- 
fiderable age, when they enjoy fleep-in its full extent. 


| § 284. 

Even apathy and reft, that produces complete in- 
activity, may, in certain cafes, prolong life for a cer- 
tain period. Such is the vegetation in the extreme 
age of very old perfons, who feem as if fixed motion- 
lefs to one fpot; and in whom, except the ufe of 
food, fcarcely any other of the vital functions are ob- 
ferved, and who continue for years in this ftate. 


§ 235. 

. We may mention, as nolefs applicable to the pre- 
fent fubject, the cafe of complete external inactivity 
of individual organs, in confequence of the manifefta- 
tions of the vital principle being fuppreffed, or partial 
apparent death. Even in this ftate, we obferve an ex- 
tenfion of exiftence; as for example, by inactivity in 
the organ of the foul, deprivation of confcioufnels, 
To this head belongs fuppreffion of the activity of in- 
dividual powers; as for example, the power of di- 
geftion ; the power of generation, &c. as we obferve 
in difeafes ; and by which the greater confamption of 
the vital power is checked. This may be ferviceable, — 

, ae Ghie in 
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in particular, in cafes where too much vital acivinel 


exifts in fome other organs, as the wafte of powers 


would otherwife be too great if it extended to more. 
of the organs. 

By continuance, fuch parses of fuppreffed vital 
activity end in a¢tual death, 


§ 286. 


A principal point to be confidered, in eat to the 
caufes of the duration of afthenic life, are the external 
relations in which we are placed... Thefe relations are 
both {piritual and phyfical ; for example, impreflions 
on the mind, the air, food, &c. Our life is not a pro- 
duction of external ftimulants, but a felf-fufficient, 
felf-fubfiftent chemical operation, fubject, however, to 
the conditions-and influence of thefe ftimulants. By 
the mode and degree of action of thefe ftimulants, 
the internal vital activity is changed and modified. 
When the AcTION OF THESE STIMULANTS, THERE- 
FORE, IS NEITHER TOO GREAT OR VIOLENT, NOR TOQ 
WEAK AND DEFICIENT FOR MAINTAINING LIFE, life 
itfelf may continue, even when the conftitution is de-. 
bilitated and expofed to internal debilitating caufes. 


1. Not roo IMMODERATE. ‘Thus the life of afth-: 


matic perfons is prolonged, when they inhale air lefs 
mixed with oxygen; while, on the other hand, in 
too pure air, the unnatural activity of the vital prin- 
ciple is increafed, confequently confumption, and 
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the term of life is fhortened. Thus guarding againft. Sg 


intemperance in eating, irritating food, and {pirituous 
liquors, prolongs the life of feeble perfons. Avoiding 
every thing to which one has not been habituated, 
and the careful obfervance of certain diztetic rules, 


in 
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in regard to feeble life, and particularly in old age, 


_ produce a like effect. 


2. Nor roo weak. The continuance and fupport 
of life require a certain degree of external excite- 
ment, proportioned to the individual fufceptibility of 
irritation. Where this is wanting, the internal a¢ti- 
vity of the vital principle is not fufficiently animated. 
Thus, too poor nourifhment, watery food, and mere 
vegetable diet, maintain and promote feeblenefs ; 
whereas, a ftrengthening diet, where there is an afthenic 
predifpofition, will prevent feeblenefs, and prolong life. 

3. EXISTENCE OF THE NECESSARY STIMULANTS. 
Thefe ftimulants may be indifpenfably neceflary of | 
themfelves for the maintenance of life, or only through 


- habit. When there is a deficiency in the reparation 


of what has been loft, life muft at length ceafe; but 
when feeble life is affifted by proper nounfhment, 
it may be prolonged for a confiderable time. 


§ 287. 

Life is fubje&t to the influence of external ftimu- 
Jants. Some of thefe are able to maintain life longer 
than others; as, for example, a moderate degree of | 
heat, Among the debilitating powers that fhorten 
life, there is alfo a great difference ; fo that under the 
action of fome of them, life may be continued longer 
than under that of others. Thus it fupports itfelf 
longer under the influence of a confiderable degree of 
cold than under that of great heat : the higheft de- 
gree of cold has a different effect. 

Sometimes there are certain flimulants from which 


life feems fufpended as by its laft thread. Among 


thefe, in particular, are external heat, mental ftimu- 
| -Jants, 
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lants, animating means which roufe the vital prin. 
ciple, wine, mufk, camphor, ether, &c, 


§ 288. 

. Certain changes of the animal nature, general flates 
which ge a different, changed direftion to the ac- 
tivity of the bodily funéions, have an important ~ 
influence in regard to the prolongation of life. 
Among thefe are the periods of expanfion and preg- 
nancy (§ 186). In thefe ftates, difeafes with which 
the body was before attacked, are either fufpended, 
or aflume a different progrefs. Sometimes this change 
is permanent, fo that different chronic difeafes ceafe ; 
for example, after maturity ; fometimes it is only 
temporary, fo that the difeafe is more fufpended dur- 
ing the period of expanfion. The latter cafe con- 
tributes alfo to the prolongation of life, as it at leaft 
leffens, for a certain time, the too violent irritation of 
the difeafe. During pregnancy, confumption gene- 
rally makes a Hla or its progrefs becomes much _ 
flower. “a 
When with Boreagne years the immoderate irrita- 
bility (excitability) is leffened, feveral difeafes affume 
a flower pace, and life is lefs {peedily confumed. We 


have an inftance of this in confumption, which proves _ 


mortal much fooner in the period ih youth than ia 
that of manhood, f 
Apparent’ death alfo- belongs to this head ; a ftate sw 
in which irritability is greatly Jeffened, and in which _ 
the action of external pernicious ftimulants contributes 
lefs to the extin¢tion of life. Hence the incredibly 
long duration of life in fuch a ftate; which may be 
explained befides from the foppretied activity of affi- 
| milation 
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milation and reforption. Hence people benumbed 
by cold can remain fo long alive expofed to the ut- 
mofl degree of it. 


§ 289. 

Various difeafes of the chronic kind terminate their 
courfe fooner, according as they excite or leffen irri- 
tability. Many difeafes contribute to the prolonga- 
tion of life, and for this reafon, that, when added to 
the previous difeafed flate, they produce in it fuch a 
change that the action on the irritability is lefs vio- 
lent. To this head belong’ cachexies, out-breaking, 
and all the fo-called metaftatic difeafes. Local dif- 
eafes, into which general difeafes are converted, have, 
under certain circumftances, the fame effect. Hence 
there is fome foundation for the opinion prevalent 
among the common people, that the hemorrhoids, 
and the gout, contribute to the prolongation of life. 


§ 290. 

From thefe caufes we may explain why life in the 
afthenic ftate can continue for a confiderable time. 
Some debilitating caufes are deftroyed by oppofite 
ftrengthening caufes, and the equilibrium is thus 
continually maintained, 


§ 291. 

Even Hazir (§ 143—146) ferves to prolong life. 
Hence it is poffible that the vital principle may exer- 
cife its action on the body for fome time, even when 
the organization has, in a confiderable degree, loft 
its fufceptibility of it. For this reafon the vital 
alas exercifes its action in individual organs 

longer 


\ : 
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longer than it otherwife would have done, and fuf- ’ 
- ceptibility for the vital principle is in fuch organs — 
longer retained. Thus epileptic .movements con- 
tinue longer, and the falling ficknefs returns, by mere 
habit, long after the exciting caufes have been re- 
moved. We find, in general, the natural animal 
operations combined with our daily habits of life, 
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II. 


ASTHENOCOMIC; 
OR; 


THE MEANS OF PRESERVING FEEBLE LIFE, 


PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 


§ 292. 

We now come to the application of the principles 
laid down in the Firft Part, or the means of main- 
taining feeble life. The-art of the phyfician is em- 
- ployed not only in preferving health, and guarding 
again{t difeafe, the confequence of which is the pro- 
longation of found and perfect life,, but it exerts it- 
‘felf to maintain life under the moft unfavourable cir- 
—cumftances, amidft feeblenefs and difeafe. It en- 
deavours to remove the caufes of feeblenefs; but if 
this cannot be accomplifhed, it endeavours, at any 
tate, to extend feeble life as far as poffible ; and, keep- 
ing in view the principles eftablifhed in the Firft Part, 
to prolong the duration of our exiftence. 


§ 293. 
| The employment of this art, however, is oppofed 
by many difficulties, as life is naturally furrounded by — 
| -a mul- 
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a multitude of enemies. Even when we poffefS full 
vital ftrength, and have the full enjoyment of health, 
the duration of life is very uncertain; but it muft be 
much more fo where it 1s feeble; when the enemy has 
already made an attack, or has gained confiderable 
advantages over us. -In the latter cafe, more helps 
are neceflary to guard againft the farther progrefs of 
fuch a ftate. When it is impoffible to reftore the loft 
health, we muft be fatisfied with preventing the evil 
from acquiring a fuperiority; and if this cannot be 
done, if the difeafe will admit of no cure, we mutt try 
to retard the progrefs of the malady as far as poffible, 
and to maintain life, with all its debility, as long as 
nature will allow. 


: § 294. 

There are, therefore, two principal indications for 
maintaining feeble life : 

1. TO GUARD AGAINST THE CONSUMPTION OF 
LIFE. 

2. To RETARD THE CONSUMPTION. Life is con- 
fumed of itfelf as wellas by the activity of the vital 
principle, and other external ftimulants. 


§ 295. 

Life, even where there is the moft excellent confti~ 
tution of the organs, and the ftrongefl body, cannot 
exift for ever; and though it were poffible to fecure it 
in the moft perfect manner from all external noxious © 
influences it would ftill decay, becaufe, by the activity ~ 
of the organs, and the irritation thence produced, the 
organs would be confumed, and gradually lofe all their 
fufceptibility for being a¢ted upon by the vital princi- 

3 ple. 
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ple. How great this internal confumption of the or- 
gans is, may be gathered from the impulfe of the blood 
againft the veffels, and from the activity requifite for 
_ maintaining the neceflary functions of life, and which 
extends throughout all the organs; how many organs ' 
are put into activity by the bufinefs of refpiration and 
digeftion. The organs, by this internal excitement, 
muft gradually experience changes in the cohefion and 
_ admixture of their component parts, which at laft 
render them unfit for the duration of life. 

Gutta cavat lapidem non vi fed fepe cadendo. 
In this manner life, even among moderate men, and 


if it fhould continue a hundred years, muft at laft come 
_ to an end. 


: -§ 296. 

The duration of life, however, is prevented not only 
by this internal felf-confumption, but alfo by the ac- 
TION OF EXTERNAL STIMULANTS; yet thefe exter- 
nal ftimulants are conditions of life, without which it 
could not exift. Thefe ftimulants exercife an aGtion 
both on the organization, and on the vital principle. 
On the one hand, whether they increafe or leffen the 
activity of the vital principle, the confumption of the 
organic parts is effected by external ftimulants; on the 
other, they excite the organic parts by their immediate | 
action on the furface of the body, and promote con- 
 fumption. Thus the ation of the air tends to con- 
fume the body. Even though the reftorative functions 
are in complete vigour, and what has been loft by the 
progrefs of life be repaired, the activity of the vital- 
principle thereby excited is itfelf of a confuming 


“nature. 
This 


~~ 
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This decreafe, therefore, advances. progreffively in conis 
plete manhood, but in an imperceptible manner. 


~ 


* 


§ 297. 
This confumptioa is much increaled by diteate or 


by POSITIVE DEBILITATING STIMULANTS, either — 
EXTERNAL OF INTERNAL, and the duration of life 1s 


confequently fhortened. The organs fuffer in their 
confiftence, lofe their fufceptibility for internal and 
external excitement from the vital principle, and for 
the aGtion of the furrounding elements, and become 
always more and more unfit for animation. In vain 
is all influx of reparation from without, as the organic 
capability of receiving it {till decreafes, and is infufh- 
cient for the maintaining of life. Hence there at 
length arifes a TOTAL LOSS IN THE ORGANS OF SUS-~ 
CEPTIBILITY FOR THE VITAL PRINCIPLE, that is 
DEATH. 


— -§ 298. 

The ftate of life is more or lefs perfect, and inclines 
either to health or difeafe. Thefe different ie 
tions are determined : 

1. By THE EXISTING SUM OF THE VITAL PRIN- 
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cIPLE. It has been proved that the ftock of the vital — 


principle is leffened in a confiderable degree by dit- 


eafes, particularly fuch as irreparably deftroy the- or- . 


ganic parts, and by old age. By fum of the vital 


_ principle we underftand the greater or lefs quantity of — 


it exifting in the body. Now if a fmaller quantity of _ 


the vital principle is prefent 1 in the organs than is ne- 
ceflary to put them in full adtivity, and to exercife — 
the functions in that degree requifite for maintaining — 


a per- 
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a perfe&t ftate of life, there arifes an afthenic ftate, 
that is feeble life. This may be illuftrated by the 
{tate of the conftitution at a great age. Life, in that 
{tate which we call piRECT VITAL FEEBLENESS*, 
‘cannot long continue; the fcanty {tock of vital prin- 
ciple is not fufficient to produce and maintain, ina 
permanent ftate, the activity requifite for the neceflary 
_ vital fun€tions. On account of this too feeble opera- 
tion, and the too little excitement of the organs de+ 
ftined for the functions, there enfue unnatural changes 
in the interior part of the organization 5 deviations .- 
from the natural admixture of the organic fundamental 
component parts 5 obftructions, congeftions, éc. and 
the confequence is unfitnefs of the ofanittn for life. 

2. BY THE MORE OR LESS PERFECT ACTIVITY 
OF THE VITAL PRINCIPLE. 

The fame diftinétion muft be made between the — 
vital principle and its activity, as between caufe and 
effet. The vital principle. is inceffantly active, for 
without activity and motion no life can take place. 
The idea of a flumbering vital principle is chime- 
fical. Mian is the moft perfect perpetuum mobile. But 
this activity, this manifeftation of the vital principle 
may exift in VERY DIFFERENT DEGREES. 

There is a great difference between the moft perfect 
health and apparent death, or the extreme degree of 
feeblenefs in malignant nervous fevers. But, even in 
this laft ftate, the vital principle is always bufy and 
active, only its manifeftations efcape our perceptions 


* Ts different from that which fome, with Brown, call, impro- 


 perly, prrecTr pEBILITY, Where reftoration of the leflened or 


F | lofs in the fam of the vital principle. 


. exhaufted excitability is poflible; confequently there is no aétual 


5 death 
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death appears to us to have commenced where life is 
{till actually prefent. 


§ 299- 
The activity of the vital principle is greater : 
(a) Tur GREATER THE SUM OF THE VITAL 


PRINCIPLE PRESENT. [The manifeftations of the — 


vital principle, however, may be pretty lively where 
there is actual ‘direét vital fecblenefs (a deficiency of 
the vital principle) and thew itfelf pretty ftrongly in 


individual organs; but this is the flate of difeafe or of 


unnaturally exalted irritability, in which the vital 
principle is fometimes immoderately active; and 
hence confumption, where the ftock of life is weak, is 
much oreater. 

(4) Tui MORE PERFECT THE ORGANISM OF 
THE BopDY. ‘This perfection depends on the regular 
ftructure of the organs; on the natural proportion of 


their component parts, by which they become fit for 


being acted upon by the vital principle. There are 
many variations from this natural proportion, which 


are cither ORIGINAL, exifting already in the ftructure’ 


of the organs; or they are variations excited by the 
ACTION OF CERTAIN AGENTS ON FHE ORGANIZA- 
rion. The animated organif{m 1s inceflantly expofed 
to changes; the bufinefs of abforption, reforption, af- 
fimilation, nutrition, &c. is continually carried on in 
a greater or lefs degree, as long as life continues. But 
according as ftimulants exercile a ftronger or weaker 


action on the organifm, the activity of thefe func- — 


tions, that is, the activity of the vital principle, will 
be modified; confequently, the activity of the vital 
principle depends on the ftate of the organifm. Ifthe 

{tate 
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ftate of the organifm be different from the ftate of per- 
fect health, the activity of the vital principle will be 
impeded. ‘This we call INDIRECT FEEBLENESS. 

(c) AccoRDING AS THE ACTION OF STIMULANTS 
ON THE ORGANIZATION 1S MODERATED. If the fti- 
mulants exercife too violent an action, the activity of 
the vital principle will be increafed beyond the natural 
ftate; if their action be too weak, it will be depreffed 
below that ftate. Thus afthmatic people are excited 
too violently by too pure air, and thus the adtivity of. 
the vital principle is leflened in the external organs by 
froft. | 

Thefe external ftimulants are conDITIONS OF LIFE. 
Life is feeble, unlefs thefe are prefent in a certain de- 
gree, or where any of them are wanting. . 


. § 300. 

From thefe obfervations we can form an idea of 

pare life. It confiits, 
. In IMPERFECT AcTIviTy of the vital prin- 

AG 7 } 
The vital principle is Cie immoderately active or 
too inactive. : 

_ 2. IN LESION OF THE ORGANIZATION, by which 
_ the organization -is rendered lefs fit both for being 
 aéted on by the vital principle, and for the external 
action ef external powers; the action of thefe powers 
is either not felt, or felt in avery fmall degree; and 
» the organization is affected by it in an ‘unnatural 
manner: fo much depends on the ftructure and in- 
ternal conftruction of a machine to render it fit to dif- 
charge the functions for which it is deftined. 


Tea ‘ \ § jor. 
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p § gor. | 
The moft immediate caufe, the foundation of alt 


life, is the vital principle: the conditions of life and 
the remote caufes dre EXTERNAL STIMULANTS. 


§ 302. 

External ftimulants, partly by their deficiency, 
partly by their fuperfluity and too great -accumula- 
tion, and confequently by too weak or too ftrong ex- 
citement, produce an unnatural ftate of life, which 


we call FEEBLENESS (afthenia.) In the firft cafe, ~ 


when there is a want of the neceffary ftimulants, it is, 
according to Brown, DIRECT FEEBLENESS (debi- 
lity); 1n the fecond, where there: is an immoderate de- 
gree of excitement, it is INDIRECT DEBILITY. 


§ 303. | 
On thefe grounds the METHOD. OF MAINTAINING 


FEEBLE LIFE DEPENDS. We muft-endeavour to re- - 
move the remote caufes, thofe impediments which 


prevent full regular activity of the vital principle and 
‘the concomitant good ftate of the organization; but 


if this cannot be accomplifhed, we muft, at any rate, . 
endeavour to employ our imperfect knowledge of the | 


operations of the vital principle and of the organization 
to remove thefe impediments, at leaft in part, and to 
prevent, for a certain period, the too rapid confump- 
tion of life. 


§ 304. 


The chief point inthe art of curing difeafe, or an 


unnatural {late in the interior part of the organization, 
9 the 
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the grounds of which lie in ah irregular action of the 
vital principle, confifts in the REGIMEN OF EXTERNAL 
pHines; that is, of all thofe things which exercife 
an a@tion on man, and to which we are condudted — 
by a knowledge of man, and by obfervations and ex- 
petietice, which enable us to calculate the changes that 
may be produced in the interior part of the organiza- 
tion by the excited action of externa] means. 

PEEL 

For this purpofe a knowledge of the organization 
in general, as well as of its prefent ftate, is required. 

_ The mode of treating the organic ftate is modified 
te our intimate knowledge a its conftitution. In 
this bufinefs we are ouided by obfervation of the ex- 
ternal phenomena, the manifeltations of the organic 
powers, “1 


§ 306. 
From this we may deduce the mode of tae the 


| afthenic {tate of life. 


The art of maintaining feeble life confifts, 

1. IN EFFECTING AND MAINTAINING A CERTAIN 
MEAN STATE OF THE ACTIVITY OF THE VITAL PRIN- 
CIPLE, EQUALLY REMOTE FROM IMMODERATE AS 
FROM DEFICIENT ACTIVITY. | 

2. IN REMOVING INJURIES OF THE ORGANIZA- 


“TION AND RESTORING IT TO ITS SOUND STATE. 


Both thefe circumftances are infeparably connected. 
We perform the one when we accomplith properly 
the other; for every thing that exercifes an action 


“on the organization does fo alfo on the vital prin- 


‘ 1s Pode ciple, 


‘ 
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ciple, and vice verfa; for without vital principle no 
organization can exift: organization is the vehicle 


of the vital principle. If we are not always able to 


attain to the fecond indication, we muft, however, 


exert ourfelves to CHECK, OR AT LEAST CONFINE, 


THE FURTHER PROGRESS OF ORGANIC DESTRUC= 
TION, 
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CHAPTER I. 


GENERAL METHOD OF MAINTAINING FEEBLE LIFE, 
° / J 


§ 307. 


Tu means of maintaining life in the afthenic ftate, 
are founded on our knowledge of the vital principle, 
and the organization. The difficulties which occur in 
the application of theory to practice, are numerous. 
It is impoffible to form into a complete regular fyftem 
our ideas refpecting the vital principle, and organiza- 
tion, and the powers of the means known to us for 
maintaining feeble life. The knowledge of human 
nature is too imperfect and deficient; the powers 
which exercife an action on it externally and internal- 
ly, are fo different, and their manner of ation is fo 
modified, that until we obtain a better knowledge of 
them, than we.at prefent poffefs, they muft often de-_ 
ceive our obfervation, and elude our refearch. There 


4s lefs abfolute certainty, in regard to the theoretic 


principles on which we found our art of healing, 


than we perhaps imagine. No one will have the 


prefumptuous vanity to confider his fyftem as the 


_ only one founded on truth, and to expect that it 
- fhould be blindly adopted, when it is merely agree- 


able to nature, has probability in its favour, and can 
be confirmed only by a judicious practical application, 
But even if fuch a fyftem be not altogether eftablifh- 


ed on fure grounds, it may however be of ufe to 


the practitioner 5 the confequences deduced from it 
P 4 ) awe dee onmMay. , 
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may ftilk be attended with fome advantage*. The 
phyfician who is guided in his practice by principles, 
always proceeds oath more certainty. There were 
excellent practitioners, even at a period when theory 
was far more defeétive than at prefent; and yet thefe 
eminent men formed the rules of their healing art 
from that imperfect theory: they fupplied the defi- 
ciency. by their acutenefs and {pirit of obfervation, 
and in this manner Pindar and Homer fung long 
before any thing had been written on the art of 
poetry. It cannot, however, be denied, that our 
prefent improved theory, particularly the deeper ftudy 
of human nature, the doctrine of the vital power, 


or vital principle, affords great advantages in regard — 


to the practical art, and gives it more certainty and 
perfection. But there are fo many deficiencies, fo 
many difficulties in explaining the connection of the 


phenomena, that we can give only a very few general, 


rules on which it 1s poflible to found a {cientific 
method for maintaining feeble life. With our pre- 
fent knowledge of human nature, all that we are able 
to effet is, to deduce from certain individual obfer- 
vations, rules for our mode of practice. However 
deficient thefe obfervations may be, and. however 
much’ the principles we have difcovered, may. be 


liable. to exceptions, yet they may afford hints fer 


general practical prefcriptions. It belongs then to 


the phyfician, to apply them, to individual cafes; to — 
compare accurately with each.other, indications and — 


counter- 


* This oblervation, and that we are only collecting materials 
towards a, more perfeét fyftem. for potterity, ought to render us 
more tolerant in regard to thofe who entertain fentiments. diffe- 
rent from our own, 
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counter-indications, and to difcover the deviations 
which ought to be made from them. He muft never 
lofe fight of thefe general principles, and his practice 
muft be founded on a knowledge of nature.. Ac- 
cording as he deviates more or lefs from thefe prin- 

ciples, without abandoning them entirely, he be- 
‘comes an empiric, in the good fenfe of the word. 
“The irrational empiric pays no attention to nature ; 
follows unconditionally his own ideas, or implicitly 
adopts thofe of others, 
§ 308. 
Obfervation, however, of the phenomena of life, 
gives us many practical refults, on which we eftablith 
grounds for prolonging life in the afthenic ftate, when 
it is not altogether poflible to remove the afthenia it- 
felf completely. But we obtain our end, in the moft 
perfe&t manner, when we keep in view the two 
principal objects, the vital principle, and the organi- 
zation. If we attend only to the vital principle, we 
fhall often apply means that weaken and deftroy the 
organization. However properly we may be cone 
ducted by this view, when we.are able to adapt the 
 ftimulants to the ftate of the vital principle, it may 
till eafily lead us aftray; we might thus totally for- 
get the body, and confounding the vital principle 
with the foul, become partial. Our objec is man, 
as an animated body, endowed with a foul. This is 
the point of union for all real phyfiologifts; the prin- 
cipal law of pathogeny to which all their fyftems more 
or lefs approach, whether they make the grounds of 
_ their theory to be the vital principle, or the organti- 
_ /gation. It is, however, neither the vital principle 
| nor 
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nor organization alone, but only ANIMATED oORGA~ 


NIZATION that can afford a fure bafis for the art of | 


prolonging human life. 


. THE VITAL PRINCIPLE. 


§ 3°99. 


1. The vital principle is either roo acrive, and 
therefore occafions a {peedier confumption of it- . 
felf, as well as of the whole organization; or it © 


i3 TOO INACTIVE, that is lefs a€tive than is re- 
quired for maintaining a found ftate of life. IJmmo- 
derate activity, in the afthenic flate, will tend more 


to fhorten life, becaufe there 1s either a fmaller ftock 


of the vital principle, or the organization is weakened ; 
that is, has loft both in regard to fufeeptibility for 
the vital principle, and to fufceptibility of irritation, 
from externa {timulants. In the firft cafe, there is 
a want of the neceflary efficacy of the vital principle 
in the organs. .A diftinction muft here be made be- 
tween efficacy and activity. Sufficient efficacy is the 
proportional degree of vital activity requifite for pre- 
ferving the coeauaant of ‘health. In the fecond, 
there is a deficiency i in the reparation from without, 
of that. which has been loft, as the weakened organi- 
zation is not fit for receiving it in that degree ne- 
ceflary for maintaining feeble life. 


Too great, immoderate vital activity, or, according a 


to Brown, fthenia by excitement, 1s obferved in 


pyrexiz, or inflammatory fevers. But even in the ’~ 


afthenic ftate, where there is feeble life, too great ac- 
tivity of the vital principle may exif, though only for 
a certain period. (§ 102). 


§ 310, 


' 
; 
4 
} 
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§ 310. 


But the: vital principle is fometimes roo 1NAc- 


rive. This is likewife a caufe of feeblenefs. Hence 


too little reaction againft the aétion of pernicious 


powers ; too little oppofition to the ftrength of difeafe. 


The caufes of this deficient activity lie either in an 
actual deficiency of the vital principle, as in great 
old age; or in impediments which fupprefs the ac- 
tivity of the vital principle, as in many kinds of ap- 
parent death, and in nervous fevers. | 


S311. 


Too much as well as too little vital activity forms 


both a GENERAL and a sPECIAL {ftate,in which cer- 


tain organs exclufively fuffer. 
§ 312. 
From thefe obfervations we may deduce the follow- 
ne indications : | 
. [THE IMMODERATE ACTIVITY OF THE VITAL 
PRINCIPLE MUST BE LESSENED AND MODERATED, 


2. THE TOO WEAK ACTIVITY OF THE VITAL PRIN-~ 
CIPLE MUST BE STRENGTHENED. 


§ 313. 

A. LEssENING THE IMMODERATE ACTIVITY OF. 
THE VITAL PRINCIPLE, 

In the application of the means, great caution is 
required to determine the degree to which. the ac- 
tivity of the vital principle mutt be lowered, not to 
do i injury by a contrary extreme, , 

This is of importance in regard to the time of 
continuing the irritation-leflening method, 

: § 314. 
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§ 314. | 


Tt is of iraportance to determine in this cafe, whether — 
with the greateft activity of the vital principle there is — 
an actual DEFICIENCY OF THAT PRINCIPLE, OF © 
whether there is-2 SUFFICIENT DEGREE OF VITAL 4 
strencTH (§ 103); for we find in the utmoft real — 
debility a great livelinefs of ation in the ofganization } 
in general, as well as in individual organs. This is — 
the cafe with thofe who are dying, A. little before — 
his death, Muley Moluch caufed -himfelf to be car- 
ried round through his troops in an open litter, ex-- 
horted them to fight with courage-and bravery in 
defence of their religion and country, and when he 
found them ready to give way, he {fprung from the 
hitter, though in the laft agony, rallied his army, led 
them on to’ a new attack, and a few moments after 
expired.* | 

The cafe is different where there is ftill fuffictent 
vital ftreneth, but not enough for the degree of the 
afibenic fate. This we obferve in Brown’s indirect 
debility, which arifes from immoderate excitement. 
It is a flate where the manifeftations of the vital prin- 
ciple are opprefled ; where the power of being acted 
upon by flimulants is in a confiderable degree de- 


flroyed. 


§ 315. 
The mode of treatment for thefe two different ftates | 
of 


® Great attention ought to be paid to this difference in a prac- 
tical point of view. The feebleft perfons, by exceflive excitement, 
may be impelled to perform operations which belong to ftrength. - 
in fuch.perfons, though an aétual deficiency of the vital principle _ 
exits, yet that principle may be exceedingly ative. 
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of leffened activity of the vital principle is totally 
 different.. 


In the firft cafe, great caution is neceflary that the 


{mall ftock of the vital principle may not be entirely 
exhaufted. The chief object of attention muft be to 


guard again{t the progrefs of exhauftion, or at leaft to 


“leffen it. The quantity of the ftimulants muft be 
accurately adjufted ; and they muft be employed only 
in that degree which is neceflary to maintain the ac- 
_ tivity of the vital princtple, as there is great reafon to 
_ apprehend that when the ufual activity ceafes, or de- 
~ creafes fuddenly in a confiderable degree, the irrita- 


bility, which .continues a certain period by continu- 


ing the excitement, may be totally exhaufted. (§ 377.) 


> § 316. 


Great caution alfo is required in this ftate to with- 
draw, in a certain degree, the external ftimulants 


which maintain the too great activity of the vital prin- 
ciple. This is done: 


1. By REMOVING OR LESSENING THE EXTERNAL 
STIMULANTS. 

2. BY CHANGING THEM. 
- Care muft be taken not to remove thefe ftimulants 


_ abruptly, that life may not-be at once extinguifhed by 
this fudden change. ‘This would be the cafe if fee- 


ble patients, in whom the activity of the vital prin- 
ciple is immoderately exalted by heat, fhould be fud- 
denly expofed to cold. | 

External ftimulants muft. be lefferied or sateen 


_ with the utmoft caution; for example, when fRimu- 
; age food is exchanged for food which is lefs fo, 


In the. laft Bees changing and varying the 
. ftumulants 
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ftimulants may be attended with great advantage, ify 


the irritability hitherto excited in too {trong a degree ~ 
be leflened; when, in particular, thofe ftimulants — 
applied in the place of others, to which people have — 


been before expofed, exercife a lefs violent action. 


$93 17- 

The fecond cafe of afthenia, when the vibe prin- 
ciple is not deficient in fo great a degree, requires 
another treatment, and we may proceed in it with 
lefs timidity. Wuth proper caution we may employ 
debilitating means, if they are not too long continued. 


§ 318. 
TREATMENT OF IMMODERATE ACTIVITY OF 
THE VITAL PRINCIPLE. 


‘ 


4 


We muft make a diftin@tion between the ftate of — 


immoderate vital activity 1N GENERAL, and that in 
INDIVIDUAL ORGANS. Sometimes the vital princt- 
ple is immederately ative in individual organs, by 
which the whole conftitution of the body fuffers, and 
the iets life is withdrawn from other organs; for: 
example, too great activity of the organs of thought. 


§ 319. 


The indications here, with regard to prRECT or 


inDiIRECcT feeblenefs, are: 
. To LESSEN THE TOO GREAT VITAL ACTIVI- 


TY OR IRRITABILITY IN THE SUFFERING ORGANS,: jl 


This is done: 


(a) By DEBILITATING MEANS Cautioufly em-* 
ployed, provided the vital principle exifts in a fufh-. 


cient degree. To: this head belongs the merely leav- 
ing 


ee 
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ing off the ftimulating regimen hitherto followed ; 


; but, in general, this mode of cure will be hsaniaints 
with more certainty in local affections. 


(2) By narcotics. Narcotics are f{timulants, 
when of fuch a ftrength, or employed in fuch a de- 
gree, as is {ufficient to deftroy irritability for a cer- 


; tain period. This effect is produced i wine, pias 


——— 


~ 


’ a) 


and narcotic poifons. 


2. Lo EXALT THE LESSENED VITAL ACTIVITY 
AND IRRITABILITY IN OTHER ORGANS, PARTICU- 


' LARLY IN THOSE WHICH HAVE A CONSENSUS WITH 


THE SUFFERING ORGAN. ‘This is done by ftimulat- 


ing medicines locally applied. 


3. To PRODUCE GENERAL CHANGES IN THE BO- 
DILY CONSTITUTION. In regard to direct or indirect 
feeblenefs, this object will be accomplithed : 

(a) By WEAKENING REMEDIES, in order ‘to ef- 
fect a more general and uniform diftribution of the 
vital principie; for nee te emetics,, purgatives, 
bleeding. 


By sTRENGTHENING REMEDIES, of which we 


-muft chufe thofe which do not, at the fame time, 
- ftimulate. 


Narcotics alfo may here ee employed as corrobo- 


' rants, fince they tend to leffen and check the immo- 
. derate vital activity ; but care muft be taken to leffen 
' their noxious effeét, by which the vital principle it- 


felf would be exhaufted. It is true that thefe medi- , 
cines leave behind them a certain relaxation and debi- 


lity ; but in cafes where there is not a great deficiency 
of the vital principle itfelf, this is only inDIRECT 
_ DEBILITY, which is merely tranfitory, fo that the 
| ease deftroyed by iis irregular activity of the 


vital 
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vital principle, is again reftored. But a great deal 


depends on THE DEGREE in which thefe narcotic ~ 


means are employed. Ina {mall infufficient degree, 
inftead of leffening, they will rather exalt the immo- 
derate irritability and haften vital confumption ; but 
in a ftronger degree, they are able to lower the im- 
moderate irritability at once; and to excite, as it were, 
a temporary degree of apparent death, which, with a 
ftronger dofe,'will exift in a {till higher degree, and 
by imprudent application may pals into actual death. 


| § 320. 

Tt is not akbways the cafe that the immoderate 
vital activity can be lowered at once; and the fureft 
way is to endeavour to reftore the equilibrium gra- 
dually. ‘Fhe method to be employed is as follows : 

. WEAKER STIMULANTS THAN THOSE WHICH 
EXCITED THE PREVIOUS IRRITABILITY MUST BE EM= 
pLoveD. ‘Thefe ftimulants mutt be leffened only gra- 
dually. Thus brandy drinkers can be beft weaned 
from their pernicious habit by gradually leffening their 
daily quantity. 


’ o 
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2, THE FORMER STIMULANTS MUST BE CHANGED, _ 


Care, however, muft be here taken, that while irri- 


tability is leffened the powers of action may not* 


fuffer *; of the means, therefore, employed for leffening 
irritability, thofe deferve the preference which debili- 
tate as sae as pont 


—«§ gar. 


ee, 


In order that the power of action may not be too ~ 


much deprefled it will be neceflary : 


* An explanation of the terms irritability, fafceptibility, of irri- 
tation, and power of action may be found, § 78, 79, 82. 
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1. To GUARD AGAINST DEBILITATING POWERS. 
Every thing that debilitates muft be as much as pof- 
fible removed : the patient muft be allowed to ufe, if 
not a direct ftrengthening ftimulating diet, at leaft 
fuch food as may contain fufficient ftrength; there 
muft, therefore, be no decreafe in the neceffary nou- 
tifhment ; no ftarving cure ; no weak watery food. 

2. STRENGTHENING MEANS MUST BE EMPLOY- 
ED IN A MODERATE DEGREE. Such ftrengthening 
means muft be chofen as do not, at the fame time, 
ftimulate, or ftimulate in a high degree. Thus {pices 
and {fpirituous liquors are far more ftimulating than 
animal food. Regard, however, muft be had to habit 
and mode of life. Thus certain ftrengthening, ftimu- 
lating things, produce none of thefe effects in perfons, 
whofe fufceptibility of irritation is blunted. Hypochon-. 
driacs, enervated in a high degree, cannot bear cin- 
chona and quaffia; exceedingly feeble patients, in 
general, cannot endure cinchona in powder. 


§ 322. 

We mutt endeavour to affift the artificial, excited 
debility by means of corroborants; and, at any rate, 
to prevent the injury which might be occafioned by 
the before-mentioned debilitating powers. Thus, 
-where the conftitution is debilitated, gentle diffolvents 


may be given with an addition of cinchona.’ The 


judicious phyfician, however, will not fometimes em- 
ploy the debilitating and fometimes the ftrengthen- 
ing method, as if he wifhed to make up for all the 
faults that may have been committed. The object 
here is merely to leffen the immoderate irritability. 
fbi: is done indeed by medicines, which, at the 
fame 
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fame time, attack the power of action ; and. there- j 
fore care muft be taken that no direct debility arife, — 


but that nature be always fupported.. The kind of 
medicines to be employed for accomplifhing this end 
may be determined from the preceding principles. 


§ 323- 


As a knowledge of the conftitution, and of con- 


comitant circuniftances, 1s the fureft guide in applying 


the ‘means of cure in the prefent cafe of afthenia, — 


arifing from immoderate activity of the vital principle, 
uch debilitaring means as are beft calculated to leffen 
the excefs of irritability are to be PERIODICALLY 


employed. But this is the cafe in regard to indire&t 4 
debility, where there is no deficiency of the vital ~ 


principle. | 

This method alfo muft Nor BE CONTINUED TOO 
LoNnG, that the power of action may not be too much 
weakened. 

This method will be dese with moft advan- 
tage In LOCAL AFFECTIONS, and when TOPICALLY 
applied, provided individual organs fuffer from excefs 


of irritability, In the firft cafe, a confiderable in- 


fluence on the difeafed ftate, in general, may be ex- 


pected, on account of the confenfus.. Leffening the ~ 


irritability in individual organs, will ferve to ee the 


immoderate inritability of the body. Debilitating 4 


means muft, in particular, be employed when this is 


the cafe with individual organs; with this view, local 4 


bleeding is employed; for example, by leeches and ~ 


cupping 5 ; alfo ujections J in difeafes of the bowels. 
2 : 


§ 324. 


This local application of debilitating means, or, in — 


order 
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order that I may avoid being accufed of contradiction; 
of the means for leflening irritability, is fafer when 
their ation is PARTICULARLY CONFINED TO INDIVI~ 
 puaL orGaNns, fo that no increafe of the general 
 feeblenefs may be produced, while the immoderate 
irritability is leflened. To guard againft thefe preju- 
dicial confequences, it will be neceflary to make the 
application of the means as local as poffible. ‘Thus 
bleeding may be rendered topical by previoufly bind- ‘ 
ing up the fuffering part. The effec in removing a 
local complaint will be fo much the greater. This 
will be the cafe in regard to local cramp in the arms, 
&c. | 

In confequence of this obfervation, cold is applied 
| locally i in ales of mania. 


§ 325. 

_ Thofe means which leffen the too great irritability, 
_without weakening the power of a¢tion, will be the 
moft proper for. producing the defired effect. . The 
 exceffive activity of the vital principle, with the 
noxious influence of which we are well acquainted, 
will be leffened without the vital principle itfelf fuf- 
_ taining any lofs. There are no means more powerful 
_ to accomplifh this end than REsT. 


§ 326. 


‘Thefe means employed topically ferve alfo toleffen 
‘the immoderate irritability of individual organs. 
Thus leffening the activity of the. organ of thought; 
vhas a beneficial influence in lowering immoderate ac- 
tivity in general. 


Q 2 | 327, 
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This local application relates to the fatfertbg organs 
more immediately ; for example, when by too great ac- 
tivity of the mind, and the immoderate irritabiliry in 
the organ of thought thence arifing, the irritability of 
the body is unnaturally, exalted; and alfo to indivi- 
_ dual organs, in general, in order that by leffening the © 
irritability in thefe organs, a general effect may be pro- 
duced by means of the confenfus; for example, the — 
local application of bleeding, bathing the feet, &c. 
In this manner detergents: have an effeét more im- 
mediately, indeed, on the bowels, but by means of — 
the confenfus on the whole frame. 


§ 328. 


In applying means for leffening the immoderate ac- 
tivity of the vital principle, it oupht to bea chief pre- 
cautionary rule to guard as much as poffible both 
againft confumption of the vital principle itfelf, and 
the pernicious effects that may be produced on the— 
conftitution. The lofs of the powers may be re- 
paired by reftorative diet, and time for reparation may — 
be obtained by reft. Care muft be taken to maintain © 
the organization in its proper relation to the vital prin- 
ciple, and to external ftimulants. Ifthere be direé 
feeblenefs, an actual deficiency of vital principle, the 
fedative means of reft and fleep are required; but not — 
to prove hurtful they muft be employed only in a 

certain degree ; alfo ftrengthening means which do 
not flimulate. In indirect feeblenefs, however, the 
ftrengthening means muft be combined with gentle 
ftimulants. 

B. STRENGTH- 
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B. STRENGTHENING THE TOO WEAK ACTIVITY OF 


" THE VITAL, PRINCIPLE. 


We thall here confider that ftate where the activity 
of the vital principle is impeded, or infufficient for 
maintaining life. 


§ 329. 

_ The vital principle is never ENTIRELY INACTIVE, 
This would be altogether contrary to every idea of 
life (§ 298°. Neither can its activity, in the proper 
_ fenfe of the word, be fuppreffed or totally deftroyed, 
which would be the fame thing as fuppreffing life ; 
but the free manifeftation of this activity may be 
more or lefs impeded, which HuFrrLanp* calls a 
confined ftate of the vital power. 


§ 330. 

Here we have a {tate in which the vital principle 
is far lefs active, in various degrees, than in the found 
{tate, that is, feeble life ; or its activity is irregular, im- 
moderate, or too weak. This vital activity, however, | 
is never totally impeded, but fometimes in fo greata 
degree that it is very dificult for our obfervation to 
diftinguifh fuch a ftate from actual death, efpecially 
as this extreme degree of feeble vital activity takes 
place in the principal organs, when, according to all 
the hitherto known methods of examination, we ob- 
ferve no pulfe in the heart or the arteries; no refpira- 
tion ; no re-action to the impreffion of {ftimulants ; and 
yet a certain degree of vital activity exifts, and con- 
fequently of re-action. 


* Pathogeny. 


Q3- This 
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This feeble ftate of vital a€tivity we find, in a far 
lefs degree, i in cafes of fainting and real nervous fevers. 


| § 331. 

The ftate of impeded activity of the vital principle 

js afar more evident proof of DIRECT FEEBLENESS, 

than that of immoderate vital activity. We find 

it in cafes’ of actual lefion, particularly in mechanical 
injuries of organic parts. 


§ 332, 

The grounds of impeded, infufficient activity of the 
vital principle, lie either in a deficiency of this prin- 
ciple itfelf, or merely in impediments ; external and 
pein caufes which oppofe its free action. 

. Deficiency OF THE VITAL PRINCIPLE pfo- 
cue dire&t vital feeblenefS. This deficiency be- 


comes, at length, fo great, that very little re-action- 


can follow ; as in extreme she age, or in perfons who 
| are dying. | 


2. IMPEDED ACTIVITY OF THE VITAL PRINCIPLE — 


by external or internal caufes. 

a) InrERNAL CaAvusEs lie in the interior of the or- 
ganization. They are ftimulants which exift in the 
' ody: as the motion of the blood, corruption of the 
juices.. 


which exercife an action on id body from without. 


§ 333. 
All thefe caufes depend on the ftate of the organi- 


zation, and the changes which take place in the inte-_ 


ylor of the sce atin The confequence of thefe 
? . ‘oo. «Changes 


Be 
. 
4 


‘ 
ia 


b) EXTERNAL CAUSES @re external ftimulants, — 
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changes is this impeded activity of the vital principle. 
From this we may deduce the following indication : 

To REMOVE THE IMPEDED AND INSUFFICIENT AC- 
TIVITY OF THE VITAL PRINCIPLE. 


§ 334 
To attain to this end, we muft accomplifh the fol- 
lowing points : 
1. Remove the impediments which confine the 
vital activity. : 
2. Employ means to excite the vital activity itfelf. 


§ 335: 

Both thefe points muft be intimately combined 
with each other. This double objet we are not al- 
ways able to accomplifh ; and we muft be contented 
with attaining to the firft only in part. Often we 
have no other refource than the application of means 
for exciting a ftronger vital activity. But while 
thefe means, or rather the ftimulants employed, have 
an action which tends to increafe vital activity, they 
contribute, by their action alfo, to remove the impe- 
diments. 


§ 336. 


To accomplith the firft point, an accurate know- 


ledge of the remote caufes of the feeblenefs will be 
-neceflary ; alfo an intimate acquaintance with the 
exifting cafe, with the patient, the flate of his body 
-and mind, their relations, and other circumftances. 
By removing the impediments, the whole object of 
the cure will be attained. But fometimes thefe im- 
pediments are infuperable, either. through fome defect 
in the patient, or certain concomitant circumftances. 


Oe anne tan ee cy 


‘ \ 


Go 
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§ 337: 

A proper application of ftimulating and ftrength. 
ening means, which will be more accurately defined | 
in the following chapter, may ferve for accomplifhing 7 
the fecond point. — | i 


| § 338. 

It is of importance, in that afthenia which arifes 
from impeded or infufficient activity of the vital prin- 
ciple, to diftinguith the pirect from the INDIRECT 
ftate. 


S 339: 
In the firft cafe, the activity is fo confined, that 
the direct application of ftimulating and ftrengthening 
means is neceflary to render it again free, as in ner- 
vous fevers: this is the higher degree of afthenia, in | 
which not only irritability, but alfo the power of | 
action is weakened, (§ 202. § 360.) 


§ 340. 

In the other cafe, the grounds of feeble vital st 
vity lie more in OBJECTIVE IMPEDIMENTS, which 
may be the cafe where there is complete 1 vital ftrength. 
It is indireét feeblenefs, from an excefs of excitement. 
To this head belong all thofe difeafes which Brown 
deduces from indire& debility. In this cafe, the ob- 
ject of cure muft be to remove the impediments. is 


§ 341. | 
With proper caution and obfervation of the exift- 
in cale, the fo called debilitatin means may, there- 
: Aagphaies' 
ore, 
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fore, be employed; but the phyfician muft’ always 
keep in mind, that he is treating an afthenic flate, 
and confequently that the ftrengthening and ftimulat- 
ing method, properly fo called, muft be aptly com- 
bined with thefe fo called debilitating means. There 
is here no contradiction, as might appear; and I 
purpofely employ the term so caLLep debilitating 
means, becaufe, though thefe means, under other 
circumftances, debilitate, they act here as real corro- 
borants. We may here call to mind the ufe of bleed- 
ing and emetics in difeafes of indirect debility *. 


Y 342. 

Locally employed, fuch fo called debilitating means 
may be of ufe, efpecially when impeded vital activity 
relates only to individual organs; that is, when fuch 
organs fuffer moft. Hence the good effect of eme- 
tics in fuch a ftate of the ftomach. 

The local application of thefe fo called debilitating 

means, confined merely to individual parts of the 
- body, may be more readily ufed in certain cafes, as 
the whole fyftem will thereby fuffer lefs (§ 323.) 


§ 343. 
It muit never be forgotten, that in the application 
of 


* Faéts muit here decide.’ The puerperal fever, whether gaf- 
tric or putrid, &c. for this fyftem makes no diftinction, is cer- 
tainly, according to Brown, one of the firit aithenic difeafes, We 
are informed that Doulcet faved from almof certain death, more 
than two hundred women who had been brought to bed in the 
Hote] Dieu, by means ef ipecacuanha, and fome detergents, and 
as a proof that the patients were fayed by thefe means, it is added, 
that five or fix women who would not take ipecacuanha died, 
| Frank, Med. Wochenblatt, 1792. Vogel’s Handb. If. 278. - 
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of thefe means, they muft Nor BE CONTINUED TOO 
LonG, left actual feeblenefs fhould be excited; alfo 
that the dofe, the degree in which they are applied, 
muft be accurately proportioned to the flate of the 
vital principle and of the organization. The ufe of 
them muft be omitted, as foon as the impediments 
to complete vital activity have been removed. The 
ufe of thefe means, in the before mentioned cafes, is 
neceflary, and cannot be fupplied by the exclufive 
employment of the ftimulating ftrengthening me- 
thod. 


Il. ORGANIZATION. 


§ 344. 

We mutt direct our attention not only to the ine 
principle, but alfo to the organization. 

It has been already proved, that the fightin of 
cure will be only partial, if we do not take into con- 
fideration, at the fame time, the vital principle and 
the organization. 

By organization we underftand, the finer ftructure 
of a body of a certain kind, by which it is fitted for 
being acted upon by the vital principle. (§ 76.) 
Thus there is an organization of plants, and another 
of animals. 

Or ganization is a necefiary oth ition of life; con- 
fea neatly the manifeftation of the vital principle, the 
manner in which it ats in a body, depends on the 
nature of the organization, its ftructure, and the re- 
lation of its parts; and this holds good both, in ge-, 
neral and in regard to the organization of whole ge- 
- pera, as to the individual organization of a fingle body. 

S345: 


ee ea ee ee I 

~~ ~ le nae 
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‘ 
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§ 345. 


The ftructure, conftitution, and nature of individual 
organs, determine the particular manifeftations of the 
vital principle in them, by which fuch an organ is ren- 


_ dered fit for its peculiar functions. It is owing to the 


particular ftructure of the eye, that it 1s. capable of fee 
ing ; and to that of the ftomach, that it is capable of 
digefting. This particular deftination of individual 
organs remains the fame in difeafe, only that the a@i- 


_. vity of the vital principle in them is more or lefs im- 
peded. 


§ 346. 

We thence {ee what great influence our body has 
upon us, or rather that, confidered as an organized 
being, it forms a part of us. The ftruéture, and 
even. external form, the confiftence of the folids, the 


admixture of the fluids, the mafs of the body, and 


the proportion of the fundamental component parts 
among themfelves, are not the fame in regard to the 
manifeftations of the vital principle. 

We muft confider this organifm as animated. 


- Wherever there is life, there is motion and activity. 


The organic parts are confequently in a continual 
{tate of motion and activity, increafe and decreafe, 
expanfion and contraction of “the fibres, inceflant ex- 
citement, and ever active counter- action, continual 


¥ variation and change, 


§ 347. 


Of great importance, therefore, are the nature and 


. {late of the organic parts 5 the tenfion or relaxation 


of 
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of the veffels; folid or too tender cohefion of the 
componént parts of the fluids; the free or impeded 
activity of the organs; the mode in which the animal 
functions are carried on; the fecretions, excretions, 
nourifhment, digeftion, &c. 

According to thefe circumftances, the organization 
is more or lefs fit both for external ftimulants, and for 
the action of the vital principle. 


§ 348: 
There is a STHENIC and AsTHENICc ftate of the or- 
ganization. 


§ 349. | 
In the.fthenic ftate, we find a good conftitution of 
the ftructure and admixture of organic parts; and, 
therefore, the greateft fufceptibility for life, and un- 


impeded fitnefs for the action of internal and external 
ftimulants. 


$ 35°. 

In the afthenic ftate the organization, that is, the 
ene parts, are injured. — 

. MECHANICALLY by external force, lefion. 

The re{toration of deftroyed and loft parts, the 
healing of fevere wounds, which is effected by the fo 
called power of reproduction, or the healing power: of 
nature, properly the vital principle, exhibit to us, in 
a very clear light, the difference between animate 
and inanimate, organized and unorganized bodies. 
This falutiferous effect either does not take place, or 
takes place in a very weak degree, when the activity 
of the vital principle is impeded ; as in difeafes of the 
utmott debility. | 

2. CHEMI- 
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2. CHEMICALLY, changes in the admixture and 


e proportion of the organic component parts. This 


effect is obferved in internal diforders. We have an. 
inftance of it in real putrid fevers, where aétual col- 
liquation, a difpofition to decompofition, exifts. 


§ 351.) 

The confequence of this lefion of organic parts is 
a lofs of fufceptibility for the vital principle, or at 
Jeaft an irregular ation of this principle in the orga- 
nization. Hence its activity is fometimes too violent, 
and fometimes too weak. 

When the organization is injured, its fufceptibility 
for external and internal ftimulants ‘is alfo charged ; 
fo that their impreffions are received and te-acted upon _ 
in a manner totally different from what they are in 
the natural ftate. Hence there is fometimes immo- 
derate, and fometimes too weak irritability and re- 
action. 


§ 352- 
In treating the afthenic ftate, we muft endeavour, » 
therefore, to remove thefe deviations. There are, 
however, no means by which we can exercife an ex- 
__clufive aétion on the bodily mafs, when we have to.do 
with an animated body; but we endeavour to heal its 
wounds. Mechanical injuries belong to the external 
healing art (furgery); the internal or chemical, if we 
may employ that term, are the object of medicine, 
properly fo called. 


7 $353, 
When the faculty of being affeted by ftimulants is 
not . 
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not loft in a very great degree, we may ftrengthen 
the relaxed fibres, foften the rigid, revove bodies, 
which produce a noxious effect by mechanical pref- 
fure; and, in particular, bya proper regimen in re- 
eard to thofe external things which are in more im- 
mediate conta¢t with the body, may at any rate re- 
move ’thofe caufes which injure the organization. 
The confequence of this mode of treatment will be 
freer vital activity. To this head belong precautions 
in regard to the air, heat, the external covering of 
the body, nourifhment, reft, motion, &c. 


S354: 

Our care relates-not only to the organization anc 
body in general, but alfo to the PRINCIPAL ORGANS, 
which are neceflary for maintaining life. _By cleanli- 
nefs, wafhing, and bathing, we promote a good ftate 
of the organ of the fkin; by breathing pure air, we 
preferve our lungs; by proper rules in regard to nou- 


“ rifhment, we take care of the ftomach ; and by mode- 
4 { 


rate activity of the foul, we provide agreeable mental 
ftimulants to the organ of the foul. We muft not, 
however, entertain any idea of fpecifics or medicines 
that fhall exercife an exclufive action onan individual 
organ. We produce the effect by aéting upon the 
whole organization at the fame time. 


§ 355. 
We fhall now offer a few remarks on the ANTIAS- 
THENIC METHOD. 
The idea which’ we have Mi the relation of the 


ftrengthening method to the exifting debility, muft 
firft: 
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firft be more accurately defined. It is, indeed, true, | 
that wherever there is debility we muft ftrengthen; _ 
but the choice of the firengthening means to be ap-. 
plied requires great caution. It is not always the pro- 
perly fo called ftrengthening, ftimulating, animating 
things, fuch as cinchona, wine, opium, fleth diet, &c. 
that are to be employed, but we muft ufe, as has been 
faid, the fo called debilitating means, in order to 
ftrengthen. 


PARRY A SiB5F 


» What infinite mifchief muft a mifconception of the 
Brunontan method occafion, in the hands of thofe 
phyficians who have not previoufly fecured themfelves 
from fuch practical errors by fufficient theoretic know- 
ledge; and who blindly venture into a path where, 
according to a beautiful expreffion of the great Frank, 
“< coals are concealed under deceitful afhes*.” On_ 
the firft view, this fyftem has many attractions for em- 
pirics ; and may readily lead them to ufe ftrengthen- 
ing and ftimulating medicines on every occafion. They 
will return to their mithridate, corroborating tintures, 
and the brandy bottle, .and we fhall be transferred to 
the period of a Sylvius. Brown has put into the 
hands of children a weapon which ought to be wielded 
only by men. . It would be vain to juftify the uncon- 
ditional ufe of this mode of treatment, by faying, that 
the greater part of our prefent difeafes are afthenic; 
and that it is eafier to leffen the feverith emotions, ex- 
cited in confequence of the ufe of immoderately 


* Latet ignis fub cinere felale, $ in n the preface to his fon’s Ratio 
medend:, 


frendthening 
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ftrengthening and ftimulating, that is, heating things, | 
_by an oppofite debilitating mode of cure, than to re- 
move the exifting debilty, and to elevate the depreffed 
powers. Is not the febrile ftate, excited by too violent 
ftimulants,’a far higher degree of debility than natural 
debility ? Will not this inconfiderate excitement, and 
_ the too great activity of the vital principle thence oc- 
cafioned, tend to exhauft? . But notwithftanding thefe 
objections, which relate merely to mifunderftanding 
‘a method of cure to which we ought to apply more. 
than to any other what Boerhaave {fo often faid to his 
{cholars, fi modum nefcis abftine, the merit of the eminent 
founder of this doctrine muft ftill be acknowledged. 
_ By a prudent application of its principles, we fhall be 
able to remove difeates which have hitherto been ac- 
counted incurable. It teaches us the ufe of the fti- 
mulating, ftrengthening method, the true mode to be 
employed in cafes where the life is endangered. But 
it favours of egotifin when his {cholars, induced by his 
little to be commended example, fo fhamefully de- 
grade the fervices of the moft eminent phyficians, fuch 
as a Boerhaave, a Sydenham, a Tiffot, a Zimmer- 
-mann,a Stoll, a Hufeland, &c. Without fuffering 
ourfelyes to be mifled by implicit belief in authori- 
tics, we ought to adopt the good wherever we find it, 
and to weigh it in the fcale of prudence, according to 
our knowledge of nature. 


8 357 
A retrofpective view of the career which has been 
paffed through, will enable us to form a more juft 
opinion of our method of cure. In the afthenic ftate 
we find the vital principle fometimes too violent, and 
fometimes 
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fometimes impeded in its manifeftations; alfo lefion 
of the organization. Our object is to remove thofe 
caufes which impede the free mantfeftation of the vital 
principle, and to heal the lefion of the organization, 
But this object we are not always able to accomplith 
in that degree which is neceflary for complete refto- 
ration to health. Many of the impediments it is im- 
poffible to remove. 

We fhall now turn to the fecond indication: to 
reftore the free attivity of the vital principle. This 
obje&t we endeavour to accomplifh by ftimulants. 
Thefe ftimulants are perceived in that degree for 
which the organization is fitted; but the fufceptibi- 
lity of irritation in the organic parts depends both on 
external relations, the action of the atmofphere, &c. 
and on the internal action of the vital principle. 
Here the two chief indications are united ; the regi- 
men of external relations, and the effects on the vital 
principle. 

§ 358. 

All thefe different objects are fo many auxiliaries of 
nature, which the phyfician muft promote as far as 
poffible, and which he muft unite together in one 
point. They evidently fhew, that the end will not be 
obtained, when we flatter ourfelves with the idea of 

@ 
removing the afthenic ftate, merely by opiates, {pi- 
rituous medicines, and animal food; and that itis 
often throwing oil into the fire, when, through mif- 
conception of. the Brunonian doétrine, we do not en- 
deavour, in afthenic difeafes, to remove the impedi- 
ments, the remote caufes of debility, which we cer- 


" tainly.cannot overcome by the fo called ftimulating, 
R . ftrength- 
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{trengthening method, as by that plan we rather fhut 
up the evil in the body than expel it. The gaftric 
method, in improper hands, has done great mifchief ; 
numbers of people have been hurried from the world 
by purgatives, and. the cafe has been ‘the fame with 
bleeding ; but Brunonianifm, applied unconditionally, 
certainly does {till more mifchief, and it is a moft per- 
- nicious conceit to reje€t evacuants, emetics, bleeding, 
digeftives, and vegetable diet, as infufficient, and in a 
GENERAL sENsE, to clafs them among the debilitating. 
means, when they are-to be confidered rather.as means 
which leffen the excefs of the activity of the vital 
principle, or of irritability, and ought tlierefore to be 
,claffed among the so caL LED, debilitating. means.only, 
in oppofition to the fo called, .ftimulating-and ftrength- 
ening means. Brown, himfelf, fo far from reject 
ing thefe means, admits the necefity of them in 
many cafes, which he deduces from afthenia. He 
therefore makes a diftinétion between direct and indi- 
rect afthenia; bat his difciples fometimes purfue this 
erroneous method, when they are not able to diftin- 
guith fthenia from afthenia, but, fee feeblenefs every 
where, and preicribe nothing but ftimulants and: 
firengthening. 


: § 359. 


Thefe two indications, both the removing thofe 
caufes which impede the vital activity by the fo called 

ebilitating means, detergents, emetics, bleeding, in- 
ciding and refolving medicines*, &c. and the direct 


* Thefe medicines are indifpenfably neceflary ; but in regard to. 
their divifion into re/olventia, incidentia, &c. our materia medica 
ftands in need of fome reform, on which I fhall make a few obfer- 
vations in the Third Part. ° 


excitement 
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excitement of the ativity of the vital principle, muft 
_ be united with each other. The union of both views, 
for the accomplifhment of one end, is the fummit of 
the art. Sometimes one of thefe indications may be 
fuperfeded by the other ; fometimes they are both of 
utility; and fometimes they may both be employed 
in the fame difeafe, but at different times, without 
being blended together. The clue to guide the phy- 
fician in this labyrinth, is a careful obfervation of the 
{tate of the vital principle, and of the organization. 


§ 360. 


TREATMENT OF DIFFERENT ASTHENIC STATES. 
We diftinguifh the following ftates : 

1. IMMODERATE ACTIVITY OF THE VITAL PRINCI- 
PLE, OR IRRITABILITY AND WEAKENED POWER OF 
ACTION IN THE ORGANS. (78, 80, 82.) 

The indication is: To leffen the excefs of irritabi- 
lity, and to ftrengthen the weakened power of action. 
This will be effected by the ftimulating ftrengthening 
method. 

This is the cafe in continued fpafmodic affections, 
~ where the organic parts fuffer by the long duration of 
a ftate of too violent irritability; or, in general, in a 
bodily conftitution, where great irritability, relaxation, 
and vifcidity exift at the fame time, as in children; 
in bilious and gaftric fevers alfo, where there are great 
accumulations of crudities, we obferve fometimes a 

eat deal of the nervous. The application muft be 
made with the utmoft caution that the excefs of ac- 
tivity may not be increafed by ftimulants. Such cor- 
roborants, therefore, muft in particular be chofen as fti- 
mulate the leafts or ftimulating medicines muft be 

Ra given 
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given in fuch dofesas may produce a narcotic, fedative 
effect. This end will be beft accomplifhed by the 
finalleft relative dofes of opium. But thefe means, 
employed alone, will debilitate the power of aétion in 
the organs fo much the more, and muft therefore be 
combined with ftrengthening means ; a ftrengthening 
. diet muft be employed at the fame time. Théfe — 
means mutt be inceflantly employed, fo that the fink- 
ing of the powers, when the effect of the firft dofe 
ceafes, may be prevented by the following; and this 
muft be continued till the critical {tate 1s removed. 
In continuing this method, ftronger ftimulants muft 
be progreffively employed to maintain the vital prin- 
ciple in a fufficient degree of activity. (§ 377). 

The dofes, and, in general, the application of the 
ftrengthening method, in this cafe, require extraordi- 
nary caution; in too ftrong dofes the means will be- 
come noxious ftimulants, by which the already too 
ereat activity will be increafed, and the power of ac- 
tion in the organs will be more weakened. This holds 
good both in regard to food and to medicine. , 

But it is not always that the pofitive {trengthening 
method ean be employed. We mutft endeavour to 
remove the caufes of fupprefled organic power of ac- 
tion, by evacuation and inciding vifcidities. On this 
is founded the procefs in the fo called gaftric net yon 3 
fevers. | 
zs IMMODERATE J ACTIVITY OF THE VITAL PRINCI- 
‘CIPLE, OR IRRITABILITY AND WEAKENED POWER OF 
ACTION IN THE ORGANS, BUT NOT IN A HIGH DE- 
4GREB. | | 
InpicaTion. To leffen the immoderate activity. 
In this cafe, the before mentioned debilitating 

: means, 
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means, as they are called, may be admitted ; but as in. 
the progrefs of the difeafe the power of action becomes 
more and more weakened, proportionally ftrengthen- 
ing means mutt be applied, firft combined with re- 
 folvents or gentle evacuants; fuch, for example, as 
cinchona, with {al ammoniac or rhubarb. 

3. IMpEDED OR DEFICIENT ACTIVITY OF THE 
VITAL PRINCIPLE, OR IRRITABILITY AND WEAK- 
ENED POWER OF ACTION IN THE ORGANS. 

InpicaTion. To excite free vital activity and 
{trengthen the organs. The difeafes of this clafs are 
malignant nervous fevers. The fymptoms of this ftate 
are drowfinefs, hebetude of the fenfes, ftupidity, a me- 
lancholy look, uncommon indifference, extreme de- 
bility, incapacity to difcharge the ufual functions, and 
the utmoft laffitude. Volatile ftimulants in ftrong 
dofes are required, that activity may.be excited as 
{oon as poflible. When this is accomplifhed, ftrength- 
ening means muft not be forgotten in order to fup- 
port the organization. 

The art af reviving from apparent death depends 
on the like principles. This ftate, in general, is the 
_higheft degree of afthenia, and will admit of the fti- | 
_mulating ftrengthening method in its fullextent. We 
muft, however, at the fame time, endeavour to guard 
againft thofe ftimulants which weaken the power of 
action, and to employ the ftimulants only in the de- 
gree neceflary for reftoring fuch an activity of the 
vital principle as is requifite for maintaining and pre- 
ferving life. As foon as we perceive by the external 
{ymptoms (vital figns) that we have attained to this 
degree, the dofe and ftrength of the ftimulants muft 

be leffened, elfe there might arife a pernicious vital 
| R 3 | activity, 
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activity, difproportioned to the general debility, or a 
mortal excefs of that activity. For this reafon the 
already commencing animation of perfons apparently 
dead, is fo often checked by the continuation of too 
violent excitement, which, however, was before ne- 
ceflary in the ftate of confined vital activity ; or by 
the application of violent ftimulants in the period of — 
commencing perceptible vital activity. (§ 374.) 

4. IMPEDED OR DEFICIENT ACTIVITY OF THE 
VITAL PRINCIPLE, AND IN A LESS DEGREE WEAK> 
ENED POWER OF ACTION IN THE ORGANS. 

InpicaTion. To render the vital activity free, and 
to ftrengthen the weakened power of action in the 
organs, 

In this cafe ftimulants may be employed with lefs 
caution. The fo called gaftric means are combined 
alfo with the ftrengthening. Thus in difeafes where 
the organs of digeftion are not much weakened, rather 
larger dofes of cinchona may be adminiftered. On the 
other hand, when the patients are debilitated, or have 
received fevere wounds, moderately. ftimulating means 
‘only can be admitted. | 

All thefe different ftates may fucceffively exift ina 
Gifeafe, and eoieeeeeely will reine a change in the 
method, 
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CHAP PER IL 


OF THE STIMULATING, STRENGTHENING METHOD 
OF CURE, OR THE MEANS OF STRENGTHENING 
TOO WEAK IRRITABILITY. 


) § 361. 

Tr properly applied, the ftimulatmg, ftrengthening 
method, even in the moft defperate cates, may effe& a. 
cure; and though perfe& reftoration of the health is 
not poffible, it is at leaft the fupporter of feeble life, as. 
it prevents the total exhauftion of the vital principle, 
and preferves the vital fufceptibility of the organs as 
long as they are capable of irritation. Brown, there- 
fore, is entitled to no {mall merit for giving to this 
method greater extent. But that it may not be pre- 
judicial, AcTUAL VITAL DEBILITY muft exift. I mutt 
here, however, remark that our firft phyficians, fuch 

asa Stoll, a Vogel, a Frank, and a Hufeland, were 
acquainted with the application of this methed long 
before the Scots fyftem was introduced into Germany. 

- For the truth of this I fhall refer to what the above 
authors have written on the treatment, of malignant 
nervous fevers, where they teach us, at. the fame time, 
the neceflary rules of precaution. The ftimulating 
ftrengthening, method of cure is certainly capable. of 
farther extenfion; and:this is neceflary in the prefent 
age of debility. But it requires an acute practical eye 

__ to difcover the exiftence of actual debility ; ; to diftin- 

R 4 ave 
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guifh direct from indirect, and real from apparent fee~ 
blenefs ; which, as is well known, is not the province 
of every one. Equally great talents are required to 
apply this method properly ; ; to determine the degiee 
of excitement ; and, in general, to know whether the 
flrengthening ftimulating method can be employed in’ 
its whole extent, anid to compare the indications and 
-counter-indications with each other. 


§ 362. 


The prejudicial confequences of a mifapplication 
of this method, which we fo frequently obferve in the 
prefent period, by an unconditional adoption of the 
Brunonian principles, ought to deter every phyfician, 
not poffeffed of thefe talents, from employing it. He 
ought. to know that he takes in his hands a deftructive 
poifon, which he muft either convert by his art into a 
beneficial panacea, or leave untouched. To employ 
ftimulating and {trengthening means where there is an 
inflammatory ftate from {thenia, where the vital prin- 
ciple isin full activity, or rather immoderately active; 
in bilious fevers, gaftric impurities, &c.; and for pa-' 
tients fthenic by the nature of their conftitution and 
previous mode of life, is pouring oil into the fire; the 
inflammation will be increafed, and foon terminate in 
gangrene ; congeftions will be accumulated, and a 
violent daternination of the blood towards the heart 
and the brain will take place: hence burfting of the 
veffels, haemorrhages, apoplexy, infanity, conftriction 
of the breaft, fuffocation. Befides, the too great acti- 
vity of the vital principle will be encreafed to excefs ; 
and by this immoderate exaltation of irritability, the 


‘power of action will be weakened in the fame degree s 
; all 
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all proportion between aétion and reaétion will be de- 
ftroyed. The vital functions will be carried on there- 
fore, in an irregular manner, and, on account of their 
deficient activity, there will arife obftructions in the 
veffels, and relaxation of the folids, as the vital power 
does not exercife fufficient action. Watery particles 
are accumulated, and fecretion and excretion become 
irregular and deranged. Hence there arife fo often 
after heating medicines, and after fever has been 
checked by the ufe of fpirituous hquors, dropfy, and 
ulcers. Great mifchief is occafioned- by this method 
in fpafms, produced by too great activity of the vital 
principle: a diftinG@tion muft, however, be made be- 
tween this kind of fpafms and thofe arifing from a 
deficiency of the vital principle in real afthenia. The 
{pafms are thereby encreafed in an extreme degree, 
and, in particular, the determination of the blood to- 
wards the head 1s promoted, fo that epileptic affections 
are combined with idiotifm, or degenerate into apo- 
plexy. The pernicious confequences of flux checked 
by heating medicines, has been fully proved by Zim- 
MERMANN™, 

The faculty of being acted upon by ftimulants is 
at length totally deftroyed, if the method of exciting 
it anew, by the repeated application of ftimulants, be - 
too long continued ; and at laft it will be impoffible 
to bring it into activity by any means whatever. In 
this manner death will enfue. Hence it happens that 
medicines which are unneceflarily adminiftered, with- | 
~ out meafure, in the found ftate, produce no effect in 
difeafe. 

Employed unconditionally, the ftimulating, ftrength- 


*# Uber die Ruhr unter dem Volke. ' 
ening 
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ening method is rather the means of fhortening than ° 
of prolonging life; for what can wafte life more than 
unnatural and immoderately exalted activity, com- 
bined with the moft violent irritation of organic parts, 
while the vital fufceptibility of the organization is de- 
ftroyed ? ; 

Provided there is not a deficiency of the vital prin- 
ciple itfelf, it 1s eafier to call forth and exalt the im- 
peded and weak activity of this principle than to de- 
prefs its too great a@tivity, efpecially in cafes of actual 
vital debility, where the injury occafioned by too vio- 
lent ftimulants can not eafily be repaired. We muft 
not imagine that when we have increafed, in an un- 
natural manner, the vital activity, by an improper 
application of f{timulating or flrengthening means,: fo 
that the before mentioned bad confequences have al- 
_ ready begun to take place, that it will be eafy tochange _ 
this ftate, and to lower it bydebilitating means. Nature 
will not fuffer herfelf to be fported with in this man- | 
ener. ‘The confequences of the faults committed in 

this refpect do not always immediately follow, and 
unfortunately take place when no change is poffible. 
Sometimes they are, at firft, attended with no ftriking 
fymptoms; and therefore may readily efcape our ob- 
- fervation. 

Befides, by thefe {timulants the powers are wafted, 
and the organization is deftroyed, fo that no repara- — 
tion of what has been loft 1s poffible. fF 

In all cafes, the application of ftimulating, ftrength- 
ening means requires the utmoft attention of the phy- 
fician to their operation, and, in particular, he muft 
be able to diftinguifh whether the aétivity of the vital 
| I _ principle 
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principle is actually exalted in fuch a degree that the 
patient is, as it: were, reanimated, that the vital func- 
tions are difcharged with more activity, and that the 
power of action is rather increafed than weakened. 
Every thing depends on raifing the depreffed vital prin- 
ciple to a mean degree of activity, and guarding againft 
‘immoderate activity. 


§ 363. 

In general, iMPEDED OR INSUFFICIENT ACTIVITY 
OF THE VITAL PRINCIPLE, whether it be the confe- 
quence of an actual deficiency of the vital principle, 
or of impediments to its activity, indicates the ufe 
of the ftimulating, ftrengthening method; but a dif- 
tinction muft be made between thefe two ftates. In 
‘fuch ftates, this method can do great things ; as for 
example, in malignant nervous fevers. Even in cafes 
where figns of commencing death have already ap- 
peared, in the utmoft debility, it will fometimes pre- 
ferve life. Here no other refource is left than to raife 
the depreffed vital principle, and maintain it in an 
exalted {tate, until nature has recovered herfelf, and 


the procefs of life has been put into complete ac- 
_tivity*. 


* As Frank fays refpecting the malignant nerveus fever: In ipfo 
perniciofe complicate decurfu, cum cortice talia fubinde jungenda 
funt, que fymptomatibus precipue opitulentur. In fummo interim 
_ furientis morbi periculo, ne preceps vitam falvandi aufugiat occa~ 
fio, indicationibus aliis, quam vitalibus fatisfacere non licet, et 
omne Curationis punctum in futuro, facili lethali febris infultu per 
corticem avertendo potiflimum eft. Nec purgantia febrifugo 
- mixta, antequam reverfure febris periculum difiipatum fuerit fat 

tuta funt, &c. De cur. bom. morb. I, 69. . 


J. Sti- 
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I. SrrimuLanrs. 


§ 364. 


We thall firft endeavour to explain the meaning of | 


{timulants. 


§ 365. 

By stimuLanTs 1s underftood, in phyfiology, every 
thing that exercifes an action on the organifm; that 
is, on the animated animal matter (§ 51.) ‘The diffe- 
rence of the action of external powers on dead and 
animated matter has been already fhewn. In the 
prefent cafe, we fhall remark the relation between 
animated animal matter and ftimulants. 


 § 366. 


According to this natural definition of ftimulants, 
which the phyfician ought always to have before his 
eyes, all means which produce changes in the ani- 
mal nature are properly srimuLantTs. Of thus kind 
ate emetics and laxatives. . 

By the term irritation, we muft not always under- 
ftand a visiBLe contraction of the fibres, which 
however. always follows the action of ftimulants on 
the organization, but in fo imperceptible a degree as 
to efcape our fenfes. 


| § 367. 

As we deduce the names and claffification of our 
miedicines from fuch of their effects, as are moft per- ° 
ceptible to our fenfes, we give the name of sTimMvU- 


LANTS to fuch things as excite the activity of the vi- 
| tal 
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tal principle in a degree perceptible by our fenfes.. 
Among thefe are wine, opium, all the fo called ex- 
hilarating, {pirituous, heating medicines. Alfo fuch 
things which, by the action excited in the veflels of 
the fkin, by means of the confenfus of the other or- 
gans, increafe the activity of the vital principlé in ge- 
neral, as cantharides, finapifms, &c. 

Now, if we compare the mode of action of thefe 
f{timulants with the difeafed ftate, and at the fame 
time keep in view the vital principle, and the orga- 
nization, we fhall be able to form fome opinion how 
far they are ¢ applicable. 


§ 368. 

Stimulants ferve, in general, to bring again into 
proper play the inactivity, or rather leffened activity 
of the vital principle, to reftore fufceptibility of irri- 
tation, and to excite irritability. But the application 
of them requires caution, that the power of action 
may not be too much weakened at the fame time. 
_ Thus, for example, the irritability of the ftomach is 
excited by fpirituous liquors, or fpiceries; but by an 
improper application, its power of action is weakened ; 
an appetite is created, but the power of digeftion is 
leffened. 


§ 369. 
_ The degree of the ftimulant to be ReAnLoRee muft 
not be determined by the degree of the inaétivity of 
- the vital principle; but by the meafure of the exifting 
quantity of the vital principle. 


‘§ E abt: 
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: § 370. © . 
The whole will depend on this queftion; whether 
the inactivity be the confequence of the vital prin- 
ciple being depreffed or of an actual deficiency of it. 


$378: : 

In the latter cafe, the vital principle, by too ftrong 
ftimulants, will be eafily exhaufted, and irritability 
deftroyed ; yet, in this {tate of actual debility, ftimu- 
lants are neceflary to maintain life, or at leaft, to pro- 
long it for a certain period. Under fuch circumftan- 
ces, they muft be employed with great prudence, and | 
combined with ftrengthening means; they muft not 
be ufed too inceflantly, that nature may have time to 
collet her powers; and they ought, above all, to be 
applied locally to individual organs, in order to excite 
general vital activity. . On this is founded the ufe of 
veficatories, in the higheft degree of afthenia. The 
vital aétivity excited in individual organs, is thus 
communicated to the reft. Attention mutt be paid — 
here, in particular, to the principal vital organs: the 
lungs and organs of digeflion. Hence the great effect 
from inhaling vital air, and from the application of 
veficatories to the region of the ftomach. 

We mutt choofe, in particular, for this purpofe, 
ftimulants which excite and ftrengthen at the fame’ 
time; and among thefe, wine deferves the firft place. 


S 372. 
The application of ftimulants in the cafe where 
the activity of the vital principle is merely opprefied, 
is different. Something is to be expected here from a 


good 
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good ‘natural conftitution, and dire& action may be 
employed to reftore vital activity, in order,that the 
confined ftate of the vital principle may be changed. 
In this ftate the indications are, 

1. To REMOVE THE IMPEDIMENTS WHICH PRE- 
VENT FREE ACTIVITY. - 

2. THE DIRECT APPLICATION. OF STIMULANTS. 
Sometimes, however, the impediments cannot be,en- 
_ tirely removed. 


§ 373- 

In the application of the ftimulants, thé principal 
tule is: THE MORE NUMEROUS THE SIGNS OF OP~ 
|PRESSED VITAL ACTIVITY, AND THE FEWER THOSE 
-OF EXTERNAL LIFE, THE HIGHER IS THE DEGREE 
-OF EXCITEMENT WHICH MAY BE EMPLOYED; BUT 
‘THE|MORE)\NUMEROUS THE-SIGNS OF EXISTING YI- 
‘TAL ACTIVITY, THE-MORE CAUTIOUSLY MUST WE 
PROCEED WITH STIMULANTS. 


4 


§ 374 

In the ftate of impeded activity of the vital prin- 
-eiple, fufceptibility of irritation is fuppreffed; re- 
action is deftroyed, and common ftimulants make no 
impreffion. “The application of ftronger {timulants is 
therefore neceflary to put in motion the machine which 
is, as it were, at a ftand. This ftate may proceed to 
a.very high degree. Some perfons in cafes of apparent 
death are infenfible to the moft painful mi alive 

and even to ignited iron. 
This obfervation is of great importance, in the 
treatment of gaftric nervous fevers, combined with ex- 
treme 


/ 
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treme debility, and a great degree of impeded activity 
of the vital principle. According to the ufual me- 
thod of the bad gaftric phyficians, evacuants are ufed, 
notwithftanding the continual finking of the powers ; 
and by others who are lefs injudicious, always emetics. 
Emetics being too weak to overcome the vim inertia, 
occafioned by great vifcidity, often produce no effect, © 
and occafion a colliquative diarrhoea, under which the 
powers are totally loft. People wonder at the increafe 
of-the difeafe, and the death of the patient, who is, 
however, treated fo methodically. We read, there- 
fore, refpecting fo many gaftric, putrid epidemie: 
*‘ All thofe who were not affected in confequence of 
the emetics given them died.” But here the vital 
principle is too inactive, and the impediments to its 
activity, which confift partly in accumulations of fo- 
reign matter, and partly in a want of fufceptibility in 
the organs for the vital principle, are fo great, that 
no common emetics or purgatives can remove themi. 
Empirics fometimes employ exceedingly large dofes of 
thefe medicines, at the hazard of the lives of their 
patients, to overcome the great vifcidity; but fuch 
application produces fometimes inflammation and gan- 
grene, with all their confequences and affections, the 
end of which is death. The real phyfician, in order 
to give activity to the vital principle, endeavours to 
remove the impediments, and then evacuants may 
produce a proper effect, and without any danger. 
This end is' accomplifhed by veficatories, fomenta- 
tions, bathing, and friction. Sometimes it is necef- 
fary to raife the difeafe to a certain height by means 
of ftimulants ; to increafe the fever, in order that we 


may 


r 
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may be able to expel the crudities, when the paflages 


” of the body, the fkin, bowels, &c. have been opened 


“al 


by greater activity of the functions of fecretion and 
excretion: the confequence then will be a complete 
favourable crifis, which requires only to be fupported. 
A very proper prefcription on fuch occafions, is a 
mixture of Sydenham’s laudanum, with tincture of » 


antimony, given in drops, at fhort intervals, of half 


an hour or an hour: there fometimes follows an in- 


_ creafe of fever, a ftronger pulfe, drowfinefs, and rav- 


ing; but thefe fymptoms need excite no alarm in the 


phyfician; they are merely critical perturbations. By 


_ this method, I have faved feveral patients, who with 


the mere gaftric, or {trict antiphlogiftic method, 
muft have been loft. 


yiS ses 


In fuch a ftate, however, the moft violent ftimu- 


_lants will be employed in vain, if the external impe- 


diments, which confine the expanfion of vital activity, 
be not removed at the fame time. Perfons apparently 
dead, mutt be carried away from the fcene of danger, 
and thofe fuffocated muft be conveyed beyond 


the fphere of the noxious vapours, before any farther 
means can be employed for their relief. When this 


firft precept is fulfilled, reftoration often follows of 


itfelf. Moft has been done for maintaining feeble 


life, or prolonging it during a certain time, merely 
ag removing the noxious caufes. 


15 396 


» Attention to the sIcNs OF THE EXISTING VITAL 
os S PRINCIPLE, - 
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PRINCIPLE, WHICH MANIFEST THEMSELVES, and which 
are a proof of its commencing activity, is of great im- 
portance in practice. ‘Fhis commencing vital activity 
is feeble; as is the cafe, in general, with every thing — 
that commences,. and under fuch circumftances we 
muft employ all thofe rules of caution, which ferve to 
dire&: our mode of treatment in regard to feeble vital 
activity, the confequence of feeble life. It is highly 
neceffary, above all, to be exceedingly cautious in the — 
ufe of ftimulants. By violent excitement the feeble 
flame of life will be in danger of becoming extinét, 
as is proved by the often fruitlefs attempts to revive 
perfons apparently dead, in whom the moft favourable — 
fymptoms exifted, and who were already half recalled 
to life. In the tranfition from an inactive ftate of the 
vital principle, to a€tive life, we can never obferve too. 
much caution: it mutt be effected gradually, and the 
excitement muft progreffively increafe, according as. 
the vital principle manifefts external figns of its ac- 
tivity, and according as perception of the external ac- 
tion of the ftimulants Soy a more lively, and re-ac-. 
_ tion more active. 


$377: 

But ftimulants are neceffary in this itate, to main- 
tain feeble life, and to guard againft a relapfe into 
the former ftate of inactivity, or againft death itfelf,, 
which immediately follows when the neceflary excite-_ 
ment is omitted. In a man ftruck by lightning, life 
was fo weak, that the uninterrupted application of 
friction, during ten hours, was neceffary before he 
could be brought to life; for on the leaft interruption, 
9 the 
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the traces of life immediately difappeared. It is, 
therefore, of great importance in afthenic difeafes of 
the higheft degree, that the ftimulating and ftrength- 
ening means fhould rather be applied frequently in 
fucceffion, after fhort paufes, than feldom; fo that 
when the aétion of one dofe ceafes, the nein of the 
hext in fucceffion may commence, and leave no in- 
terruption. In this manner, the vital activity may be 
maintained, till it diffufe itfelf more and more through- 
out the organs, and until feeble life be completely ac- 
tive. Dr. JosepH Franx * recommends, very pro- 
perly, in malignant nervous fevers, dofes of cinchona 
and mufk, every quarter of an hour. In this refpect, 
the ftimulating ftrengthening method, propofed by 
Meafe +: is of the utmoft importance. 


§ 378. 


Another circumftance which tends, in a particular 
manner, to maintain feeble life, is changing the fti- 
mulants. When ftimulants of one kind ‘no longer 
_ produce an effect, and excite no more activity of the ~ 
vital principle, there are ftill ftimulants of another _ 
kind, by which the object may be accomplifhed: as 
for example, if camphor have no effect, mufk may 
perhaps be of fervice. This ceffation or fufpenfion of 
- fufceptibility of irritation, depends on habit or hebe- 
tude occafioned by the long application of a ftimu- 
lant. So far the caufe lies in the organization, and 
nothing is neceffary but another kind of ftimulant, or 
S 2 to 


* See his Ratio Medendi. 


+ Ueber die Krank. von.dem Biffe lotter hunde, Breflau, 1798, 
P- 92. 


i 
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to change the mode of excitement. Thus, in electric 
cures, {trong {parks may be called forth, when the 
influx of the electric matter no longer produces an 
effect. But inactivity of the vital principle may be 
the caufe that re-action ts no longer lively, and that 
ftimulants of a certain kind no longer produce any 
effect : ‘thefe ftimulants, therefore, muft be ftrength- 
ened. This gradual decreafe of inactivity, we obferve 
in organs, which have been long kept in a flate of 
UNINTERRUPTED activity, as for example, the organs 
of thought. 

In difeafes arifing from debility, change of diet or 
of medicine is therefore often attended with benefi- 
cial effects. Without this change of ftimulants, there 
is*produced a ftate of rigidity and inaétivity, which 
at laft ends in lamenefs and death. In curing difeafes, 
a great deal often depends on trifles: variations which 
apparently are of no confequence, have fometimes a 
great influence on patients, and give a new impulfe to 
the vital-principle. | 


| § 379. 

Stimulants may be applied with advantage to organs 
which are in intimate connection with the reft; and 
thus, by the greater activity excited in the vital prin- 
ciple in them, aétivity is excited in all the fyftems, 
“while the’ whole frame is re-animated. The organ of 
the fkin has, in particular, a great influence on the 
fyftem of digeftion: inactivity of the ftomach, in the ~ 
cafe of a certain kind of indigeftion, may be removed 
by a veficatory applied'to the back. How active is 
the organ of the foul in confequence of the confenfus ? 


Wieland freed himfelf feveral times from hypochon- 
driac . 
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 driac affections, by fevere mental labour, undertaken 
on purpofe. A large veficatory, therefore, applied 
to the back, is an excellent ftimulant, which pro- 
duces this effect, partly by the violent irritation it occa- 


fions, and which it diffufes over a great part of the fur- 
. face of the fkin *. 


§ 380. 


There are fome cafes in which the uninterrupted 
application of weaker ftimulants is neceffary to main- 
tain the feeble life; as we revive, by uninterrupted 
blowing, a fire ready to be extinguifhed, and which 
would be inftantly fo, if we withdrew the breath from 
it a moment. 

But there are ftates alfo, where an interruption, or 
rather leffening of the excitement is néeceflary.. This 
is the cafe in inferior degrees of afthenia, where the 
vital principle exifts in a higher degree. Reft is ne- 
ceflary to collect the loft powers. A continual fuc- 
ceffion of ftimulants blunts fenfation, and this blunt- 
ing may at length terminate in complete lamenefs. 


§ 381. 


To guard againft this evil, the following method 
may be employed. 

1. THE PREVIOUS EXCITEMENT MUST BE LESSENED 
FOR ACERTAIN PERIOD. By thefe means wafting of 
the powers is prevented. This leffening, where there 
is a pretty high degree of debility, may be employed 
much rather than a total interruption of the excite- 
ment ; becaufé by thefe means, that degree of activity 

S 3 neceflary 


 * See Hufeland’s Journal der prakt. Heilk, Vol, IV. p. 312. 
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neceflary for the continuance of life is preferved. 
After employing ftronger dofes of medicines, weaker 
muft be adminiftered, for a certain period; this rule 
holds good, in particular, in regard to diet. Thus 
patients after ufing a fthenic diet, animal food, wine, 
&c. are ordered to ufe an afthenic: mere vegetable 
diet is given them for fome time, and a part of the 
ftimulating food Ae have hitherto ufed is with- 
drawn. 

2. THE EXCITEMENT MUST BE INTERRUPTED FOR 
‘A CERTAIN PERIOD. This method muft be employ- 
ed only when an inferior degree of afthenia exifts, and 
_ when life could not be maintained by its own excita- 
bility, unlefs fupported by external ftimulants. Such 
a paufe is often ufeful, fo that ftimulants which be- 
fore produced too little effect, may occafion fufficient 
excitement. ny 


§ 382. 

1 mutt here call the reader’s attention to the rEM- 
PORARY application of ftimulants, which is fo effica- 
cious in afthenia, and by which hebetude of the fuf- 
ceptibility of irritation, and the lefion of organic 
parts, which muft enfue from uninterrupted excite- 
ment, and partly the exhauftion of the vital principle 
are prevented, 


§ 383. 

In the laft place, the excitement is inerented for A 
CERTAIN PERIOD. Increafed excitement, if conti- 
nued too long, would, however, produce what we 
wifh to guard againft, 

§ 384. 
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§ 384. 


CHANGING THE DEGREE OF THE EXCITEMENT, _ 


- byapplying fometimes flronger and fometimes weaker 


{timulants: fometimes lowering the excitement below 
the ufual degree in which it has been before employed, 
and fometimes raifing it far above that degree, is of ~ 

great utility. It ought to be obferved, that it 1s pro- 
_ perly this alternation which increafes the vital activity, 
as by fuch combination ftimulants are far more active 
than when employed feparately. 

Several organs mufl be excited at the fame time, 
that the vital principle may be put into greater activity. 
:Thus, veficatories are applied to feveral parts, and 
-friGtion ufed over the whole body; thus, in phthi- 
fipneumony, the ufe of internal medicines is fupported 
by veficatories, and the cautery. By this equal ex- 
citement of feveral organs, the uniform diffufion of 
the vital principle is promoted; and general life is ex- 
cited in the whole body. On the other hand, exclu- 
five excitement of individual organs impedes the com- 
munication of the vital principle to the reft, and 
maintains. the ftate of ina¢tive fixed life. This ob- 
fervation relates, in particular, to the treatment of 
perfons apparently dead. We muft not be contented 
with merely employing individual {timulants, but by 
the combination of feveral, muft put the vital prin- 
ciple into activity. Befides, in many organs, the vi- 
- tal principle may be in a lefs fixed ftate, eafier to be 
excited; and, on account of the confenfus, excite- 
ment may be neceffary in feveral organs, to put the 
vital a€tivity of the one into play by that of the other.. 
‘This method requires fome caution in real direct 

S 4. a{thenia,, 
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afthenia, in order that the weak vital principle may 
not be exhaufted by too great excitement *, 


§ 385. 

The sTIMULATING MEANS muft be combined 
with the sTRENGTHENING METHOD. — Various corro- 
borants are, at the fame time, ftimulants. The ob- 
ject is, to repair the confumption occafioned by the 
too great, or at leaft too brik activity of the vital 
principle.. 


§ 386. 


Tn this combination of the ftimulating and ftrength- 
ening method, we muft be guided by direct or indi- 
ret debility. In the firft cafe, the quantity of the 
ftimulating means muft be lefs; in the latter greater; 
the ftimulating muft always be combined with the 
{trengthening, particularly in the firft cafe, elfe the 
excited vital activity would foon ceafe.to aét. When 
the vital principle, without being weak, is in a con- 
fined ftate, as in apparent death, ftronger ftimulants 
are neceflary in order to render it free, and the 
ftrengthening means cannot yet be applied; but the 
more the vital power is expanded, the more ought the 
ftimulating means to be leffened, and the ftrengthen- 
ing method fhould then be applied. The object 
here is, merely to maintain the feeble life which has 
been excited. Stimulants now ferve only to preferve 

the 

* [ have treated convulfions of long ftanding with great fuc- 
cefs, by applying from four to fix veficatories at once to the 
arms and legs; fome of the places it was neceffary to keep in a 
fate of fappuration, others of them were healed, and new vefica. 
tories applied. 


4 \ 
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the vital activity which has been produced; but the 
ftrengthening means to fupport the continuance of 
life, : 


§ 387. ) 

The rule, that, at firft, weak ftimulants muft be em-/ 
ployed, and that they ought gradually to be ftrength~; 
ened, holds good in general. This method, indeed, 
in moft difeafes, is the fureft, as the vital principle: 
will not be exhaufted by too {trong excitement ; but» 
in many cafes reftoration, in this manner, would be: 
neglected... By the long continuance of. excitement, : 
even though weak, fufceptibility of irritation would: 
be blunted, fo that the application of ftronger ftimu- 
lants afterwards would be attended with no effec. 
» We muft keep in mind the pmncipal law, in regard 
to the employment of the ftimulating ftrengthening: 
method: To usE THOSE STIMULANTS WHICH ARE 
SUFFICIENT TO EXCITE A MODERATE ACTIVITY OF 
THE VITAL PRINCIPLE, 


hee $499 O8 


But, to follow this rule, we muft take into confide- 
ration, the ftate of the vital principle. 

- We muft here make an accurate diftinétion be-: 
tween the two following points: 
- 1. THE EXISTING SUM OF THE VITAL PRINCIPLE. 

2. THE DEGREE OF THE CONFINED. ACTIVITY OF 
THE VITAL PRINCIPLE. 

The former may be fufficient, and yet the vital 
principle be impeded in its manifeftations.. If the 
_ aétivity of the vital principle, or irritability, be con-' 
fined in a great degree, and confequently be very in-. 

fufficient 


* 
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fufficient for animating the body completely, ftronger 
ftimulants are immediately neceflary to remove thefe 
impediments. Sufceptibility of irritation, in this cafe, 
is fo very fmall, that it can be affected only by the 
flrongeft ftimulants: it is by thefe alone that re-ac- 
tion can be excited; that is to fay, that the vital 
power can be rendered perfectly active. In fucha 
ftate, by deferring too long application of more powerful 
means, reftoration would be retarded. Various cafes 
of apparent death may ferve as examples. This ftate 
is obferved in bodies where there are great relaxation 
and vifcidity. In fuch cafes injections of tobacco 
might be employed. 


§ 389. 

We muft never forget to leffen this violent excite-. 
ment, as foon as perceptible traces of the activity of 
the vital principle begin to be manifefted; otherwife 
we fhall run the rifk of extinguifhing the feeble flame 
~ of life, which juft begins to gleam. Much lefs muft 
we, in fuch cafes, increafe the excitement. On this 
depends the treatment of thofe who are beginning to 
recover from the ftate of apparent death. 

On the other hand, where the vital principle is com-_ 
pletely active, or where traces of irritability appear, 
and re-aétion is exeeedingly lively, we may begin with ~ 
a weaker degree of excitement, and GRADUALLY | 
increafe it, as the re-a¢tion becomes leffened. 


§ 390. 
We muft attend, however, not only to thesTRENGTH 
but rather tothe x1np of ftimulant. What cannot 


be effected by the ftrongeft ftimulants may be ac- 
complifhed 
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complifhed by changing them. Many things are 
ftrong ftimulants to fome, and yet do not affect 
others. | 

The caufe lies in the INDIVIDUAL SUSCEPTIBILI- 
TY OF THE ORGANIZATION FOR CERTAIN STIMU- 
tants. In this refpect, what wonderful inftances of 
‘fympathy and antipathy! It is, therefore, of the ut- 
moft importance that the phyfictan fhould be ac- 
quainted with thefe in his patients. Many perfons 
are affected by exceedingly gentle ftimulants; while 
fome are not affected at all by others much ftronger. 
On women, fubject to hyfterics, a burnt feather can 
produce a great effect. Idiofincracy, temperament, 
and inclination, are here to be taken into confidera- 
tion, as well as the conftitution of the body. How 
many are violently agitated, attuned to the higheft 
~ joy, or the deepeft melancholy, by certain ideas which 
have an effect on them alone. ‘Thefe mental ftimu- 
lants may be employed, but with caution, to roufe 
from a ftate of infenfibility. Sometimes we have no 
other means left to maintain feeble life. We mut 
ftudy people’s favourite attachment. Perfons fond of 
mufic,.when apparently dead, may be aroufed by mu- 
fic. We thence fee how much may be effected by 
the peculiar activity of one organ, in order to remove 
- difeafes arifing from fuppreffed irritability. ‘The ac- 

tivity of the organ of the foul is particularly effica- 
cious. 


§ 391. 
We mutt pay attention to the particular activity of 
individual parts of the body. ‘This activity is either 


ORIGINAL, in the organic ftructure of the body; 
fuch, 
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fuch, for example, as the great fenfibility of the eye; 
the peculiar fenfibility in the region of the heart, in 
which the plewus coeliacus lies; or ACCIDENTAL, acon- 
fequence of the Jefion of organic parts, or of changes 
in the interior of the organization, By thefe means 
individual organs of the body become exceedingly ir- 
ritable, though irritable before in a very {mall de- 
gree, Hence the great fenfibility of the ftomach, 
or of the organ of the fkin; the unnatural fenfibility 
of the eye, the immoderate delicacy of the ear. Phy- 
fical condition, education, difeafes, and the mecha- 
nical or chemical lefion of organic parts, have here a 
confiderable influence. 

A knowledge of this peculiar fufceptibility of fti- 
mulants is of the utmoft importance to the phyfician, 
and enables him to make a proper topical application 
of ftimulants to every irritable part. Thus in cafes 
of apparent death, the eye has been excited by drop- 
ping into it fome ftimulating fluid, and in cafes of 
confined vital activity, flimulants are- particularly ap- 
plied to the region of the heart, 


$ 392. 

Stimulants are either GENERAL or LocaL. The 
former produce general changes in the organization, 
but the effects of the latter are confined to individual 
organs, Thus, for example, wine is a general ftimu- 
lant; a veficatory applied to the ftomach a local. 
But this diftin€tion only fhews, that in many cafes 
the ftimulants applied to individual parts of the body 
produce changes in thefe, in particular; but that in 
other cafes ftimulants are employed for the purpofe 


of weoducing general changes in the conftitution. 
Nets ‘he! 
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The action of the former, however, extends chiefly, 
but not exclufively, to individual organs, 


§ 393 

But local cannot be fubftituted for general ftimu- 
Jants; and often when applied alone, they are of no 
benefit in general difeafes. This 1s as ridiculous, as 
Brown fays on another occafion, as if we fhould at- 
tempt to root up a tree by lopping off one of,its 
branches. This may ferve to fhew the fallacy of the 
method followed by the common people, who think 
they can remove all internal difeafes by external 
means; and who endeavour to cure the flux, or bi- 
lious fever, by plafters applied to the ftomach, or pain 
in the head, which arifes from internal caufes, by ex- 
ternal bandages. Mankind are led into this error by 
a partial knowledge of difeafes, and confined notions 
deduced from individual fymptoms. 


§ 394. 
Local ftimulants, however, are indicated in the 
- following cafes: 

t. In‘ LocaAL DISEASES ; local ‘affections of indi- 
vidual organs ; for example, difeafes of the eyes, flux, 
_ rheumatifm.: An important inftance ef irritability 
locally deficient in a high degree, is afforded us by 
the gutta ferena. The only effective means in this 
cafe are ftimulants: electricity applied externally and 
internally, belladonna, mercurials, &c.; but what 
ferves {till more to confirm this obfervation is, the late 
fuccefsful cure of the gutta ferena by the external ufe 


of 
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of a cold infufion of cayenne pepper, in the propor- 
tion of a grain to an ounce of water *, 

2. BY PARTICULAR ACTION ON INDIVIDUAL OR- 
GANS, AND THE EXCITEMENT OF GREATER VITAL 
ACTIVITY IN THEM, TO PRODUCE GENERAL EX- 
CITEMENT IN THE ORGANIZATION. ‘Thus we exer- 
cife an action on the organ of the foul, on the fto- 
mach, on the fkin, &c. 

In the firft cafe, in particular, local wate be com- 
bined with general means; we muft not depend on 
- either of them alone, elfe we fhould effect only tran- 
fient changes, an activity of the vital principle which 
would foon be again exhaufted. Befides, the long 
continued irritation of individual organs produces at 
length hebetude in the fufceptibility of irritation; a 
partial indirect debility, and makes fuch a part a point 
of commencement for difeafe (atrium morborum). To 
give a ftriking inftance, what avail internal-medicines 
in the diarrhoea, if attention is not paid, at the fame 
time, to pure air? 

S395: 

Stimulants are partly sprriruAL,and partly poyst- 
CAL, Under the former, we comprehend thofe which, 
by exalting the activity of the powers of the foul, exer- 
cife an action on the organ of the foul: the paffions, 
mental occupation, the exercife and exertion of the ~ 
{piritual powers; under the latter, fuch as have an 
action on the other organs. ‘The common, or fimul- 
taneous excitement, produced by both kinds of fti- 
mulants, is more efficacious for exciting vital activity. 

The 


* Memoirs of the Medical Society of London, Vol. IV. 1795. 
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The efficacy of mental ftimulants, in many cafes, is 
well known; fuch, for example, as exhilirating men- 
talimpreffions. If the phyfician is able, at the fame 
time, to ftrengthen the feeble body, life. will be bet- 
ter maintained, and health fooner reftored. On the 
other hand, the action of medicines is promoted by 
mental exhiliration, and the activity of the vital prin- 
ciple is excited ; excretion and fecretion, which were 
before carried on in a fluggifh manner, become more 
lively; affimilation and nutrition acquire more a¢tivi- 
ty; and the whole object of the cure, to produce 
changes in the interior of the organization, by: exter- 
nal {ftimulants, is obtained. 


§ 396. 


Stimulants may be divided into different claffes, 
according to their mode of action; but we muft ne- 
ver forget that this mode of action, in regard to fuf- 


ceptibility of irritation, is relative. We hall firft 


mention, gentle, violent, and extremely violent fti- 
mulants. | 
1, WEAK STIMULANTS. 

In the application of thefe various points are to be 
confidered. 

(a) "THE STATE OF THEVITAL PRINCIPLE. If the 
fum of the vital principle is exceedingly fmall, weak 
fumulants only muft be applied, left the vital prin- 
ciple fhould be exhaufted; for example, in great old 
age. If the activity of the vital principle is eafy to be 
excited, too ftrong ftimulants will produce an excefs 
of activity, as is the cafe in new-born children.- In 
the tranfition of confined activity of the vital prin- 


ciple to free efficacy, weak ftimulants only muft be 


employed. 
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pie ie 


ly Is the vital principle immoderately active ‘ 


in individual organs, too ftrong {timulants muft be 
avoided, that this activity may not be increafed. 
Greater vital activity in individual organs mutt alfo 
be attended to; as forexample, in the brain. Hence 
the prejudicial effects of ftrong ftimulating things, 


fuch as the {pirit of ammonia, hellebore, &c. The — 


‘organs of {mell can bear no ftrong ftimulants; they 
are immediately transferred to the brain. Now if 
the activity of the vital principle is exalted in an un- 
natural degree, which produces a great determination 
of the juices to the head, ftrong ftimulants muft be 
extremely injurious. 


(6) Tue sTATE OF THE ORGANIZATION. When 


the organs have been injured, weaker excitement muft 
be employed, though, in other refpects, f{timulants 
‘may be neceflary for maintaining life. This obferva- 
tion 1s of great importance in regard to curing the 
phthifipneumony at the period of fuppuration, where, 
though gentle ftimulants may be neceffary to main- 
tain the activity of the lungs, by which expeétoration 
is promoted, ftrong ftimulants, on the other hand, 
would bring the ulcers to burft, with the danger of 
faffocation. This obfervation is of importance like- 
wife in curing the angina; alfoin treating the drop- 
fy, in régard to the ufe of draftic purgatives, or diu- 
retic medicines. 

- 2. StRonG STIMULANTS. 


The application of thefe depends, in general, on: 
the before-mentioned points: the ftate of the vital 


principle, and of the organization. ‘They are to be 
employed in the following manner: 

(a) AFTER THE PREVIOUS USE OF WEAKER STI- 

: _MULANTS, 
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MuLaANTS, by which fufceptibility of irritation has, 
in a certain degree, been called forth, fo that ftronger | 
excitement is now neceflary to render life completely 
active. ‘There ate cafes where this method muft ab- 
folutely be followed; and where, by the fudden ap- — 
plication of ftrong ftimulants, irritability would: be 
deftroyed. Stimulants, therefore, muft be applied 
in fuch a manner as to be gradually increafed 
(§ 387.) 

(2) THE IMMEDIATE APPLICATION OF A VIO- 
LENT STIMULANT, to put the confined vital prin- 
ciple into aétivity at once. This is requifite in various 
cafes, where, by too long delay, and making many 
experiments with weaker ftimulants, the favourable 
moment: would be loft. Thus ina higher degree of 
confined efficacy of the vital principle ;. of infenfibi- 
lity for the common ftimulants, and of weaknefs of 
re-action, without the fpeedy excitement of that ac- 
tivity requifite for life, life will foon be at anend. The 
longer the complete action of the vital principle on 
the organization is impeded, the mere the vital fuf- 
ceptibility of the organization is loft; the more its 
faculty of being acted upon by ftimulants decreafes, 
and the longer this ftate continues, the ftronger fti-, 
mulants will be required to remove the impediments 
to the free activity of the vital principle. Of this we 
have af inftance in apparent death. 

. (c) STIMULANTS OF THE MOST VIOLENT KIND. 

The utility of thefe is evident from what has been 
already faid. They can appear cruel only to thofe 
_ who are not acquainted with the ftate of vital activi- 
ty, confined in the utmoft degree, when it is abfo- 
_lutely neceffary by the application of violent ftimu- 

T lants 
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lants to the exterior organs, to effect a uniform dif: 


tribution of the vital principle. The pain which the 
application of them may occafion is beneficial. 


§ 397. | 
Th regard to the confequences, we obferve fome- _ 
times a fpeedier, and fometimes a flower effect; the 
caufe of which lies partly in the nature of the ftimu- 
lants, and partly in the flate of the organization. : 

The animated organization is more or lefs fufcep- 
tible of irritation; is more or lefs affefted by the .in- 
fluence of the vital principle. This modification is 
fo changed, that ftimulants are more perceived at one 
time than at another; have a greater or lefs action on 
the vital principle. This difference of fufceptibility is 
remarked, in a very ftriking manner, in difeafes. 
Stimulants therefore have at one time a fpeedy action, 
and at another a flow. Sometimes the ftimulants are 
perceived, but re-a¢tion is impeded. The effect 
does not follow till re- action is’ gradually. rendered 
free. 

But there are ftimulants alfo which, on account of 
their peculiar nature and f{trength, produce very fpeedy 
effects; fuch as ether, mufk, camphor, the applica- 
tion of cold and heat as ftimulants. Such ftimu- 
lants muft be employed with great caution, that the 
vital principle may not be exhantfted at once. 

Other ftimulants have a much flower, but a con- 
tinued effect ; the changes which they produce in the 
organization cannot be obferved till after a certain 
period. Among thele are cinchona, bitter fubftances, 
and in general tonic medicines. 

Some means operate’ as {timulants by the fudden- 

nefs 
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nels of their application, as they inftantly produce a 
ftate contrary to that which previoufly exifted. Thus 
many debilitating things act as ftimulants; for ex- 
ample, the fudden application of cold. 

Other ftimulants have a longer continued effe& 5 
they are of a weaker degree. To this clafs belong — 
ftimulating, ftrengthening things; cinchona, different 
kinds of food, and particularly vegetable diet. We 
employ thefe after irritability has been called forth 
by volatile ftimulants. : 


II. CorRROBORANTS: 


§ 398: 

We fhall here add a few obfervations refpecting the 
ufe of corroborants. Nothing is more comimon than to 
fay, that feeble life muft be ftrengthened. But people, 
without determining where actual debility exifts, 
and whether and. how far the ftrengthening method is 
applicable, are mifled by miftaking the Brunonian fy{~ 
tem; extend the idea of afthenia too far, and employ 
_ the ftrengthening method too unconditionally. It is 
_-neceffary, therefore, to examine the injury which arifes 
_ from an improper ufe of corroborants. 


§ 399: | 

1. The hurt occafioned by the unconditional ufe 
of ftrengthening means in fthenic difeafes, by which 
irritability, a difpofition to inflammation is called 
forth and promoted. 
2. The hurt occafioned by ftrengthening means, 
~ when employed unconditionally, in cafes of indirect 
_ -feeblenefs. 
T2 3. The 
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3. The ftrengthening method is prejudicial alfo 
in direct afthenia, as the dormant morbid predifpofi- ~ 
tions, which might otherwife have long lain concealed 
in the body, are thereby called forth. By this new 
morbid ftimulus the danger 1s increafed, and feeble 
life oppreffed. I here allude to the unconditional ufe 
of the ftimulating ftrengthening method. Melancho- 
ly inftances of this are exhibited by the perverted 
method of cure employed in the gout and hypo-. 
chondriafis. 


- § 400, 

_ There is a great difference in the application of the 
ftrengthening method in the cafe when the full fum 
of the vital principle ts prefent, and its efficacy is free ; . 
and in that when it is deficient, or when the activity 
is too.violent or irregular. In the difeafed ftate, fome 
things become, ftimulants which in the found ftate 
aie not fo; and, on the other hand, perfons labour- 
ing under ieee are affected by powers which exer- 
cife no confiderable ation on thofe who enjoy good 
health. This is the confequence of fufceptibility of 
irfitation, and irritation being in the difeafed ftate 
exalted fornetimes above the natural ftate, and fome- 
times deprefled below it. his makes a change ne- 
ceffary according to the ftate, whether found or ue 


eafed. 


§ 401. 


But, in general, the ftrengthening method can be. 
employed, only with’ certainty when the caufes of the’ 
exifting feeblene{s have been previoufly removeds, In — 
any other cafe it is either ufelefs, or takes a prejudi- 

cial 
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cial direction. When, for example, the gaftric ims 


purities have not been evacuated, and attempts are 
made to fupprefs fever immediately by cinchona, 


this object is either not accomplithed, or there arife 


ferous tumours, and other confequences of checked 
fever. I allude here to cafes where thefe debilitating 
means, evacuants, can be endured. The method, 
therefore, before fpoken of §. 363. § 374. has an 
entirely different object.  Befides, to remove the 
caufes of debility, evacuants are not always neceflary : 
a change of regimen only and ftimulants are often em- 
ployed to exalt the depreffed activity of life; often 
digeftives and the like. I muft here obferve, that no 
unconditional application oe the purgative method is 
to be Reppin ct 


§ 402. 
The meaning of the term corroborants mutt be de- 
fined a little more accurately. There are pirEct as 
wellas isptREecT corroborants. To the firft clafs be- 


Jong thofe things by which the jmpediments to the 


free action of the vital power are removed; to the — 
fecond, thofe by which the feeble vital principle is 


- roufed and properly ftrengthened, Both thefe corro- 


= 


borants have often been confounded, which has given 
rife to many practical errors, It is a very important 
obfervation, and here in place, that in the {tate of real 
debility, where, in general, there is a deficiency of the 
vital principle, this principle may be exceedingly active 
in fome of the organs, while it exercifes only a very 
feeble ation in the reft. (§ 94.) Thus the moft vio- 
lent delirium takes place in extreme debility, on ac- 
count of the immoderate activity in the organ of the 

A Rene foul, 
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foul. Debilitating means, therefore, that is, means 
which have been topically applied to leffen the im- 
moderate irritability, may, in regard to their confe- 
quences, be confidered as real corroborants ; fuch as 
cold fomentations in phrenitis, though they properly 
have a debilitating ation. Hence, there arife many 
dangerous deceptions, by which {thenia and afthenia 
are ‘confounded, and alfo falfe conclufions refpecting 


| difeafe. 


— § 493. 
Real corroborants ought neither to weaken the — 
power of action, as irritability would thereby be de- 
prefled ; nor to increafe irritability, as the power of 
action would thereby be leffened. Cold, therefore, 
cannot be a corroborant, nor yet heat, which leffens 
| irritability; as well as the ‘power of sane 


| — -§ 404. 
The oreat benefit of ftrengthening means is fhewn 
by the following effects : 
1. EXALTING THE ACTIVITY OF THE VITAL PRIN- 
CIPLE. 
2. By PRESENTING MATTER FOR THE REPARA- 
TION OF LOST ORGANIC PARTS. 


§ 495. 

This exaltation of the vital principle, or of irrita- 
bility, may be carried to. a mean degree, ABOVE OR. 
BELOW which it occafions indifpofition and difeafe. 
Heat, light, and all ftimulants, come under the 
firft head : they exalt the vital principle, and thereby 

| ftrengthen ; ; 
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-flrengthen ; as the confined functions of the bony are: 
again rendered free. C 


§ 406. 


The fecond clafs are modified through iferese de- 
grees, according to the different nae of fubftances, 
and haye an immediate action on the organization, 
To this clafs belong all nourifhing fubftances, and 
what is properly called food, Thefe fubftances may be’ 
communicated to the body different ways; as not 
only the proper organs of nourifhment, but the whole 
furface of the body is capable of receiving them; and 
all thofe fubftances which by means of their nature, 
affimilation, and animalization, are converted into or- 
ganic parts, deferve to be called nourifhing fubftances. 
In this manner the atmofphere itfelf contains nourifh- 
ing matter for our bodies. But we confider them — 
here as corroborants, | 

- Thefe nourifhing matters acquire more the charac- 
ter of corroborants, according as they contain a mode- 
rately ftimulating quality; that is, a proper combi- 
‘nation of the two claffes of corroborants, gives to fub- 
{tances this property in perfection. They not only 
fupply matter for the reparation of loft organic parts, 
but they ftimulate; that is, they make the vital prin- 
abot to co-operate towards a proper reception of 

; they promote, at the fame time, the neceflary affi- 
bien and animalization. ‘They mutt, however, 
not pofiefs too much of the ftiniulating quality, other- 
wife they would increafe in too great a degree this ac- 
tivity of the vital principle or excitability; the con- 
fequence of which would be imperfect affimilation 
and animalization ; fo that the autritive parts which 
eh sas . are 
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are peculiarly deftined to become component parts of » 
the organization, would be neithercompletely feparated 


nor perfectly animalized, and would afford bad nou- 
rifhment, rather of a debilitating nature. 


§ 407. 

The neceffity of ufing nourifhment more or lefs fti- 
mulating depends on the exifting ftate of excitability, 
whether weaker or ftronger, in confequence of habit 
or, of other circumftances. Many people, therefore, 
to be fufficiently nourifhed, have need of food ex+ 
ceedingly ftimulating : others acquire ftrength by very 
light, thin food. To be convinced of tls, we may 
compare the various kinds of food ufed in different cli- 
mates; alfo the need which epicures have of {pices 
and {pirituous liquors. 


§ 408. 


_ As an illuftration of the preceding obfervations, it 
may be remarked, that the moft nutritive and ftrength- 
ening food confifls of a proper combination of animal 
and vegetable fubftances. Mere resp food rather 
debilitates ; becaufe it contains a lefs quantity of fti- 
mulating matter, or rather becaufe in vegetables this 
ftimulating matter is not animalized ; that is to fay, 
is not fo intimately mixed with the other component 
parts, and fo fitted for the operation of the animal 
organs of digeftion, as is the cafe in animal fubftances, 
Mere animal food, however, is too ftimulating; ex-_ 
alts excitability in too great a degree, and therefore 
is rendered more nutritive 4; the addition of milder 
vegetable food. 


§ 409. 
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! § 409. | ; 
From the before-mentioned properties of corrobo~ 
rants, we may difcover the difference between ftrength- 
ening medicines.and nourifhment. Medicines ope- 
rate for this purpofe, in particular, by their ftimulat- 
ing qualities mixed with nutritive particles. This 
cia of mixture of their component parts, determines 
‘their fitnefs in regard to the ftate of the patients. 
Where the activity of the vital principle is weak, we 
muft make more ufe of ftimulating corroborants ; 
thofe volatile ftimulants, wine, mufk, ether, &c. in 
order to exalt excitability. But if the vital principle 
is not much weakened, and if uritability exifts ina 
_ fafficient degree, while the power of action fuffers, nu- 
tritive corroborants ought to be employed: cinchona, 
nourifhing food, &c*. TThefe two cafes, however, 
‘ought not to be too ace feparated, and we muft not 
forget to fulfil both indications, properly, in order - 
that, while we animate depreffed excitability or irri- 
tability, we may be able, at the fame time, to 
_ ftrengthen the power of action, 


§ 410. 


The degree of the ftrengthening method to be ap- 
plied muft be determined from obfervation of the 
_exifting degree of afthenia. We muft recur to the 
beforementioned difference between direé&t and indi- 

ret feeblenefs, or the cafe where the vital principle 
1s 


* The celebrated Frank, in treating of continued gaftric fever, 
gives fome obfervations which deferve to be read, and which may 
ferve to illuftrate what has been here faid, De curandis hominum 
morois, Lib. I. 174. 
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35 actually deficient, and that where it i is merely fup- 


: prefled., 


§ Al. 

In the firft cafe we muft make choice of fuch cor- 
roborants as are endowed with a lefs ftimulating pro- 
-perty, but at the fame time well prepared, addi in 
particular animalized nourifhment. A good deal will 
depend on the quantity in which they are applied. 
- In a too great relative quantity, nourifhment i in the 
ftate of eerie is prejudicial, partly by its volume, 
which is too great to be taken up and prepared by 
the organs of digeftion, and partly by the greater irri- 
tation which fuch a large quantity « of food naturally 
excites, and which is increafed by t the volume. This 
obfervation may be applied to the nourifhment of man 
in the firft years of life, as well as in old age. Both 
thefe afthenic ftates require finer and well prepared 
nourifhment, which the more it Is animalized be- 
comes the fitter for ufe; the more firengthening, di- 
geftible, and nutritive. Milk drawn immediately 
from the breaft has thefe properties in the moft-per~ 
fect degree. The laft period of human life is a return 
to childhood. Agreeably to this hint, furnifhed by 
nature, in extreme old age we fhould recur to the 
nourifhment of ehilahiood, combined with tender, 
nutritive, animal food; lean foups, jellies, &c. Thus 
milk fucked immediately from the breaft, would, 


without doubt, be an racenent means for prolonging ‘@ 


- feeble life in old age. 


§ 412. 


In indire& debility, where the activity of the vital 
principle _ 
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principle is merely fuppreffed, corroborants which: 
poffefs more of a ftimulating property may be em- 
ployed, becaufe lefs injury is here to be apprehended 
from the confuming power of the ftimulant ; for ex- 
ample, animal food in its full extent, alfo’ cinchona 
with wine, and other exhilarating things. 

The ftrengthening method requires the ereateft 
caution, not only in the choice of the céttobokaats; 
but alfo in their application; and the confequences 
mutt always be obferved with the utmoft care. This 
obfervation will tend to enlarge our deficient know- 
_ edge refpecting the relation between the healing means 
and difeafe, and to lead to a more rational procefs. 
It is not poffible to give definitive rules for individual 
cafes: practical, fagacity, experience, and general 
knowledge, muft be called.in to our aid, where the 
{trict application of theory to practice cannot be ad- 
mitted ; for feeble life would be extinguifhed before 
_ the phyfician, who adheres too clofely to all the fubtil- _ 
ties of theory, could conclude his refearches, 


§ 413. 

The application of corroborants is partly GENERAL, 
and partly Loca, according to the nature, of the ex- 
ifting difeafe. The general ftrengthening method is 
applied indeed in every cafe of debility, in order to 
exalt the vital principle, and to repair the lofs of orga- 
nic parts; but we employ 1 it locally, when we obferve 
any particular debility in individual organs. Some- 
times one organ fuffers more than another by debili- 
ty, or is almoft exclufively affected ; as for example, 
the lungs, the ftomach, the organ of the foul. In 
that cafe we mult endeavour to {trengthen the en- 

feebled 
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feebled organ by local means; but in regard to thefe 


topical means, we muft entertain no idea of f{pectfics, 
but only of means, which, by their internal properties, 


are calculated to have an exclufive action on a certain ~ 


organ. This, however, will depend on the local ap-- 


plication. Thus lame parts are ftrengthened by bath. 


ing, and by fomentations topically employed; thus 
inhaling vital air ftrengthens the lungs, and thus the 
organ-of the foul is ftrengthened by exlularating ideas,’ 
The local application of corroborants has naturally an 
influence in ftrengthening the whole body in general ; 
but it is moft efficacious in regard to that organ to 
which it is principally directed, 


§ 414. 

By firengthening the principal organs, we ftrengthen, 
at the fame time, the other vital organs. What be- 
-neficial influence 1s produced, therefore, on the whole 
~ nature of man, in regard to the duration and main- 
tenance of life, by {trengthening the ftomach and 
the lungs ! 


| § 415. 

Under the term sTRENGTHENING we muift not 
comprehend merely continual excitement, and the in- 
flux of a large quantity of nutritive matter, but the 
general attention and care of the phyfician to main- 
tain an equilibrium of the powers; fometimes to re- 
move the caufes of immoderate irritability, and fome- 
times the impediments which occafion too weak vital 
activity; direct or indirect ftrengthening means muft 
therefore be employed, according to the nature of the 
ftate. | 


§ 416. 
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§ 416. 


During ‘the ufe of ftrengthening means we mutt, 
at the fame time, avoid all thofe caufes which main- 
tain and increafe debility ; as for example, infalubri-. 
ous air, warm apartments, warm beds, &c. 


§ 417. 

In the ftrengthéening regimen, we muft pay particu- 
jar attention to every thing that comes in contact with 
the furface of the body, as the importance of the or- 
gan of the fkin has been already explained. Hence 
care muft be taken to promote cleanlinefs in general, 


by bathing, 8c. and: by paying proper attention to 
the fkin. 
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(CURE Rab AV ESRi SaREL: 


ON THE MEANS FOR LESSENING IMMODERATE 
IRRITABILITY: 


§ 418: 


"THere are certain ftates in which irritability 1S 
unnaturally exalted, and the activity of the vital prin- 
ciple fo excefhively difproportioned to the nature of 
the organization, that there is reafon to apprehend 
that the vital principle will bé exhaufted, and the or- 
panization rendered unfit for life. This unnaturally 
exalted irritability is either general or relates to in+ 
dividual organs in particular. We fhall here confider 
it in the ASTHENIC STATE, which Brown calls indi- 
tect debility; but in treating it we muft never lofe 
fight of the exifting vital een: 


§ 419. 

We mutt endeavour to change this ‘unnatural ftate 
by external application. The means to be employed for 
this purpofe may, in a certain fenfe, be called pest- 
LITATING MEANS; as they free the body from the 
pernicious effeét of a power which exercifes on it an 
unnatural adtion, or rather confine the action of this 
power, without weakening the power itfelf. In this 
cafe they fhew themfelves as indirect debilitating 
means. | ; 


§ 420. 
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§ 420. 

To effe& this we muft firft endeavour to remove 
the caufes which maintain or increafe the immoderate 
TD: Thefe are : 

. INTERNAL STIMULANTS, an excels of j juices 5 
Dane: of the juices in individual parts; im- 
purities of the prime vie; any kind of foreign mat- 
ter in the body. he . , 

2, EXTERNAL STIMULANTS, great heat and cold; 


ftimulating food, fpirituous: liquorsy Becheoice le- 
fion of the body, &c. 


wg 421. 

Thefe caufes are removed either IMMEDIATELY 
or By DEGREES. When they threaten a {peedy ex- 
tinction of life, they muft be removed inftantaneoufly ; 
thus we draw drowned. perfons from the water; and 
remove from mephitic air thofe who have been fuffo- 
cated. Sometimes, however, thefe caufes are remov- 
ed only gradually, becaufe by a fudden change of the 
‘external ftimulants, there might be danger of deftroy- 
ing life at’ once, or at leaft of rendering the ftate of 
the patient worfe. Thus, to perfons frozen to death 
heat muft be applied by degrees, and drunkards muft 
be weaned from their habit by gradually leffening their 
quantity of fpirituous liquor. (§ 475.) | 


§ 422. 


In this mode of treatment we are guided by obfer- 
- vation of the ftate of the organization, and of the vi- 
tal principle; the greater or lefs manifeftation of the 
activity of the vital principle ; the folidity or relaxa- 
| tion 
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tion of the organic parts; the external conftitution of 


the body, temperature, &c. Thus external exciting bs 


means are applied, in proportion as the natural inter- 
nal heat is called forth. This effect we immediately 
endeavour to promote by friction, animating means, 
&c. 


To remove the external caufes, forms the firftand 7 


principal part of the anti-afthenic mode of cure, and 
will accomplifh the end in all cafes, except thofe 
where the vital principle is fo depreffed that it muft 
be excited by ftimulating corroborants. 


§ 423. 

In the direct afthenic flate, we cannot depend on 
thofe means alone which remove impediments; on 
the contrary, when employed too long, or to a cer- 
tain degree, there 1s fome danger of their increafing 
the debility, and making the difeafe terminate unfor- 
tunately; fo that the patient will die in confequence 
of exhauttion, before the ftrengthening method is be- 
gun; or the debility will be fo much increafed, that 
the application of ftrengthening means will be infuff- 
cient. By a gafiric cure in nervous fever, carried to 
excefs, or improperly applied, even when the patient, 
on account of a good bodily conftitution, has with- 
{tood the moft ens attacks of the difeafe, fuch a 
direct afthenia, combined with the greateft irritability 
or excitability, will be occafioned, that the convale- 
{cent will {carcely be able to endure the common ftt- 
_ mulants, and the neeeflary ftrengthening nourifhment, 
‘and will attain very flowly to health, or will die through 
debility and unfufceptibility of the neceffary reftora- 
tive regimen. It may readily be perceived that I 

4 Popere 
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here allude to an abufe.of the fo called-gaftric and an- 


‘aoa ol methods. 


§ 424. 
On the other hand, neglect of the principal ined 
tion, to remove the caufes of afthenia, is highly per- 
nicious. The evil is ftill nourifhed, and new matter 


is collected to maintain and increafe the difeafe ; when, 


for example, notwithftanding the application of pro- 

per medicines, an improper conduct is purfued. 
‘Sometimes the impediments cannot be removed di- 

rectly ; and, in that cafe, we muft, at leaft, endeavour 


Bté a cctiaes our object indireétly. 


§ 425. 

Too great irritability, notwithftanding the exiftence 
of the afthenic ftate, may be leffened, in a certain de- 
gree, by the application of debilitating means. Some- 
times the prolongation of life depends upon this me- 
thod, when employed with caution. The external 
ftimulants muft be deprefféd below the ufual degre. 
Under this head may bé claffed the temporary ap} 1- 
cation of cold, light vegetable diet, moderate ev. 
cuants. But fuch means muft neither be continued 
too long, nor applied in a high degree. For a certain 


_ period, they may be attended with the happieft effects ; | 


may produce a more uniform diffufion of the vital 


- principle; by alternation may excite more elafticity of 


the folids, and remove irregularity in the natural func- 


tions; but if too long ufed they exercife their debi- 


litating power. In this application the immediate 


perervation of the phyfician is neceflary, to point out 
thefe 
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thefe pernicious confequences, and to prevent theny 
in proper time. 

Every thing depends on the degree of afthenia. 


There muft always be fufficient flrength to fupport 
the agitation which this method occafions ; and there 


muft even be fuch a ftock of powers as to admit of 


fomething being taken from them without danger. 
Ina high degree of afthenia, the fo called debilitating 
means cannot be applied, as the vital principle would 
thereby be fpeedily exhaufted. Thus I have often 
feen death haftened by bleeding: this may be illuf- 
trated by the treatment of real nervous fever. 

The degree in which thefe debilitating, irritation- 
leffening means can be employed mutt alfo be confi- 
dered. The choice of thefe means is of great im- 
portance. In afthenic difeafes emetics are preferred 
to purgatives, becaufe it has always been obferved 
that the former debilitate lefs than the latter. In 
af{thenic inflammations bleeding muft be fparingly 


employed, and ameng the gentle detergents thofe — 


are chofen which produce the leaft relaxation in the 
tone of the bowels; for example, rhubarb: ftrong 
evacuants ought, in general, to be avoided. 

But this temporary moderate debilitating method is 
not to be entirely rejected, even in afthenic difeafes. 
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It is the moft efficacious for conveying off and leffen- 


ing the unnatural irritability, and it is a very unfor- 


tunate mifconception of the Brunonian fyftem, to — 
omit bleeding and evacuants entirely in afthenia. 


The doétrine of thofe excellent phyficians, a Frank 


and a VoczL, is entirely different. By thefe we. are — 
taught that all the excretory and evacuating ducts. 


mutft 
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rnuft be preferved free and open *; and that by eme- 
tics, employed in proper time, we muft expel flimy 
accumulations, and thus, by removing the impedi- 
ments at once, open the way through which we are 
enabled to convey into the body corroborants, which 
will then produce, with more certainty, the wifhed- 
for effect. We know by experience the melancholy 
confequences of an oppofite method, when people 
hope to remove the difeafe by ftimulating and ftrength- 
ening means alone. Let us here only reflect on the 
bungled cure of intermittent fever. 


§ 426, 

In applying the ftimulating ftrengthening method, 
and the fo called debilitating means, for expelling and 
carrying off accumulated crudities, a diftinction muft 
be made between the CoMMENCEMENT and the pRo- 
cress of difeafe. When a difeafe is commencing, it 
often may be cured merely by ftimulating means; 
means which excite the vital principle to fuch acti- 
vity, that the commencing derangement is removed. 
Thus the confequences of fear may be immediately 
_ prevented by fpirituous exhilarating things, fuch as 
wine, if taken foon after the pernicious impreffion ; 
and in the like manner the breaking out of an infec- 
tious difeafe, in its very commencement, on the firft 
fenfation of debility, laffitude, fhivering, and feverifh 
affections, may be checked by cinchona or camphor, 
wine, ether, &c. 
+ In this firft period of difeafe, the main obje& is to 

’ fet free the eee es activity of the vital principle, 
and 


© In treating malignant difeafes, that excellent precept /¢/fina 
dente cannot be too much recommended to phyficians. 


U2 
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and to effeét again an uniform diftribution of it, which 
can be done only by ftimulating, ftrengthening things. 
In this precious moment it is yet poffible to avert 
the mortal difeafe; but unfortunately it 1s only a mo- 
ment, and a little farther this method of cure, in 
other refpects fo certain, will be too late. 

On the other hand, tn the firft period, debilitating 
means, that is, evacuants, bleeding, &c. muft be pre- 
judicial; muft promote and increafe the difeafe, open 
the paflages for infeCtion, as they entirely deprefs the 
{till remaining aétiyity of the vital principle, and in- 
creafe unnatural irritability by exhaufting the power 
of action, and injuring the organization itfelf. Hence 
it appears what mifchief muft arife from the uncondi- 
tional ufe of emetics and bleeding, fo much employed 
by the empirics. The vital activity, neceffary for re- 
moving the difeafe, is weakened; the organic parts 
are fo far injured, that they are deprived of a great 


part of their fufceptibility for the vital principle, and 


their fubftance even is mechanically deranged, if, as 
ufual, thefe means are employed in {trong dofes, which - 
will then make them act as poifons. Thefe, however, 
are cafes where the activity of the vital principle is 
weakened by the influence of certain powers, which 
immediately attack that principle, and of which the 
confequence is lefion of the organization; for ex- 
ample, mental {timulants, violent fear, infectious poi- 
fon. Lefion of the organization manifefts itfelf either 
fooner or later; and this difference muft be attended 
to in the application of the ftimulants. 

Of a different kind are thofe cafes where the o1 ‘ga~ 
nization is injured, and where the moft vifible and 
moft pernicious changes are produced i in it; as for ex- 

ample, 


% 
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ample, by poifons. In fuch cafes we muft, above all 
things, remove thofe foreign matters which deftroy 
the organic parts; and where this is not poffible, we 
mutt at leafl leffen their pernicious effects. This may. 
be accomplifhed, in cafes of. poifon,.by emetics 
{peedily adminiftered, and mucilaginous, oily liquids. 
At the fame time, care muft be taken to maintain the 
vital principle, in order that its activity may be fup- 
ported in fuch a degree as may be fufficient for re- 
ftoring the deranged equilibrium of the organifm. 

' The phyfician muft confider in a.quite different 
manner the sEconD PERIOD * of difeafe, when fome 
injury in the organic parts manifefts itfelf; when cru- 
dities are collected in the ftomach, or foreign matters, 
which by their pernicious ftimulating quality attack 
the organic parts. This accumulation of noxious 
matter is the confequence of deficient energy of the 
vital principle; of infufficient activity in the bufinefs 
of excretion and fecretion. Inthis cafe it is parti- 
cularly neceflary to remove the foreign matter, which 
nourifhes the difeafe, and prevents the free action of 
the vital principle on the organization. 

In removing thefe pernicious ftimulants we mutt 
attend to the degree of afthenia, and confequently to 
the efficacy of the vital principle; otherwife the body 
may be ftill more weakened by inceflant evacuation ; 
the activity of the vital principle may be too much 

2 leffened, 
~ le I mutt requeft the reader not to forget the divifion of the ufual 
progrefs of fome difeafes of dire& afthenia, on which the above 
obfervations are founded. I. Beginning or commencement of the 
difeafe. 2. Formation of the difeafe. 3. Progrefs of the difeafe. 
In the laft cafe, a ftate of direct afthenia takes place, which alters 
the method. 
| nae 
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Jeffened, and the bufinefs of fecretion and excretion 
be thereby more and more deranged, fo that thefe fo- 
reign matters may be more accumulated in the fto- 
mach; and, on the other hand, life ftill decreafe, 
till the foul at length is as it were expelled from the 
body by purging and bleeding. 
~ But when there exifts actual organic lefion, we 
cannot obtain our end if we endeavour to reftore 
the deranged equilibrium merely by ftimulants and 
exciting vital activity. Either the activity of the vi- 
tal principle will be exalted in an immoderate and 
unnatural degree, and indirect debility be thereby ef- 
fected, or the vital principle itfelf will be exhaufted 
before it can overcome the impediments which oppofe 
its activity in the organs. The moft dreadful fpafms, 
phrenitis, dropfy, metaftafes to the nobleft parts, are 
the confequences of this method. This is pouring 
oil into the fire. | 

There are, however, ftates of the higheft afthenia, 
‘where we muft not think of removing foreign matters 
which produce organic lefion of the parts, but where 
our whole care mutt be to guard again{ft exhauftion of - 
the vital principle; yet even in this ftate we muft en- 
deavour to keep the excretory and fecretory ducts 
open, in order that nature may be impeded as little as 
poffible in removing thefe matters.. The tepid bath, 
in malignant nervous fevers, is exceedingly proper for 
this purpofe. 

This method mutt be followed in flow tedious dif- 
“eafes, where the vital principle is much weakened, 
and where no proper evacuants can be employed. 


Toi 4 
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§ 427. | 

In order to accomplith both objets, to maintain 
vital activity, and remove organic lefion, the two me- 
thods muft be combined, but great caution will be 
neceflary, that we may not fall into a pernicious 
contradiction in practice ; that is to fay, that we may_ 
not again corrupt by debilitating, what we have im- 
proved by ftrengthening means. We mutt alfo not 
employ means of one kind in fuch a degree, as to 
counteract the effect of another kind. But there are 
many difeafed ftates, in which the phyfician is ata 
lofs what indication to follow. An inflammatory pre- 
difpofition may exift where there is great weaknefs of 
the vital principle. In fuch cafes the greateft phyfi- 
clans have combined ftrengthening means with thofe 
that prevent inflammation; bleeding muft not be em- 
ployed, and cooling drinks muft be ufed. Pain, 
{pafms, gangrene in the membranaceous parts, may 
be cured by opium combined with peruvian bark of 
alcahol, provided there be no violent fever*. For _ 
the fame purpofe opium is combined with wine. 

It is of great importance to change the ftrengthen- 
ing means for gentle evacuants, and when the latter 
are employed to ufe a more nourifhing diet. In ma- 
lignant nervous fevers, with, a gaftric and phlogiftic 
predifpofition, I have given in the forenoon, during 
the intervals, gentle refolvents, and in the afternoon 
cinchona, or, according to circumftances, mineral 
acid. I am well aware that theoretic phyficians 
will cenfure this method ; and indeed I would not re- 
commend it in a high degree of direct afthenia. Prac-. 
- tical obfervation, however, is in its favour. There 


* Frank de Curand hom. morb, 1, 26. 
D 4 are 
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are fome periods when this alternate procefs is the 
only thing that can fave the patient’s life; on the 
other hand, in fuch cafes, the ftimulating ftrengthen- 
ing method applied unconditionally, without regard 
to remote caufes, would occafion all thofe evils before 
mentioned. How then can thofe means which pro- 
mote the laft object be called actually debilirating ? 
are they not much rather indirect ftrengthening means ? 


(§ 209). : 
; | § 428. 


In the ufe of thefe fo called debilitating means, we 
muft take as much care as poffible that none of the 
principal vital organs be too much weakened, by 
-which the organization would fufferin general. Strong 
evacuants, therefore, in afthenic difeafes, befides the 


general i injury which they occafion to the whole confti- 
tution, are exceedingly pernicious, becaufe they i injure 


the bowels mechanically. The fame injury arifes from 


an abufe of injeCtions, by which the vital fufceptibi- 


lity of organic parts will be deftroyed. 
If any difeafe belongs to the afthenic clafs, it is the 


puerperal fever; and if we read what Vogel, Stoll, 
and Burferius have faid on the mode of treating this. 


fever, we fhall fee the injury which arifes, according 
to all experience, from omitting the evacuants indi- 
cated; but in this refpect great attention mutt be 
paid to the powers : Quo major contagii viriumque fucceffit 
morbi profraturum eft ratio, eo magis timeatur oportet ne 
sucauto purganiium wt, quod reliquinm ef vite evacua- 
tionibus expellatur, fays Frank, 


‘ 


§ 429. 
We have here before us immoderate irritability, 
and 
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and to leffen it we employ sTRONGER STIMULANTS 
(§ 317)..which when applied in a preponderating de- 
gree become real fedatives. On this depends the 
application of opium in fpafmodic affections; for 
though opium is a ftimulant, it acts againft the exift- 
ing uritability in a proportional degree as a fedative. 
Other ftimulants, raifed to dofes equally ftrong, pro- 
duce the fame effect: thus wine, in an immoderate 
quantity, acts as a narcotic, and weak ftimulants ap- 
plied in the like manner, in greater quantity, will 
have the fame effect. People may get drunk even 
with beer. Opium, therefore, as well as other things 
of the fame kind, in {mall dofes, increafe irritability, 
but in greater they overcome and fupprefs it, and in. 
full greater they deftroy it entirely. Every thing de- 
pends en the practical acutenefs of the phyfician, by 
which he is enabled to afcertain the exifting quantity 
of the vital principle, and the ftate of the organization. 
_ To this head belongs the treatment of real nervous fe- 
ver. This great irritability fhews itfelf by an exceed- 
ly weak, almoft imperceptible pulfe, raving, drowfi- 
nefs, coldnefs of the extremities, &c. The ftrongeft 
wine, opium in large dofes, and mufk, are in this cafe 
the means of cure. ) 

In employing thefe means, care muft be taken to 
diftinguifh inflammatory predifpofition from irritabi- 
lity, as fhall be mentioned hereafter, elfe with thefe 
ftimulating fedative means we fhould occafion the 
greateft mifchief. | 

We mutt diftinguifh alfo the effect of ftimulants, 
which of themfelves, and in fmall dofes, exert a fe- 
~ dative aGtion, from thofe which when ufed immedi- 
ately in confiderable portions, have a ftupifying effect, 

° as 
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as fpirituous liquors. Opium poffeffes of itfelf fo 
high a {timulating property, that even in proportion- 
ally fmall dofes it fuppreffes irritability by its coun- 


ter-excitement. It may be employed, therefore, with 


much more certainty than thefe {pirituous means. 
In ufing this method we muft not forget the state 
OF THE ORGANIZATION, and attend merely to the 


vital principle: The application of it is dangerous, 


when any injury or inflammation exifts in organic 
parts. By inattention to this caution we fhould in- 
creafe the injury ; at length annihilate thefe parts, and 
make them unfit for being acted upon by the vital 
principle. 3 

Long before Brown opium was employed for lef- 
fening irritability. Fournrer ufed it, with great be- 
nefit, in hectic fevers, and it is recommended by 
VoceEL.* Brown, by his opium me hercle non fedat ! 
has given us another explanation of its mode of ac- 
tion, which however his fervile imitator carries too far. 


§ 430. 


Some have proceeded fo far as to imagine that they 
can accomplifh their object by fuppreffing irritability 
in all-cafes, by means of counter-ftimulants, whether 
lefion of organic parts, inflammation, accumulation 
of gaftric impurities exift or not; and that thefe fti- 
mulating narcotic means may be fubftituted with ad- 


Se ee ~ 


vantage for the antigaftric and antiphlogiftic. They  — 


are employed, therefore, unconditionally in all cafes, 
and fevers are checked, and poifons fuppreffed, &c. 
without any regard to the confequences. Thefe peo- 


ple certainly place great confidence in the power of — 


* Handbuck I, p. 187. &c, alfo Frank de Cur. hom. morb. II. 71. 
. nature ! 
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nature! In how extraordinary a manner this new 
method is faid to a&t, will appear from the following 
cafe, of which the Brunonians are proud. It is in- 
deed very remarkable, but not in regard to that on 
account of which it is produced. 

A woman, fixty-two years of age, having ate poi- 
fonous mufhrooms, experienced all the effets of a 
narcotic poifon : infenfibility and apoplexy, cold of 
the extremities, &c. About forty grains of emetic - 
wine had been adminiftered, but as this produced very 
little effect, fhe took fpirit of ammonia in water, and 
threw up once without any relief. At laft, a mixture 
of half an ounce of /audanum liquidum, with fix ounces 
of peppermint water, being given to her in the quantity 
of a large tea fpoonful every quarter of an hour, an 
abundant difcharge was the confequence ; the ftupe- 
faction decreafed, and fhe was foon perfectly cured* 

It may be here readily feen that it was not the 
opium alone which performed the wonder; it only 
leffened the immoderate irritability, which oppofed 
the effect of the emetic; yet the application of the 
emetic was neceflary to expel the poifon. The ufe of 
opium, in this cafe, deferves full approbation. Let 
the reader compare this with the fimilar application 
of it in thelike cafes ; as for example, lethargy. Hah- 
neman long ago recommended ftrong coffee, as the 
beft antidote againft narcotic vegetable poifons. But 
this obfervation by no means fets afide the neceflity of 
expelling the poifon by evacuants ; both indications 
mutt be combined. The-application of opiates and 
medicines which have a like ation, removes only fit- 

* Erklanung der Brownifchen Arzneilehre von Jofeph Frank. 
Heilbron, 1797. 

nefs 
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nefs for receiving the poifon, and leffens the activity, 
of the abforbing veflels, but as long as the poifon re= 
mains in the body, they can act only for a certain 


period; and we employ that time to free the body 
from the poifon, and then recur to emetics, &c. 


§ 431. 


Excefs of irritability may be leffened with great — 


certainty by the ufe of emollients and lenitives. This 
method 1s particularly proper when the organic parts 
have fuffered, in order that the violent excitement 
which arifes by the organic lefion may be weakened. 
The application of them is attended with the more 
certainty as they do not, like evacuants, immediate- 
ly exhauft the power of action in the organization, 
but rather ftrengthen and maintain it. On the other 
hand, they have great advantage over the ftimulating, 
ftupefying medicines, which, by continued application, 
weaken the power of action, and impede the necef- 
fary evacuation of foreign matters. In the cafe of 
dire&t afthenia, they muft be combined with the fo 
ealled narcotics or cinchona, &c. according to cir- 
cumftances ; fometimes they will ferve alfo to thefe 
ftimulating means as vehicles. 


~ We mutt, however, carefully diftinguifh fat, gluti+ — 


nous, obftructive things; for example, fat foups, fari- 
naceous food, from thofe which are merely foftening 
and emollient, among which are mucilages. The 
method of curing dirarhoea, will ferve as the beft il- 
luftration of this remark. If it be only commencing 
and mere loofenefs, opiates and fpirituous means are 
fufficient ; if it be gaftric, moderate evacuation, and 
particularly emetics, which fpeedily carry. off the cru- 


9 . dities, 
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dities, will be of great fervice; only thefe medicines 
muft have no acrid ftimulating qualities, by which 
the organic parts would be injured. In the laft place, 
if lefion of the organic parts or inflammation already 
exift, medicines which counteract inflammation muft 
be employed ; if lefion exifts in a higher degree, leni- 
tives are required, which may be feconded by com- 
bining them with opiates. In thefe few words are 
comprehended all the different kinds of flux, and the 
proper methods of cure. Thofe who keep in view 
thefe obfervations, will be able to reconcile the many 
contradictions of the phyficians refpecting this difeafe, 
and alfo to underftand the true mode of treating the 
malady. | eae 

The etmollients may, with great propriety, be added 
to aperients and cathartics ; the former moderate the 
ftimulating quality of the latter, without counter~ . 
aéting them, and rather promote the neceffary evacu- 
ation of pernicious matter; they leffen irritability, and 
check immoderate evacuation. - Lenitives do not ob- 
ftruct, but carry off ina gentler manner. 

Another kind of emollients are ufed in cafes where 
there are tenfion of the fibres, indurations and ob- 
ftructions ; as for example, vapour baths, the warm 
bath, tepid liquors. Thefe emollients deferve to be 
more particularly confidered hereafter. 


§ 432. 


_ The InFLAMMATORY PREDISPOSITION muft not 
be overlooked. It takes place in the higheft afthenia, | 
and is the confequence of lefion produced in the or- 
ganic parts by irritation. By organic parts, we here 
underftand the animated organization. Stimulants, 
Bay ea tes whether 
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whether they act ‘outwardly or internally, occafion 
fuch changes in the organic parts, derangement of 
their admixture and cohefion, that the fubftance of 
the parts itfelf is attacked, and pain and _rednefs en- 
fue. A higher degree of this lefion 1s fuppuration 
and gangrene, mechanical deftruction of the bodily 
ma{s; whereas inflammation is merely a deviation 
from the natural ftate of the organic component parts. 

To remove the inflammation, we muft employ the 
antiphlogiftic method, the application of which, how- 
- ever, requires an accurate knowledge of the different 
{tates. Afthenia makes a counter-indication againft 
the ufe of anti- -inflammatory means ; but does not re- 
ject it entirely : it may be admitted, conditionally, 
in a high degree of feeblenefs. But in this cafe we 
muft endeavour to combine the anti- -inflammatory 
means with ftrengthening means. It is here that 
opiates, and other things which leffen irritability, have 
an artificial action. This is proved by the ufe of 
opiates in afthenic inflammation of the eyes. May 
we venture, therefore, from analogy, to draw a like 
conclufion in regard to the treatment of internal 
afthenicinflammation?* Of theftrengthening means, 
thofe are to be chofen which are leaft endowed with a 
ftimulating property. | 

There are inflammations of an inferior kind, which 
by remedies that produce a derivation exciting greater 
vital activity, are removed from individual organs > 
but when the organic parts are injured in a high de- 
gree, the inflammation by the ufe of ftimulants is | 
increafed. 

Broan fpeaks of srHenic and ASTHENIC inflam- 


* See Frank de Curand hom. morb. I, 26. 
mations, 
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mations, and recommends againft the former the anti- 
- phlogiftic method inits full extent, and forthe latter fti- 
mulants, in order that by exciting greater activity in 
the fyftem, and confequently a ftronger motion of the 
blood, we may effect the difperfion of congeftions. 
By the firft kind he probably meant actual, violent 
inflammations, where the lefion of the organic parts, 
the folids and fluids, is already confiderable; but 
under the latter a very inferior degree, or rather a 
commencing inflammation, where the organic parts 
have not much fuffered. Perhaps he diftinguifhed 
alfo, by the above divifion, thofe ftates where the in- 
flammation muft be brought to fuppurate by ftimu- 
lants, and that where the inflammation can {till be 
diffipated. ‘This we obferve in a very evident man- 
ner in inflammation of external parts. 

The diffipating method, or {peedy leflening inflam- 
mation by means of derivation, is commonly em- 
ployed in the firft ftage, before the inflammation be- 
gins to fuppurate ; but as foon as an inclination to 
fuppuration is obferved, it muft be promoted by fli- 
mulants. The firft mode of treatment is indeed far 
more certain; but it can be employed only in the 
commencement. The other, which we have feen 
adopted with the beft confequences for ulcers, we 
fhould apply to the cure of internal inflammation, only 
it is here too difficult to afcertain the degree of the 
malady 3 it is alfo exceedingly difficult to determine 
the proportion between the inflammation, and the de- 
gree of the ftimulant to be applied. Should we be 
able to acquire a more accurate knowledge in this re- 
{pe&t, we fhould have an excellent mode of cure for 
the firft ftage of pulmonary confumption. 

| The 


/ 
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The principal point in the anti-inflammatory me=" 


thod is to remove all external ftimulants, and every 
thing heating. In no difeafe is reft more neceffary ; 


and that alone can remove the evil, efpecially when 


combined with light food not too nutritive, but at 
the fame time not too debilitating. What are called 
medicines, in the {trict fenfe of the word, muft be 
employed with great caution, not to increafe the ex- 
citement. 

The diftinG@tion between GENERAL and LOCAL in- 
flammation, is of great importance. Under the for- 
mer, we underftand, a general inflammatory diathefis, 
(diathefis phlogiftica) a general change in the relation 
of the organic parts, combined with general irritabi- 
lity. By local inflamation, we mean derangement of 
individual organs, effected in the ike manner. Each 
of thefe two kinds of inflammation requires a dif- 
ferent mode of treatment; the firft general, anti-in- 
flammatory means, bleeding; the fecond,; topical 
means, applied immediately to the fuffering part. 


§ 433- 

Exceffive irritability may exift alfo in individual.or- 
gans, and requires therefore local treatment ; for ex- 
ample, inflammation in the bowels, inflammation of 
the brain, {quinancy, inflammation of ‘the ftomach. 
Thefe local inflammations, however, are only the con- 
fequences of immoderate irritability in individual or- 
eans. ‘This immederate irritability in individual or- 
eans may exift with lefion of the organs, as in {paf- 
modic affections. But, in general, local muft be 
combined with general treatment. In common we 
fucceed better in removing local evils of this kind, 

than 
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than in removing thofe which are general, efpecially | 
_ when they affect organs which have little conneGtion 
with the reft. . 


| $434. 

The local application of means for leffening irrita- 
Dility, deferves our particular attention. By increaf- 
ing or leffening the irritability of individual organs, 
we produce a more uniform diftribution of the vital 
principle, the beft means for leflening its immoderate 
activity. Thus we cure inflammation ‘of internal 
parts, by ftimulants applied to the external ; for ex- 
ample, veficatories applied to the breaft in inflam- 
mation of the ftomach, and alfo applied externally in 
inflammation of the throat. Thus we draw off in- 
flammation of the brain by veficatories applied to the 
foles of the feet. But by leflening the irritability in 
other organs, corre{ponding to the affected organ, we 
Jeffen the irritability inthe latter. Local bleeding, va- 
pour baths, fomentations, act in this manner; but to 
produce a local increafe’ of irritability, veficatories, 
electricity, friction with fome volatile {pirit, &. 


$435. : ‘ 


The means. for leffening immioderate irritability 
mutt be employed only in that degree which is fufh- 
cient for carrying off the excefs. If too long con- 
tinued they produce relaxation, foftnefs, and debility ; 
_injure the organization, and leffen the vital activity, 
“by which the functions of the body are confined, and 
obftructions, congeftions, and accumulations of the 
opoices in individual parts, hebetude of fenfation, and 

xX cachexies 
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cachexies are occafioned. Individual organs alfo in 
the local application of this method are injured in 
the like manner. Thus relaxation of the bowels, and 
inactivity of their functions, are produced by warm 
liquors, or the improper ufe of purgatives. | 
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CHAPTER. IV. 


ON SOME OF THE MEANS TO BE EMPLOYED FOR 
MAINTAINING FEEBLE LIFE. 


§ 436. 


Every thing that favours the prolongation of life 
ferves to maintain it in the afthenic ftate, but only 
in regard to afthenia. To exalt the efficacy of the 
vital principle, orleffen it to.a certain degree ; to main- 
tain it in this ftate, and to euard againft confump- 
tion of the animated organization, are the pfincipal 
indications in the ufe of the means for maintaining 
feeble life, a few of which we fhall here confider, 


HEAT. 


| § 437. 

Heat, according to Brown, is the mean point 
of external temperature, between cold and burning: _ 
heat (ardor.) Confequently cold and heat are only 
the two extreme degrees of heat. : 

The ftrengthening power of warmth has already 
been fhewn in the courfe of this work ; it prefervesa 
mean moderate degree of irritation, whereas cold and 
heat debilitate. (§ 35.) 

Warmth is the firft thing that promotes the ex- 
panfion of life in its origin ; ; it is alfo that which main- 
tains its continuance; it promotes and fupports the , 

X 2 » activity. 
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activity of the vital principle, and prevents the de 
compofition and folution of the component parts of 
the organization : it is the immediate companion of 
all life, all motion and activity. 

But to be fenfible of the real utility of warmth, 
and to avoid many mifconceptions, we muft take into 
confideration the different modifications of heat, in 
regard to the {tate of the vital principle and the or- 
ganization. The more active the vital principle, the 
more folid and the more equally mixed are the com- 
ponent parts of the organization, and the more hvely 
is the internal natural warmth of the body. H the ac- 
tivity of the vital principle is too great, warmth exifts 
in a greater degree even to heat. This degree pro- 
ceeds {till farther, when by too great activity of the 
vital principle the organic parts are injured, as is the 
cafe in the inflammatory predifpofition. (§ 432.) 
Hence the febrile heat. If this organic derangement 
be carried ftil farther, the confequence is gangrene ; 
a ftate in which the organic parts are hurt in fuch a 
degree that they lofe their fufceptibility for the vital 
principle, and this at laft ends in mortification (/pha- 
celus) the death of orgamic parts. In this ftate the 
influence of the vital principle is entirely withdrawn, 
and a chemical decompofition of the organic parts has 
taken place. 

Thefe phenomena, the confequences of immode- 
rate activity of the vital principle, we obferve alfo 


in individual organs. An individual organ may be 


feverifh, inflamed, gangrened, &c. When this ftate 
of unnaturally increafed warmth is a confequence of 
irritability generally exalted, or of immoderate activity 
of the vital principle in general, it is fhewn by the 
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external temperature of the body. « This is particu- 
jarly the cafe when the unnatural activity is commu- 
nicated to the organ of the fkin: Thus we obferve an 
exclufive increafed warmth in individual parts.of the 
body; forexample, in the head, in the palm of the 
hand. But when the organ of the fkin 1s not affected 
by this unnatural activity, though it may exift in the 
- internal organs, inftead of obferying increafed warmth 
in the external parts of the body, we fometirnes find 
benumbing cold, while the patient 1s tormented with 
internal heat, and cannot quench his thirft. 


7 § 438. 

External warmth acts, therefore, on the body accord- 
ing to the degree of the activity of the vital principle, 
and the ftate of the organization. By this we may 
fee the difference between the ation of warmth on a 
dead and ona living body ; when thisa¢tivity exifts in 
a confiderable degree, the natural warmth is greater. 
If no unnatural {tate exifts, an increafed temperature 
of the body will be obferved externally, 
> This internal activity of the vital principle is pror 
portioned to the action of external warmth, confe- 
quently where the activity of the vital principle is 
freer, we findit in a higher degree, and where the 
vital principle is fixed, ina lower, Hence it appears 
what bodies can beft endure the external heat of 
fummer, or the cold of winter. According as the 
vital aCtivity is exalted or depreffed, fo is alfo the in- 
ternal warmth, . Hence the difference of the tempera- 
ture of the body in difeafes, and at different periods of 
life. Hence the febrile heat, the greater warmth in 
the period of childhood, and the decreafing warmth 
in old perfons. 


By If 
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If the action of the vital principle is in part re- 
moved, and if that {tate which we called gangrene has" 
taken place, a commencing colliquation and decom-. 
pofition of the organic component parts, there arifes a 
highly increafed external warmth, but apparently of 
different degrees, in oppofition to the NATURAL, 
warmth... | 

t 
§ 439. 

‘diy a mofe delicate fenfation and diligent obferva- 
tion we can determine, from the nature of the exters: 
nal temperature, the {late of the internal organization, 
The fenfation of external warmth in fevers is totally: 
different from that of the natural {tate, and in inflam- 
mation from that in gangrene. Sufficient obferva- 
tions are {till wanting to. this part of femeiotic, In or-_ 
der that we may be enabled, by more accurately de- 
termining the external temperature of the body, to 
form conclufions refpecting the {tate of the internal or- 
ganization. By longer practice, to. give more delt- 

cacy to our fenfation, and perhaps alfo by proper in- 
ftruments, thefe obfervations may be brought to 
greater perfection. 


§ 440. 

The application of external warmth ought to be | 
proportioned to the temperature of the body. This 
is a golden rule for maintaining feeble life. It fhould 
be only a few degrees higher than the temperature of 
the body, and be gradually increafed according as the 
natural warmth of the body increafes. If too fmall a 
‘degree of external warmth be applied, it will not be 
fufficient to maintain the activity of the vital principle, 
| | 1 ane 
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and confequently to maintain and increafe the inter- 
ral warmth ; by cold it would be leffened ftill more, or 
totally fuppreffed. If a higher degree of warmth 
than the natural temperature of the body be applied, 
the activity of the yital principle will be immoderately © 
exalted, but the organic parts will by thefe means be 
deranged. Frozen limbs, if brought near: the fire, 
mortify with a high degree of heat. This mortifica- 
tion foon takes place, fo that the limb is tetally de- 
prived of fenfation, — 


§ 441. 

Whea we endeavour by external calefacients to ex- 
cite the internal warmth of the body, we employ, at 
the fame time, certain auxiliary means to effect a ge- 
neral diffufion of it throughout the whole organiza- 
tion, from the interior towards the furface. Friction 
ferves for this purpofe, and internal calefacients con- 
veyed into the body. Both thefe modes of applica- — 
tion muft mutually fupport each other. A great deal 
depends on the external temperature of the body ; 
and hence the great influence of the ftate of the at- 
-mofphere. The nature of the heat by which we are 

furrounded, and the matters with which it is com- 
bined, are of no lef{s importance; whether the air 
contains more oxygen or azote, and whether the cale- © 
facients are rendered more poignant by the admixture 
of ftimulating component parts, In the laft cafe, 
they are more efficacious; as for example, burnt 
wine. Warm baths are ftrengthened by the addition 
ef aromatic herbs. 
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§ 442. 

When the internal warmth is exceedingly weak, 4 
{maller degree of external warmth muft be employed. 
In cafes of ether limbs, what we call cold is a corro- 
borant, provided the decreafe in the temperature of 
the external warmth of the body arifes merely from 
the vital activity being oppreffed, while the vital 
principle extfts in fuficient quantity, But if this de- 
ficiency of natural warmth be the confequence of an 
_ actual deficiency of the vital principle, heat, particu- 
larly on account of its ftimulating quality, is em- 
ployed for exciting and maintaining vital a¢tivity. 
Old people, therefore, require a far higher degree of 
external warmth than that of the temperature of their 
body, and for this reafon, they can endure heat bet- 
ter than young perfons; care, however, muft be 
taken to make a diftinétion between thefe two fates ; 
that where the vital principle exifts in fufficient quan- 
tity, and that where it is deficient, The general 
rule: that the application of heat is to be propor- 
tioned to the temperature of the body, holds good 
when the vital principle is only confined, as in many 
difeafes, 


§ 443. 

Heat has a ftimulating as well as ftrengthening pro- 
perty : by the former the activity of the vital prin- 
ciple’ is excited and increafed; by the latter it is 
maintained. If it isto be applied, in particular, as 
a ftimulant, it muft be ufed in a higher degree, and 
only for a sHort Timez, becaufe in this degree it 
would otherwife relax and foften, or even injure the 
organic parts.” 


o 
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But to ufe the ftrengthening property of heat, 4 
mean degree is requifite, and continually applied. 


| § 444. 

The continued application of heat is indifpenfably 
neceflary for maintaining feeble life, in order that the 
requifite activity of the vital principle may not be de- 
prefled. The greater the afthenia, the more necef- 
fary it is to maintain heat; becaufe, if the calefa- 
cients be intermitted, there will be reafon to appre- 
hend the increafe of the debility, or the total extinc- 
tion of life. By heat alone we can retard thefe, or at 
any rate the total lofs of irritability, 

At the commencement of life, in the embryo rd 
continued warmth is neceflary in the mother’s body te 
make the child expand and promote its conformation. 
On man’s firft entrance into the world, continued ex- 
ternal warmth is neceflary to maintain the activity of 
feeble life; and the weaker this life, the greater is 
the degree of external warmth (not heat) which 
will be required, to prevent the total extinction of 
life. New born children, whofe conformation is 
imperfect, muft therefore be kept warmer, and hence 
catching cold after birth is fo pernicious. 

The neceffity of the uninterrupted application of 
heat we obferve alfo in cafes of apparent death. 

In the continued application of calefacients, the de- 
gree of heat muft be accurately adjufted, in orderthat we 
may not occafion relaxation, foftening and immede- 
rate debility. Attention muft always be paid to the 
nature of the organization: if the folids are relaxed, 
or if the organic component parts are not fufficiently 
connected, the calefacients, efpecially when employed 

: in 
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in a.ftrong degree, muft not be too long continued ¢ 
but this wal not be the cafe where the ines are folid 
and (iff. In the firft cafe, we muft leffen the degree 
of the warmth, and immediately apply ftrengthening 
means to fupport the vital principle, and prevent the 
component parts from being feparated; but we muft 
endeavour, in all cafes, to affift the action of the ex- 
ternal calefacients, by promoting the expanfion of 
internal warmth, 


§ 445. 


One might eafily be led into the error of - fappo ing 


that heat ee not to be employed internally and 
externally asthe means of promoting warmth, in order 
+o maintain feeble life, becaufe this recommendation 
of it is in dire€t contradi@ion to the affertion of very 
refpectable phyficians, that cold is the greateft corro- 


borant : but it ought to be remembered that the heat’ 


is employed in a degree proportioned to the ftate of the 
organization; that cold is only a lefs degree of warmth; 


that warmth applied externally in this low degree can- 


ducts off the excefs of the internal heat, which is the 
confequence of too great activity of the vital principle, 
and that it therefore aéts as a corroborant but nega- 
tively, as this {mall quantity of it is in itfelf debili- 
tating. Cold, on the other hand, weakens where there 
is a deficiency of internal heat (we muft here except 
the fudden application of cold asa ftimulant) ; and in 
this cafe a higher degree of warmth is neceflary to main- 
tain the requifite activity of the vital principle. In 
both cafes, the detanged equilibrium is reftored by 


the ee of warmnels either by its condu@ing off the 
pra 


- 
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excels of heat in the body, or by conducting to it 
more heat. when there is a deficiency. 


‘ § 446. 


We fhall now fpeak of the means for cafling forth 


the internal heat, and diftinguifh them from the ca- 
lefacients, properly fo called. They are, in particu- 
lar, thofe by which the impediments to the free aéti- 
vity of the yital principle are removed, or by which 
the activity itfelf is excited, 

It often happens, that if the impediments only are 


removed, the internal heat will gradually diffufe it- 


felf in an uniform manner throughout thé whole body. 


In cafes, however, where the activity of the vital 
principle is too much confined, where, in particular, 
the organs have confiderably fuffered, and where their | 


fitnefs for being acted upon by the vital principle is 
greatly leffened, the application of ftimulants is im- 
mediately neceflary to put the activity of the vital 
reat in full play. This may beilluftrated by the 
‘example of a higher or lower degree of apparent 
death * | 
~ Reft fies is often fufficient tacall forth the inter- 
nal heat, as it tends lefs to weaken the powers, and 
produces lefs flimulation ; fo that the expanfive func- 
tion of life is carried on with lefs interruption. There 
is more reparation than lofs. Thus, during fleep, we 
refume our ftreneth, and by this daily leffening of ex- 
ternal excitement, an uniform’ diftribution “Ct the 
vital principle is again effected. Nothing, therefore, 
is ese Sey to the expanfion of our powers, 

a | ice) 


* See the Author’ s Verfuch : Kup Scheintodte xu beiben Han- 


ever, 1797. Pp. Me 


‘ 
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to the growth and good ftate of the body, than im. 
moderate exercife and labour, Every morning we 
find ourfelves ftrengthened ; our pulfe beats regularly; 
the natural warmth of the body is moderated, and at 
the fame time diffufed; whereas in the evening, the 
daily evening fever takes place, and the warmth of the 
body is more or lefs accumulated in individual parts, 
The greater the aftlrenia, the more reft is neceffary to 
prevent confumption of the powers. 

In applying ftimulants, we mutt be careful not to 
employ them in uch a degree as to deftroy the necef- 
{ary reft. 

The external application of heat, at a moderate © 
temperature, ferves of itfelf to call forth the internal 
warmth of the body, as by exercifing a ftimulating ac- — 
tion immediately on the organ of the fkin, it promotes 
more lively excretion and fecretion, by which means 
the equilibrium of organic nature is reftored. Mode- 
rately warm air and the warm bath are the principal 
means for promoting this end. 


§ 447- : 

One of the principal means for calling forth natural 
heat, isFRicTION. By the activity excited in the or- 
gan of the fkin, the activity of life is animated in the 
organization in general; the confequence of which 1s, 
ncreafed motion of the blood and all the juices, ex- 
alted activity of excretion and fecretion, greater irri- 
tability of the nerves. This revolution in the body 
may, however, be attended with prejudicial confe- 
quences, if the friction be not applied with a careful 
attention to the ftate of the vital principle. If the 
vital principle is confined in a great degree, fo that 
fufceptibjlity 
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| fafceptibility of irritation feems to be deftroyed, as in- 
apparent death, the friction muft be applied with great 
moderation *. Too ftrong friction increates the ac- 
cumulation of the blood in the right fide of the heart, 
by which the expanfion of vital a¢tivity is rather im- 
peded. But when re-action is perceptible, {tronger 
friction may be admitted. When the decuttiulation 
of blood towards the left fide of the heart is not fo 
great, and when contraction of the heart is obferved, 
brifker friction may be employed. But during this 
operation, attention muft always be paid to the im- 
perfect, and ftill oppreffed vital ativity. As long as 
life is feeble, too violent friction would,be attended 
with the prejudicial confequences above mentioned. 

During the application of frition, attention muft 
be paid alfo to the ftate of the organization. A body, 
the organic parts of which are in “fone cohefion, and 
in which the fibres have great folidity and extentible- 
nefs, will admit of ftronger friction, than one where 
the fibres are foft and brittle, and where the admix- 
ture of the organic parts is fuch that they can be eafily 
feparated. In the laft cafe, too violent friction will 
promote derangement of the folids, and the feparation 
and folution of the fluids. Hence it happens, that in 
malignant fevers, the epidermis is eafily injured. 

To maintain, in a permanent ftate, the activity of 
the vital principle, and. the expanfion of natural heat, 
the friction muft Be continued. If life be bicteuicaiy 
weak, to interrupt this operation would be highly 
dangerous. During this continuance, the friction 
muft be increafed or leflened, according to the ob- 

ierved 


* Coleman’s Abhandlung tiber durch ertrinken, erdroffeln, er- 
fticken gehemmte athemholen. Leipfic, 1793. | 
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ferved ftate of the vital activity, and of the tempera 
ture of the heat of the body. 

A counter-indication to friction is too great irtl- 
tability. When it exifts, however, chiefly i in indi- 
vidual organs, friction applied to a remote part of the 
body, wil i tend to promote a derivation, and to leffen — 
the irritability. 

It will be of great advantage to combine friction 
with other fimulants.. The friction may be perform- 
ed with cloths dipped in fpirituous liquids; and ani- 
mating means, or external ftimulants, fuch as elec- 
tricity, embrocation, &c. may be employed along 
with it. Friétion is particularly ferviceable in conjunc- 
tion with the tepid bath; as the former by its action 
tends, in an en ninent degree, to produce a uniform 
diftribution of the natural heat, while the latter re- 
ftores irritability. What a noble coalition of corrobo- 
rants and ftimulants ! 

Friction has always been confidered as of fervice to 
promote perfpiration and free evacuation; and no bet- 
ter auxiliary means have been found for weaknefs of 
the lower belly, relaxation of the bowels, and rheu- 
matic obftructions. 


6448.) 


Another means of calling forth natural heat is 
MODERATE EXERCISE. Motion is an excellent pro- 
moter of health, even when employed by the weakeft 
people; and if we cannot procure active motion for 
them, we ought at leaft to procure fome of a paffive 
kind. . This motion muft be proportioned to the 
poet that it may not produce {training and ex- 

: “hauftion. 
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hauftion. Under the term metion we underftand,. in 
the moft extenfive fenfe, all thofe things by which 
we can effect 4 certain incteafe of activity in the organs 
of motion. | | 


§ 4409. : . 

All ftimulants, internal as well as external, whicli 
excite an increafed adtivity of the vital principle, or 
which have a peculiar aétion on individual organs, 
promote the expanfion of internal heat. To this head | 
belong {fpirituous aromatic nourifhment, medicines, 
which have an immediate action on the ftomach, and 
vital air inhaled into the lungs: external ftimulants 
are veficatories, cauttics, whibpiie with nettles, &c, 
applied immediately to the organ of the fkin. 


§ 450. 

Sudden changes of different ftimulants may be ent 
ployed alfo to call forth the natural heat ; for example, 
the alternate application of external cold and heat, 
variety of food, &c. 


| § 451. 

Increafing or leffening the action of ftimulants, 
above or below the degree before employed, tends to 
promote the fame object. Thus the fudden applica- 
tion of cold excites internal warmth ; the cold bath 
excites afterwards increafed perfpiration. A powerful 
draught of {pirituous. liquor, taken at once, excites a 
_ greater warmth: than the fame quantity given in finall 
portions by degrees. 


§ 452. 
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| § 452. 

It now remains to take into confideration the par- 
ticular kinds of calefacients. By thefe we accomplifh 
our object i in proportion to the exifting fufceptibility 
of itritation. 

(a) ExTERNAL CALEFACIENTS. 


§ 453. 

THE TEPID BATH Claims here the firfe place. It is 
ftimulating, ftrengthening, moderately active, and may 
be applied with moft advantage where there is real 
debility. It is, however, peculiarly ufeful where there 
is more tenfion of the fibres, with fufficient cohefion, 
and an uniform admixture of the organic parts, but 
where there is a deficiency of fufceptibility of irritation 
from the action of external ftimulants, and where in 
general the organic parts themfelves have in a confi- 
derable degree been injured. Hence the beneficial 
effect of the warm bath on children, in whom there is 
a deficiency of the power of action, with an excefs of 
irritability. Hence alfo its good effect in nervous fe- 
vers. The warm bath, on account of its ftimulating | 
power, tends to difperfe obftructions and congeftions, - 
and by its general activity, and perhaps its mechani- 
cal preffure on the furface of the body, to promote an 
uniform diftribution of the juices; but it manifefts 
its action, in particular, immediately on the organ of 
the fkin, by reftoring the functions of excretion and 
fecretion: at the fame time, it is the beft means for 
“purifying the fkin. 

The ancients afcribed the national aakitity of the 
Romans, in the periods of their decline, to the ufe of 

the 
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the warm bath. But the Romans employed chiefly 
the hot bath, which by immoderate ufe produces 
great relaxation of the {olids; and renders the body 
delicate. 

On the other hand; lefion of the organic parts ap- 
peats to me to bea counter-indication to the warm 
bath. Where an actual feparation of the organic ad- 
mixture has taken place; where the folids have loft 
their cohefion, where great relaxation of the fibres, . 
and commencthg foliation of the j juices exift; the tepid 
bath would render this ftate worfe: it would increafe: 
the relaxation, promote the feparation of the organic — 
admixture, and thus haften decompofition of the or- 
ganization. | 

This diftinction 1s of importance; and we thence 
fee why the warm bath in putrid fever is improper; 
why in the latter cafe the fudden application of cold 
feryes as a {timulant, and why in moft kinds of fwell- 
ing wet 1s fo much dreaded; -becaufe it increafes watery 
accumulations. 

If we follow our own natural fenfation, we fhall 
foon be enabled to know whether the warm or the cold 
bath is proper for us. The debilitated patient feeks 
the former; but the debility muft not have proceeded 
fo far, that the organic component parts are confider- 
ably injured. In the before mentioned cafe of actual 
putrid fever, of the higheft afthenia, weak action of 
the vital principle, and lefion of the organization, 
continued cold, or the cold bath, can as little be ap- 
plied as the warm bath, and for the fame reafon, as 
it would totally fupprefs the weak activity of the vital 
principle. The fudden ftimulating application of cold 
can here only be of ufe, and therefore Lettfom ex- 
ws pofed 
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pofed his patients, attacked by putrid fever, to the 
cold in winter, and hence the beneficial effect of The- 
den’s cold fomentation. But this can be no proof of 
the pofitive ftrengthening power of cold. 

Befides its power to leflen irritation, the tepie bath, 
on account of the chemical animating component parts 
of the water, and the oxygen which ts abforbed and © 
communicated to the juices of the body, has a: direc 
ftrengthening action. 

From the beneficial effect of the bath, as the means 
of purifying the fkin,. and leffening, the tenfion of the 
fibres, the generality of its effect on the furface of the 
body, and the vivifying power of the oxygen of the 
water, we may account for that exhilarating, agree- 
able fenfation, which is experienced after the ufe of 
the tepid bath. 

The tepid bath: may be made ftill more efficacious: — 
by the addition of ftrengthening or ftimulating medi- 
cines. It isa great advantage, in this mode of appli- — 
cation, that the corroborants can: be immediately in- — 
troduced into the body; without putting the power — 
of digeftion into unnatural ativity, and without in- 

_ creafing, in an immoderate degree, the motion of the — 
blood, by violent excitement of the fkin.. In. the 
moft obftinate difeafes of the lymphatic fyftem,. where: 
there is a high degree of debility;. where we muft 
euard againtt dll violent Irritation, and avoid every. | 
thing that might put the functions into too-great ac- — 
tivity, and where the fyftem of digeftion is particular- _ 
ly affected, this bath therefore is of the moftimpor- 
tant fervice. In the period of childhood, when there 
is a high degree of irritability and atonia,. in a ftate: 
of eonudiniceneerd in all difeafes which occafion erup-- 


¥e tions 
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tions on the organ of the fkin, in congeftions, ob- 
{tructions, and rigidity of the veffels, and laftty, in 
--old age, to leffen the tenfion of the fibres, -to mitigate 
the drynefs of the fkin, to difpel obftructions, to bring 
into order, and produce an ‘equilibrium in the irre- 
gular excretion and motion of the juices, to enliven 
the whole body in general, to refreth and reanimate, 
and to increafe on the one fide the relaxed activity of 
the vital principle, and on the other, to guard againft 
_ blunting the fiufceptibility of irritation, and to prevent 
f{eparation of the organic admixture, the tepid bath | 
is of great fervice. 

All thefe beneficial effects will be produced in a 
greater degree by the tepid bath, if medicinal compo- 
nent parts be combined with it. Aromatic herbs, 
foap, bran, cinchona, malt, &c. are, therefore, mixed 
with the water; ferruginous baths are alfo employed 
by ufing iron’ balls, or adding about two drams of 
vitriol of iron to each bath. Thefe different modes of 
application muft be determined by the phyfician, ac- 
cording to the cafe, and we may here call to mind, 
what has been already faid refpeCting the ftimulating 
{trengthening method. I muft however remark, that 
the ferruginous bath, where there is a phlogiftic pre- 
difpofition, or, in general, too great irritability, con- _ 
neéted with an unnatural motion of the biood, or the 
accumulation of crudities in the prime viz, is counter- 
indicated. | 


| § 454. 

Among the external means of exciting heat is the 
DRY BATH; covering the body with warm afhes, 
with pure fand heated over the fire, brandy lees, 8c. 

Y 2  Thefe 
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‘Thefe means have been employed with great advan- — 


tage, to bring to life drowned perfons, but they 
fhould not be delayed too long. They ought not to 
be our laft refource, and ought to be applied before 
all others, in order to call forth fufceptibuity of irrt- 
‘tation. Keeping in view the obfervations already 
made, in regard to the water bath, it is here to be 
~ remarked, that lefion of the orgamic parts makes a 
counter-indication. In cafe a high degree of irritabi- 


lity exifts, the dry bath is improper; it poffeffes a 


 fufficiently calefactive property, but is not of the fame 
mild and foftening nature as the water bath; on the 


other hand, where there is great relaxation and laxity~ 


in the fibres, and watery accumulations, it is to be 
preferred. | 


$455 
The vapour BATH 3s calefactive, but at the fare 
time highly relaxing, and by mifapplication, produces 


too great diftenfion of the veffels, and confequently 


-congeftions ;. increafes the determination of the juices 
towards the fkin, and at laft macerates the folids; on 
the other hand, where there is great rigidity of the 
fibres, and, in particular, too great brittlenefs and 
hardnefs of the folids, it may be of fervice} and, 
therefore, is particularly well fuited to the bodies of 
the Ruffians. So far as thefe faults of the organic 
parts are impediments to an uniform diftributiom of 
the vital principle, and to its proper activity, the va~ 
pour bath may be admitted, even in afthenia. 


| § 456. 
‘The application of the natural heat of the body 
| was 


Ee 
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was long ago recommended as an excellent means for 
prolonging life. Boerhaave advifed an old prince to 
place himfelf between two young females, and by 
following this prefcription, he obtained a refpite for 
his life.. This method was much employed formerly 
at Paris. Confumptive people were advifed to fleep 
in the fame bed with a found perfon. It is believed 
that, in this manner, ftrengthening: powers pafs from | 
one body into another, as human heat 1s, the moft 
homogeneous to man. But befides the danger of dif- 
eafes being communicated alfo in this manner, the 
found perfon always fuffers, and fometimes becomes 
confumptive. We have the inftance of an old infirm 
lady, who occafioned the death of feveral of her 
maids, whom fhe made to fleep with her. 


§ 457. 

Animal heat. The beneficial advantage of ie 
ing frefl, newly killed animals to parts affected with 
pain, is well known. Heraclitus cured himfelf. of 
the dropfy, by caufing himfelf to be inclofed in the 
. belly of a newly flaughtered ox*. An animal bath of 
this kind poflefles great invigorating power. Oxen, 
therefore, among, te rich, ought not to be fpared, 
in order that this method, ates fingular it may 
feem, may be employed in cafes where there is a 
great degree of afthenia, coldnefs of the extremities, 
and ina¢tiyity of the vital principle. 


§ 458. : 
By warming the temperature of the air, we have 
{till another means.for communicating heat to the 


* See Bacon de vita’ et morte, 


Se : a 3 i } , body, 
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body. To determine the proper degree, a thermo- 
meter may be employed. In the application we muft 
be guided by habit, and the ftate of the body. 


(o) INTERNAL MEANS FOR PROMOTING WARMTH. 


' § 459- 


Thefe are applied immediately to the internal parts; 
fuch for example as the ftomach and the lungs. 
Among thefe are: | 

1. MEANS WHICH MERELY COMMUNICATE. 
‘WARMTH; Warm water, tea, &c. 

2. MEANS WHICH BY THEIR STIMULATING POWER 
CALL FORTH WARMTH3 fpirituous liquors, medicines 
(fudorifics), fpices,. By thefe, activity in the organs is 
increafed, By inhaling vital air, which increafes the 
activity of the lungs, and confequently accelerates the 
circulation of the blood, the extrication of heat is 
promoted. Injections warm by f{timulating the bowels, 


§ 460. 
Calefacients are applied locally, for heating and ex- 
citing the body in general, and in the difeafed ftate, 
for praducing the fame effects in individual organs, 
In the firft cafe, their objeét is not only to promote 
warmth, but alfo to ftimulate, They are applied, in 
particular, to thofe organs which have the greateft 
confenfus with the refl; and to this head belongs 
warming the region of the ftomach and the. back : 
alfo for the purpole of forming a derivation, in order 
to produce greater activity in individual organs. They 
are applied, in particular, to fuch parts of the body 
as are the firft to lofe their heat ; fuch for example, as 
* the 
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the feet; hence it is fo neceffary, that the feet fhould 
be kept warm in old age. 

Befides the local application of means for calling 
forth heat, we muft mention alfo calefacients. There 
are Various methods of employing the latter: as warm 
fomentations, fomentations by means of cloths dipped 
in warm brandy or wine, warm bricks or tiles wrapped 
up in cloths, and applied to different parts of the 
body, moving a warming pan covered with flannel 
backwards and forwards, over the fpine, laying a 
bladder filled with warm water on the pit of the {to- 
mach, &c. | 


§ 461. 


Warmth, increafed to a high degree of heat, acts 
as a ftimulant. It may be applied with advantage 
where there is great inactivity of the vital principle, 
and deficient irritability ; but rather locally, than ge- 
nerally, and only fora fhort period, that it may not, 
_ at the fame time, produce a relaxing and pernicious 
effet. But the greater the deficiency of the vital 
principle, the more cautious muft we be in the ap- 
plication, left by too violent irritation, the fmall {tock ~ 
of life fhould be exhaufted entirely ; as for example, 
in old age, where there is a deficiency in the cohe- 
rence of the folids, and in the. mixture of the fluids, 
and where the juices have a tendency to folution, it 
would be prejudicial; it would be no lefs hurtful 
where an exceeding low degree of heat has before.ex- 
ifted, as in the cafe of perfons benumbed by cold. 
But even in cafes where thefe counter-indications did 
not exift, where the activity of the vital principle was 
rather oppreffed, while the organic parts were not in- 

airs Y4 jured, 
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jured, the fudden application of heat has been attended 
with great effet. Thus in cafes of apparent death, 
EN a with boiling water is recommended. In 
this manner, Bierwstret faved patients who were 
quite benumbed and lamed, by pouring boiling wa- 
ter on their feet*. An important inftance of this may 
be found in -Hufeland’s Neweft Annals of French 
Medicine-+-. A woman fixty years of age, attacked by. 
a violent fever, had loft all cipaienn Gioia her pulfe 
was weak and interrupted, her tongue was black, her 
lips were of a copper colour, the fkin-.over her whole 
body had affumed a blueith tint, and was covered with 
a cold perfpiration, the inteftinal canal was lamed, 
and the lower extremities were cold. She was made 
to {wallow abqut a {poonfyl of ftrqng Spanith wine, 
and her whole body was covered with a number of 
coke hot towels. ‘This application was continued 
for feveral hours, and an injection with {trong emetic 
wine was adminiftered. By thefe means the patient | 
recovered heat, and was foon reftored to the ule of 
her fenfes and of complete life. 


§ 462. 


The (ete of heat to cold is applicable alfo i in 
afthenia, notwithftanding its direct debilitating pro- 
perty. But we mutt make a diftinétion between its 

elng inddeply apnied as a ftimulant, or ufed. per- 
manently. Jn. the firft cafe, when employed pro- 
perly, it may be one of the ftrongeft of ftimulants, 
and ferve to re der - the impeded vital activity free, 
and to excite the ‘natural heat of the body, and 
vee ; nae ought 

* Die Sterblichkeit in dem Krank cenhaufe zu Brach fal. Nj 89, 

+ Vol. Ip. 324. - 
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eught to be called an indirect corroborant. In the 


_ fecend cafe, when applied permanently, it debilitates 


as it becomes a {timulant lowered below that degree, 
in which heat is neceflary for maintaining life. Hence 
the prejudicial effeéts of the cold bath to the debili- 
tated. 

Cold confines the activity of the vital principle, 
and if employed in too great a degree oppreffes it 
entirely ; at the fame time it attacks the organic 
parts, excites the molt viglent contraction in the vef-_ 
fels of the fkin, propels the blood, from the external 
to the internal parts, and occafions obftructions of 


the juices, accumulations in individual organs, de- 


ftroys the ikin, makes it too brittle and hard, and 
confequently unfit for the bufinefs of abforption and 
excretion ; but in actual fthenia, where there is real 
vital ftrength, or rather in hyperfthenia, where there is 
excefs of ftrength and of internal heat, cold is of fer- 
vice to leffen this f{yperabundance. Applied to feeble 


-perfons, however, it weakens them {till more ; blunts 


fufceptibility of irritation, or by its violent ftinvelus 
oeccafions immoderate tenfion, which is fogn followed 
by greater debility. 

The fudden application of cold as a fimulant is 
totally different; it may be employed in cafes of de- 
bility, provided the fum of the vital principle, is. not 
fo far leffened, that ftrong excitement would exhauft 
it entirely. Wafhing daily with cold water is, there- 
fore, {o beneficial to feeble children; but in this cafe’ 
3 {fponge dipped in cold water 1s to be drawn f{peedily 
over the body, which muft be immediately dried. 
The fuddennefs with which the cold is applied makes 
it a ftimulant ; we muft not, however, employ it til. 

i 
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it exercife its debilitating powers, but endeavour to 
maintain the a¢tivity of the vital principle, which this 
flimulant has excited. Corroborants and calefacients 

mutt fucceed; and the difengagement of natural 
heat may be promoted by friction, and by internal 
and external calefactive means, but it is particularly 
favoured by reft. Immediately after the application 
of embrocation with cold water, the body 1s to be — 
rubbed, to be wrapped upin warm cloths, and then 
to be fuffered for fome time to remain at reft. Cold, 
when ufed as a flimulant, is to be applied in the like 
manner ; for example, ice cold fomentations, &c. in | 


typhus, 


{ 
ELECTRICITY, 


§ 463, 

The ftudy of this important remedy affords many 
noble profpects for the healing art, Much may be 
expected from its ftimulating and ftrengthening ac- 
tion, in regard to the maintenance of feeble life, ef- 
pecially as the eleCtric principle has fo-great an attach- 
_ment to the vital principle, that it not only excites its 
activity, but even fupplies it with pabulum, But 
however beneficial it may be when properly ufed, 
the mifapplication of it 1s prejudicial. Violent elec- 
tric fhocks conducted through the principal vital 
organs injure the organic parts mechanically, and ex- 
hauft the vital principle. 

(a) STIMULATING APPLICATION OF ELECTRICITY. 
It may be employed with advantage when irritability 
is leffened, and vital aGtivity oppreffed ; but the effect 
will be more certain, when applied in a moderate degree, 
Propottioned to the degree of confined vital activity. 

shocks 


Cals 


~ 
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Shocks mutt be ufed with great caution. An exceed- 
ingly efficacious method is that of caufing the eledtric 


fluid to pafs fpeedily through individual parts of the. 
body, by bringing the infulated patient into connec- 


tion with the negative or pofitive conductor, and 
then by means of a difcharger brought into contact 
with the oppofite conductor, drawing the eleétric 
matter from the body. 

- When electricity is to be applied in a ftrong de- 
gree, it will be beft to begin with a weaker. 

In continuing the electric method of cure, the 
common mode is to ftrengthen the electricity in a pro- 
eteflive manner, till at length there remains no de- 
gree from which any effect can be expected, as fuf= 
ceptibility of irritation becomes always more and more 
blunted.. This will be more the cafe if a very ftrong 
degree of electricity has been employed at firft. In 
continuing the cure, the method, however, muft be 
changed: the ftimulus muft fometimes be leffened, 
and fometimes increafed, and it ought alfo to be 
{ometimes interrupted by fhort intervals or paufes.: »- 

Electricity as a flimulant may be applied, in parti- 
cular, where there are local defects in the organs, in 
order to remove obftructions, and to bring the in- 
fluence of the vital power on fuch organs again into 
full activity. ) 

(6) APPLICATION OF ELECTRICITY AS A CORRO- 
BORANT. Eleétricity afts as a corroborant by its 


animating power on the vital principle: Whether it 


be inhaled, imbibed, or abforbed, it increates the ac- 
tivity of life, and confequently of all the functions. 
But it has a ftrengthening effect alfo on all the orga- 
nic parts; reftores the elafticity of the fibres, which 

| ‘has 
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has been weakened, and maintains an uniform admix-» 
ture of the component parts: in all cafes its aétion is 

Ikke that of vital air. Where can we find any means 
more powerful for maintaining feeble life? When em- 

ployed in this manner, the electric bath is fo bene- 

ficial. . “ Electricity,” fays an ingenious author *, 

“is the moft. powerful promoter of evaporation, be- 

caufe it unites in itfelf all the properties requifite for 

that purpofe, and therefore it can moderate too vio- 

Jent circulation of the blood, when depending on 

caufes which may be expelled through the furface of 
the fkin. It removes obftructions, partly in confe-, 
quence of the ftrengthened action of the ftimulated 

veflels, and partly of a’ highly fubtle’ all-penetrating 

matter, which fupplies what it wants in mafs by the 

yelocity of its motion, It increafes the appetite, and 

promotes al] the excretory functions, or only fome of 
them according to pleafure, It is acorroborant; for 

it gives to the whole body new power and activity, 

as it animates, in a beneficial manner, the {pring of 

life itfelf.” | 

The continued application of eleétricity as a COrro- 
borant deferves' our attention, fince it tends to prox 
long the lives of the feeble, the infirm, and the old, 
It ought, ‘therefore, ta be more ufed for this nade 
than has hitherto been the-cafe. : ) 

In general, the electric method hitherto has been 
too much limited. It has been employed with ad- 
vantage only for 4 few difeafes, though it has been 
_ propofed for almoft the whole of them, and it has 

been often employed where it was leaft proper. 
3 | yeast In 


: Beitrige gur anwendung der elektricitat auf den menfchli¢hza 
kerr von ck G. Boeckh, Erlangen, 1794. p. 104. 


Vv 
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In general, eleétricity'is applicable in real afthenia, ° 
where there is a deficiency in the activity of the vital 
principle, and where irritability is at the fame time 
weak ; where the organic parts are injured, and where 
the connection of the animal admixture, with the vi- 
tal principle is deranged. To. this head belong moft 


kinds of apparent death, lamenefs, according to Reil’s 


idea *, Electricity, on the other hand, is not appli- 
cable mihi there is exalted vital activity, and immo- 
derate irtitability, a difpofition to congeftions and 


‘bloody flux, and in general in the inflammatory dia- 


thefis, where by its ftimulus it would render the evil 
worle, 


GALVANISM. 
§ 464. 
acl he galvanic, or fo called animal electricity, 1s a 


‘mean of exciting irritability, even when it exifts in a 


very low degree. It has been propofed, therefore, by . 
Creve, asa teft in cafes of apparent death; and Som- 
mering throws out a hint, that metallic ftimulants 


might be applied as means for calling into life perfons 


apparently dead; but unfortunately he has not yet 
purfued this idea any farther. Metallic ftimulants 
might be the means alfo of prolonging feeble life, in | 
preventing, for a certain period, the exhauftion of the 
vital principle, by exciting and maintaining irritabi- 
lity. Irritability 1s a property of ANIMATED orga- 
nization, an effec of the vital principle, which fhews 


itfelf {till aGtive, even after we can difcover no other 


traces of the vital principle, and which dif appears the 


latt, 


_* Reil Uber dic sional uad kur der fieber, Halle, 1797. 


Part. I.. 


| 
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Jaft, when the organifm is completely deftroyed. We 
have fucceeded in keeping it in activity nearly till its — 
‘complete departure, by means of metallic ftimulants, 
without either weakening it of haftening its annihila~ — 
tion. Hence the advantage of thefe means over all 
other ftimulants. The only difficulty is a convenient 
mode of application. Obfervations made on the ac- | 
tivity of the galvanic fluid, when conducted from the © 
rectum to the tongue, may throw fome light on this 
fabjeé&t, and in particular, the application of galvanic 
ftuimulants to the veffels of the fkin, by which the fe- 
rous excretions from ulcers are promoted *. 


AAPPLICATION OF THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF AR- 
TIFICIAL AIR. 


§$ 465. 

Though the great benefit which Bsppoes promifes 
‘us from the application of various kinds of artificial 
air can not perhaps be realifed, the difcoveries whick 
modern chemiftry has made in this refpeét afford us 
the nobleft profpeét, in regard to bringing the art of 
medicine to perfection. The latitude of their appli- 
cation may be extended to every part which comes in 
contact with the external air; as the lungs, the fto- 
mach, the bowels, and the fkin; they act both as 
ftimulants and corroborants.. But as my object here 
is not to give a differtation on the artificial kinds of 
ait, I fhall only offer two obfervations on the appli- 
cation of mephitic and oxygen gas. Fixed air is ap= 
plicable where there is a deficiency of irritability, with 
a fufficient ftock of the vital principle, in order to 

diffipate 

* Beweis dafs ein beftandiger Galvanifmus den lebenfprocefs. 
in dem thierreiche begleitet von. F. W. Ritter, Weimar, 1798. 
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diffipate congeftions, and to fet the ftagnant fluids in 
motion: the other mephitic kinds of gas act by their 
want of oxygen, and may be employed in the inflam- 
matory ftate, where there ts exalted irritability, as 
they leffen the {timulus and inflammation. In the 
oppofite cafe of leffened irritability, and activity of the 
vital principle, where there is no. fevertth affection, 
but rather relaxation and cachexy, witl.a high de- 
gree of nervous weaknefs, and in Brown’s direct de- 
bility, where cinchona, ether, and Icelandic mofs, 
&c. are applicable, oxygen gas may be employed 
with propriety. How refrefhing for fuch patients to 
inhale pure country air, and how beneficial mutt it 
‘therefore be, when this air, concentrated by art, is 
introduced into the lungs. 

The artificial application of thefe kinds of air is — 
_performed, either by immediately inhaling them into 
the lungs, or by filling with them the apartment 
where the patient refides, fo that the air may exercife 
its action on the organization in every way poffible. 
_ The experiment which Achard made on animals, by 
making them inhale different noxious kinds of air, © 
till they appeared to be dead, and then placing them 
in a veffel filled with vital air, till they revived, feems 
to confirm this obfervation. To render thefe kinds of 
‘air more efhcacious, they ought to be more employed, 
and longer continued: they will then ferve as artificial 
means ot prolonging life; for promoting the procefs 
of breathing, and ftrengthening, the weakened vital 
prmerple 


§ 466. 
A yery old methed, the -efficacy of which’ cannot 
ne 
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be denied, is that of inhaling the vapout of frefh turned 
up earth, which indeed has in it fomething ftrength-: 
ening and refrefhing. Bacon was acquainted with a 
yery old man, who every morning, as foon as he 
awoke, caufed a piece of earth to be held before his 
nofe, that he might inhale the vapour. He recom- 
mends, therefore, the finell of frefh earth, which may 
bz obtained by following, the plough, or digging up 
the earth, particularly in the fpring. Hufeland * has 
lately recommended thefe means to confumptive per- 
fons, who may inhale the vapour, either in the open 
air, or in an apartment. The fenfation produced by 
it, is like that felt on inhaling vital air, and is inex- 
_ preflibly animating +. This, therefore; is another 
mean for maintaining feeble life. 


a 


MINERAL Weantey S. 


| $467. : 

The ufe of mineral waters depends on the quantity 
‘of oxygen and hydrogen which they contain, and ther 
proportional union with mineral] component parts: 
they have an animating, {timulating, {trengthening 
effect, ‘according to their mixture. It is by this cri- 
terion, that we cant determine refpecting the ufe of 
mineral waters for the debilitated: in‘ other refpeéts 

we 

* See his Journal, vol. i. p. 386. 


+ The application of earth, frefhly dug up, I have found of 
great fervice in lamenefs of the extremities, efpecially when ac- 
companied with deficcation. I caufed the affected part, either in 
the open air, or in the houfe, to be entirely covered with earth, 
and to be kept in that flate for half-an hour. When the part 
was uncovered, it was found to be in full perfpiration, ‘This 
procefs was daily repeated. 
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Wwe may apply to them what has been faid on the em- 
ployment of ftimulating ftrengthening means, and the 
_ éffeét of the artificial kinds of air. Waters which con- 
tain a large quantity of oxygen gas, ferve to ani- 
mate too weak irritability, and to ftrengthen the re- 
laxed fibres. In the phlogiftic. diathefis, where there 
are crudities in the firft paflages, they are counter- 
indicated; but when mixed with other component 
parts, or rendered milder in their operation, by the 
ufe of medicines, at the fame time, they may be em- 
ployed with fafety. Water which contains a great 
deal of fixed air, fequires in its application attention 
to the fame rules as-thofe before given, in regard to 
the ufe of the different kinds of air. Sulphureous 
- waters, where there is. great irritability, and a phlo- 
giftic diathefis, are improper; but on the other hand, 
in obftructions without fever, they are beneficial. 
What will be faid in the third part of this work, on 
ferruginous means, may be: applied to chalybeat wa- 
ters; the good effects of which will be much promoted. 
by proper regimen. 


§ 468. 


Light is an object which deferves the attention of 
the phyfician. (§ 54.) A moderate degree of light, is 
that which can be beft endured by the debilitated. 
Formerly phyficians were accuftomed to place their 
patients in darknefs, a very fingular anecdote refpect- 
ing which may be feen in Dr. Zimmerman’s converfa- 
tions with Frederick HI. ‘To this head belongs aver- 
fion to light, and light-hunger. 


ae § 469. 
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§ 469. 

Transfufion was formerly confidered as a mean for 
prolonging life, in cafes of debility; but the confe- 
quences were exceedingly doubtful. The few obfer- 
vations. which have been made, afford us very little: 


im regard to the certainty of this. method. The pro- 
pofal of Darwin is fingular *. 


*, Zoonomia; Part IL. p. 220, 
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CHAPTER iV: 


REGIMEN FOR THE DEBILITATED. 


§ 470. 


BEFORE we proceed to the particular objeéts which 
form the fubje& of this chapter, we muft firft point 
out two errors into which phyficians may readily fall, 
when they Jay down rules of health for feeble patients. 
The firft is, that the debilitated mutt obferve a pe- 
culiar mode of life, totally different from that of peo- 
ple in found health. They are fubjected to the regi- 
men of invalids, by which means their infirmity is 
converted into real difeafe, and the debility maintain- 
ed. They are guarded with the moft anxious care 
from the influence of the weather, and the leaft breath 
of cool air; they are fcarcely allowed to take the 
{malleft exercife, or if they do, it is with the utmoft 
caution, left they fhould be hurt; the tendereft and 
_ moft delicate food is prefcribed for them ; light vege- 
table nourifhment, weak beverage ; in a word, they 
are prevented from being expofed to the action of 
ftrong ftimulants, by which they might be put inte 
greater activity, and they are kept in a continual ftate 
of inaction and reft, by which the internal and exter- 
nal powers are relaxed. ‘To this may be added pre- 
judice, fuperftition, and the mifapplication of ftimu- 
lating or ftrengthening things, which caufes people 
to dresid | all excitement. of ‘activity in cales of debili- : 
24 ty, 
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ty, and thereby prevents the poffibility of ftrengthert- 
ing and hardening. If the debility be the confequence 
of exceffive excitement, it may, in moft cafes, be 
removed by leffening the action of the ftimulants, and 
not by totally withdrawing them: in regard to exter- 
nal ftimulants,.the nourifhment, if toa. fpiritous, 
and too highly feafoned, muft be changed, &c. and 
‘in regard to the internal, bleeding and bathing may 
be employed, &c. Thefe means, however, muft be 
adopted only in’a certain degree, and for a certain pe- 
riod, in order that the debility may not be increafed: 
the object merely 1s to remove the caufes of debility. 
If the debility arifes from a deficiency of the neceflary 
excitement, this deficiency muft be fupplied ; and in 
that cafe, the ftrengthening diet, properly fo called, 

4s applicable. 

By miftaking the Brunonian fyftem, peusii) we 
may readily fall into the oppofite error, and wherever 
we {ee afthenia, think only of corroborants... But what 
kind ef corroborants? Without paying attention to 
the caufes of the afthenia, we immediately compre- 
-hend under this head, ftimulating, ftrengthening food ; 
wine, f{pices, flefh, and every thing-elfe of the like 
kind. As 1 have ‘already fpoken of this pernicious 
-mifapplication, 1 in the introduction to-the third chap- 


“ter, it is needlefs to add any ‘thing more here on the 
Aabjett, 
| SA hai taaeigee 

-..A peculiar regimen is neceflary for debilitated pa- 
-tients. © This, however, does not: confift in ‘food and 
- drink prepared in a particular manner, but, generally 
-{peaking, in proper.attention to that flate. A great 
deal 
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deal muft depend on previous habit and mode of life. 
Debilitated perfons, by careful attention to their con- 
{titution, to whatever is beneficial or hurtful to them, 
may prolong their lives for a confiderable time, if their 
conduct, guided by the neceffary knowledge and ex- 

perience, is feconded by the advice of the-phyfician. 
To guard againft immoderation, and to purfue with 
care a middle courfe, will be the beft means to ac- 
complith the propofed end, 


$472. 

Debilitated perfons muft be hardened, by leflening 
their fenfibility in regard to ftimulants. This harden- 
ing is the more neceflary, as it is not always in our 
power to remove or withdraw the ftimulants. Even 
the moft delicate may, at a later period of life, attain 
to a certain bodily ftrength and firmnefs; and, on the 
other hand, thofe who have been educated in a very 
hardy manner, and grown up to be men, expo’ed to 
country air, and fevere manual labour, by a {edentary 
life within doors, and refinement, may become ex- 
ceedingly tender, and fenfible of the flighteft im- 
prefions. I am acquainted with the fons of feverai 
country farmers, who having followed literary pur- 
~ fuits, acquired in a few years all the bodily debility 
and nervous weaknefs which belong to fuch a ftate. 
Have they loft or gained by the change? 

The bodies of debilitated perfons muft be gradually 
hardened. We can attain to real ftrength, only by a 
flow and tedious procefs. The jou to a more 
healthful mode of life, muft be gradual, and muft 
take place in fuch a manner, that the patients be not 
~ fubjeéted to any difagreeable reftraint. Befides, this 

| Z 3 hardening 
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hardening method muft be continued for a fafficient 
length of time, and people muft never return to their 
former debilitating habits. This hardening confifts 
partly in guarding againft debilitating caufes, and 
partly in employing ftrengthening means. The firft 
forms the chief part of the cure. It is alfo the moft 
difficult, and for that reafon is too much neglected, as 
every thing is expected from corroborants. People 
plunge into the bath, and employ preparations of iron 
and ‘herbs, wine and cinchona, without leaving off — 
their darling habits; find themfelves deceived, and 
Jay their infirmity and difeafe to the charge of the 
phyfician and his art. 

The phyfician muft endeavour to find out the re- 
mote caufes of the debility, and having difcovered 
how far they depend on the will of the patient, muft 
make the removal of them an indifpenfible condition. 
There are cafes in which the phyfician, if he acts pro- 
perly, and confiftent with his own duty, will leave 
patients who have not refolution to.confent to this re- 
moval, rather than degrade his art by improper com- 
pliance. The fault in the end, however, falls. on the 
phy fician. 

This hardening is either general or local ; Kadai 
the former debilitating mode of life, removing eae 
town to the country, the daily ule of free air, laying 
afide too warm clothing, abandoning the ufe of too 
{oft a bed, and accuftoming one’s felf to bodily la- 
bour proportionate to the ftrength. The tranfitions 
mult take place gradually; if they are made fudden- 
ly, they may be attended with danger. A great deal 
will depend on this improvement, in our mode of 
life, being the confequence of refolution and convic- 

tion, 
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tion. Of.this Cornaro has given us an example 
worthy of imitation. In his thirty-fixth year, when 
his body was enervated in the utmoft degree by diffi- 
pation, he had the courage to fubje& himfelf to the 
obfervance of the ftricteft regimen, by which he guard- 
ed, on the one hand, againft debilitating caufes, and 
on the ether determined the nature and quantity of 
his food. His refolution was therefore rewarded with 
2 life of nearly 2 hundred years. | 


§ 473. 

Local hardening of the organs confifts partly in 
ftrengthening thofe organs which are more debilitated 
than others, and partly in ftrengthening the chief vatal 
organs, in order to. ftrengthen and maintain, by thefe 
means, the health of the body in general. | 

Sometimes individual parts of our bedies fuffer 
from a particular debility; as for example, the fto- 
mach, the lungs, the eyes, the extremities, &c. This 
debility may be known by fome inaperfe@ion in thefe 
parts; by their incapacity for difcharging their pecu- 
liar fun@tions ; by certain affe@ions which take place 
in them; by a difpofition to local difeafes, and, in 
the laft place, by their peculiar fufceptibility for the 
general difeafes of the body, by which they are chiefly 
attacked: Frequent pain of the ftomach, belching, 
the fymptoms of indigeftion, when they occur after a 
light meal, a particular weaknefs of the organs of di- — 
geftion in difeafe, or the appearance of thefe affections 
on the commencement of difeafe, are figns.of a weak 
ftomach. Organs debilitated in this manner, muft 
be ftrengthened; and by thefe means we fhut one 
paflage againft difeafe. I here allude to the ftrength- 

ays hey ay ening 
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ening means of food. This ftrengthening method we _ 
mutt direé& either towards the fuffering organ, in par- 
ticular, or we muft by general ftrengthening reftore 
the derangéd equilibrium of the whole organization. 
We ftrengthen the organ of the fkin by cleanlinefs, 
wafhing, bathing, the ufe of frefh air, moderate ex- 
ercife; the lungs by inhaling pure air, and by the 
moderate ufe of ‘the voice; the ftomach, by mode- 
rately ftimulating food, motion, and bodily labour, 

&c. One organ is ftrengthened by another, with 
which it™is connected; for example, the organs of 
digeftion, by ftrengthening the fkin, &c. It may be 
here readily underftood, that debilitating caufes muft 
_ be guarded againft at the fame time. By ftrengthen- 

ing and hardening the body, in an uniform manner, 
we remove partial debility, which may have arifen 
from the exclufive ufe of certain organs. 

By firengthening the principal organs, we endea- 
vour to maintain health in general. This ftrengthen- 
ing method-confifts not fo much in corroborants ap~ 
plied to thefe organs, in particular, as in careful at- 
tention to maintain them in a certain ftate of per- 
‘fection and ftrength, and to guard them from de- - 
bilitating caufes. It is of the utmoft importance, 
that life fhould be preferved fufficiently ative in 
thefe principal organs, ‘as long as poffible. On this 
depends the prolongation on our exiftence. The 
lungs, the ftomach, the fkin, and the organs of gene- 
ration, are thofe chiefly to which our attention fhould 
be directed, and on the good ftate of which our health 
and well-being raed depend. ‘The health and 
cood condition of only one of thefe organs, has 4 
great influence in maintaining life. As a proof of 

. ‘this, 
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this, Jet us only attend to the obfervation that old 
people have generally a good ftomach, and thateus — 
nuchs never attained to a great age, &c, The chief 
point here is to guard again{t all thofe things which 
have a sient influence on thefe organs, 


Polly § 474 
- Tnow come to the dizetetic regimen for debilitated 
patients; but without giving a general fyftem on this 
fubject, { fhall confine, myfelé4 to a few obfervations | 
in Bion to the afthenic late, | 


| § 475. | 

The firft thing requifite for maintaining life, is 
PURE AIR; and Key is the principal condition under 
which the reftoration of health is poffible. But in 
defining the relative goodnefs of air, in regard to pa- 
tients, we make a diftinction between the two follow- | 
ing ftates : 

I. EXALTED UNNATURAL ACTIVITY OF THE VI- 
TAL PRINCIPLE; the confequence of which is in- 
-¢creafed irritability, and feverith affections. — 

2. LESSENED, WEAK ACTIVITY OF THE VITAL 
PRINCIPLE; weakened aeritability, a ferous, cachectic 
diathefise 

In the firft cafe, too pure air would exalt the ex- 
citement, promote the. inflammatory diathefis, in- 
create the already too great quantity of oxygen accu- 
mulated in the body, and, by thefe means, haften the 
confumption of life, This, however, 1s particularly 
the cafe, when an exeefs of activity and irritability 
exifts in the lungs; and heace it happens that con- 
{umptive people find themfelves much worfe in a high 

 fituation, 
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fituation, where the country is dry, than in low and 
damp diftri@s. In fuch a ftate, air that contains a 
greater portion of carbon is more ferviceable. The 
obfervation of Marcus Herz, that, during the preva- | 
lence of a putrid fever, he faw more poor patients in 
low confined hovels, filled with mephitic air of every 
kind, get the better of the difeafe, than peoplevof the 
higher claffes in fpacious apartments, where the air 
was improved by inceffant fumigation, and kept cool 
by a continual draught, 1s highly worthy of attention, 
But of this more hereafter. 

In the fecond cafe, where there is leffened irritabi- 
lity without fever, a fcorbutic cachectic diathefis, © 
where we fuppofe a great portion of carbon in the ad- 
mixture of the juices, pure air which contains more 
oxygen is required. Such patients, when in high dif- 
tricts, find themfelves much better : at fome future pe- 
_ Tiod, perhaps, they will be ordered to undertake aerial] 
voyages, as in the oppofite cafe fea voyages are re- 
commended, 

Marcus HHerz,* with ereat propriety, ep a dif- 
tinction between impure and corrupted air. Air, not 
pure in a high degree, which has in it a lefs portion of 
oxygen, and which befides contains a greater quantity 
of carbon, and many foreign component parts, 
moifture, water, animal matters, &c. is not, on that 
account, entirely corrupted and prejudicial to health, 
provided a large quantity of azot is not prefent and 
if thefe foreign component parts are mixed with it 
only in a certain proportion. But air ts corrupted and 
unfit for refpiration i it contains an excefs of carbon, 

and 


* Hofeland’s Journal der prakt. heilk, H. p. 6a. 
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and is contaminated with a great quantity of foreign 
component parts. It is, indeed, difficult in this refpect 
to avoid mifconception ; but regard muft be had to 
the ftate of the organization. Where there is great 
irritability, where the organic mixtures have a ten- 
dency-to be diffolved, as in the putrid diathefis, the 
{curvy, and confumption, too pure air is prejudicial. 
The companions of the brave Captain Berings by 
thefe means loft their lives, as appears from the fol- 
lowing paflage in Muller’s Colleétions refpe¢ting the 
Hiftory of Ruffia: ‘* When orders were-given for car- 
tying the fick on fhore they were all overjoyed, im- 
mediately got up, and put on their clothes, imagin- 
ing that they would foon be cured; but when they 
procesded from the lower part of the fhip, where they 
lay, to the damp air of the quarter-deck, which was 
filled with a great many foreign particles, they ex- 
pired.” — All this, however, muft be underftood con- 
ditionally*, 

But this obfervation ought not ‘to prevent us from. 
endeavouring to obtain ata ely pure and good air 3 
from fupporting public inftitutions for promoting 
cleanlinefs; and from rendering the air, if poffible, as 
pure as is neceflary for preferving health. By an ex- 
cefs of the noxious kinds of gafes, the air of marfhes, 
the gas produced by animal bodies, &c. the goodnefs 
of the air is corrupted. Such air is exceedingly pre- 
judicial to health, and produces difeafes and death. 
But the cafe is different where, in certain morbid 


ftates, too pure air increafes irritability, and haftens 
vital 


* See Lichtenberg’s explanation, in the preface to the fourth 
_ edition of Erxleben’s <Anfangsgrund der Naturleterey P+ 29%. 
Rofchlaub’s Pathogeny, HI. § 1035. © 
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vital confumption.. We know that many ftimulants — 
have a totally different effect on a difeafed from what 

they have ona found body. The change or fudden 
tranfition from air filled with azotic or carbonic gas, — 
to air which contgins a great deal of oxygen, 1s highly 
dangerous. It muft not be inferred from what has - 
been faid, that azotic air is the beft for fick perfons, or 
that the more impure the air they can endure it the 

better. 

“But is not refidence in the country, and the ufe of 
pure air, beneficial to debilitated patients, who, had 
they remained in the thick vapours of the town, 
would have been in their graves § ?. All this is true; 
but, even in the country, the air is not always of the 
pureft kind, and is fometimes hurtful to the. lungs, 
though the fituation may not be very high. In the 
country we only have air better than that in town; 
air free from the before-mentioned noxious mixtures, 
The air may be purified by reftoring its. motion. 
Stagnant air becomes corrupted in the, fame manner 
as ftagnant water, Opening the windows, and making 

currents of air, are the beft means for purifying it; 
whereas fumigation dries the air tao much, and fills 
it with ftupifying vapours, Sprinkling or pouring 
vinegar on ignited ftones, difengages carbonic acid 
gas; a better method is to i as vinegar flowly 

at a gentle heat. 

py 3" ite i'n temperature of the air is that beft 
fuited to health. Heat increafes irritability to an un- 
natural degree; dries up and confumes the fluids of 
the body; excites an unnatural warmth; occafions an 
exceffive determination of the juices towards the fkin, 
aod produces accumulations in individual parts, and’ 
particularly 
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particularly i in thofe to which there is naturally a great — 
. influx of blood, fuch as the brain and the heart. The 
~ confequences of all thefe unnatural changes in the body 
are occafioned by over-heating. Habit, however, 
makes an exception. The effects of cold on the body 
have been already ‘hewn. The influence of the air is 
changed by moifture or drought, and by its connec- 
tion ea heat or cold. The ‘object of this work, 
however, does not allow me to profecute farther this 
fubject, which may be found Se in all compen- 
diums on diztetic rules. 


(NOURISHMENT, 


— § 476. 


‘Debilitated patients require. no particular food, cr 
food prepared: in a particular manner; their regimen . 
in this refpect muf be directed merely according to 
their ftate. Too light, weak nourifhment is as_inv- 
proper for the debilitated, as ftimulating or aftringent 
_ food. But in regard to food, far more depends on the 
nature of the powers of digeftion, the ftate of the or- 
ganization in general, and on habit, than on the nature 
of the fubftances ufed. People have laid too much 
{trefs on examining the quality of food, and deduced 
conifequences, in revard toits digeftibility, which are 
‘not altogether aorceable to truth, without reflecting © 
that nourifhment in our ftomach, which is an animated 
organ, undergoes changes totally different from what 
it does in the hands of the chemift. The moft indi- 
‘geftible food, according to every appearance, is -ufed 
by whole nations without any bad confequences. But 
this obfervation muft not lead us fo far as to declare. 
: RY Heo all 
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all kinds of food digeftible ; but by comparing their 
quantity and quality. with the ftate of the organization, 
we may form an opinion how far they can be employed 
with fafety. - 

_ The ftate of the debilitated is totally different from 
that of the found. The faculty of digeftion 1 is defti- 
tute of the ftrength neceffary for preparing the food ; _ 
the influence of t the vital power on the organ of di- 
geftion is leffened ; the fibres of the ftomach are defi- 
cient inelafticity, and therefore too little nourifhing 
matter is extracted from the food ; more of the coarfer 
weak parts, incapable of affording nutriment, remain 
behind, and on account of the leffened power are not 
fufficiently evacuated; the relaxed fibres of the 
ftomach are unable to oppofe the extenfion of the 
volume of the food. Sometimes the irritability of 
the ftomach ts exceedingly g creat ; and the immediate 
confequence is pain and yneati nels after eating, or the 
food is thrown out in an undigefted ftate. In afthenia, 
the general {tate of the organization is to be confi- 
dered; its fenfibility or infenfibility in regard to fti- 
mulants; the increafed or leffened activity of the 
vital principle on account of the great confenfus in 
which the organ of digeftion ftands with the other 
organs. In debility and difeafe there are many other 
external circumf{tances which have an influence on the 
activity of digeftion ; and in confequence of which it 
is periodically weaker or ftronger. 

In debilitated perfons, and invalids, the appetite is 
no fure guide, as their organs of tafte are either blunt- 
ed, or too irritable. The fenfation-which arifes after 
the ufe of food is far more certain. Uneafinefs after 
meals, oppreffion at the ftomach, belching, fwelling 

a of 
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of the belly, heat in the head, are figns that people 
have eat more than they can bear. 

I muft not omit to give fome rules for debilitated 
people in regard to their meals, by the obfervance of 
which their food may be rendered digeftible and nu- 
tritive. 

1. To MASTICATE WELL. By mattication food is 
reduced to a good pafte, by which means the ftomach 
is freed from the heavieft part of its labour, and can 
with more eafe extract from the food its moft nutri- 
tive parts. Thofe who mafticate well require a far lefs 
- quantity of food, becaufe the nutritive matter in it is 
employed in greater quantity. Jt ts probable that, 
during maftication, the lymphatic fyftem takes up 
_ many ufeful particles, of which, by improper mattica- 
tion, the body is deprived. 

2. To OBSERVE A CERTAIN REGULAR ORDER IN| 
THE USE OF FooD. ‘The ftomach, for its operation, 
tequires time and reft: continually throwing in food, 
even when a little is taken at one time, keeps the 
ftomach in an inceffant flate of irritation, and excites 
an unnatural craving for food, fo that at laft there 
arifes a prejudicial excefs. 

3. YO EAT LITTLE IN: THE EVENING. A heavy 
meal at night is improper, becaufe the ftomach has 
been filled at dinner with food which is then not com-. 
pletely digefted. Hence interrupted fleep, and a de- 
termination of the blood towards the head. 

4- To AVOID ALL INTERRUPTION OR DISTURB- 
ANCE DURING MEALS. While the ftomach 1s em- 
ployed, the other organs muft not be in too great ac- 
tivity. The labour of the ftomach 1s impeded above 


all by overftrained aétivity of the organ of the foul; by 
violent. 
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violent paflions ; by exercifing the powers of thoughit, 
&c. | 

5. To avolID AFTER MEALS ALL MENTAL AND 
BODILY EXERTION. The mifchief which arifes from 
violent paffions and ftudying after meals is well known. 
Violent exercife alfo impedes digeftion, excites vomit~ 
ing and vertigo, and particularly in cafes of debility. 

6.°To DRINK TOO MUCH, DURING MEALS, I9 
HURTFUL. By thefe means the ftomach is diftended, 
and the food, by being too much eg se is rendered 
lefs nutriticus. 


§ 477. 

ANIMAL FOOD Is much. decried, by many of the fa- 
culty, as producing folution of the j juices, accumula 
tions of lixivious acridities, &c. while others recom- | 
mend nothing but animal food, even in the moft dan 
gerous and hotteft difeafes. 

Animal food, as Brown himfelf allows, is to be- 
claffed amony flumulants ; “ flefh alone,’’ fays: he, 
*‘ and all difhes prepared with flefh, are food from 
which too much excitement is to be apprehended.” 

We know that animal food increafes irritability, 
and promotes the inflammatory diathefis;. and..there- 
fore we ought not. to recommend it fo uncondition- 
ally as Brown does (§ 266) in every degree of the af-_ 
thenic flate. It muft naturally, if ufed immoderately, 
be attended with bad confequences where there is ex-_ 
alted irritability. In this flate, flefh alone 1s highly 
improper. The cafe, however, 1s fomewhat different 
when itis ufed with the addition of vegetables, or in. 
broth ; -but even in that cafe the fat-muft. be fepa- 
rated, beeaufe it is altogether undigeftible and perni- 

Clouse 
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cidus! But animal food is not accompanied with all 
thofe bad qualities afcribed to it: on the contrary, in 
a moderate quantity it is neceflary for a weak 
ftomach ; it-is hurtful‘only when uféd in exces, and 
alone.. Animal food, in a fimall quantity, contains 
more nourifhing parts than vegetable food, but at the 
fame time it 1s more fimulatine: It muft be given 
in fuch quantity as to leave no eating for any appre- 
henfion on account of its ttimulating quality ; confe- 
quently muft be rendered milder by a mixture of ve-. 
getables. Flefh broth is lefs ftimulating and yet nu- 
tritive. There is no prejudice more .deftructive than 
that of forbidding all animal food to patients labour: 
ing under real vital debility ; 1n tedious difeafes vege- 
table food is too infuffictent to'repair the loft powers, 
unlefs ufed in a great quantity ; ; but in that cafe it is 
attended with a worfe confequence, as it diftends ‘the 
ftomach too much by its volume, and befides does not 
give the ftomach that ftimulus neceffary for digeftion. 

In that fmall quantity which can be given to a weak 

— ftomach, without injury, it is not fufficiently nutri- 
tive. Vegetable food alfo to be digefted requires 
great activity of the power of action in the organi- 
zation, by which the digeftive faculty is put into 
{tronger activity. This power of action depends on 
real vital ftrength ; the greater the vital {trength, the 
better is the {tate of the organic parts; the firmer and 
denfer are the fibres, and the better will vegetable 
food be endured :. the power of aétion is maintained 
by motion and bodily labour. The ftrongeft and 
moft laborious men are therefore thé beft fitted for a 
vegetable diet, which, on the other hand, ts improper 
for patcebled perfons, who lead a fedentary kind of 
+ Ge are life ; 
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life; to fuch people it occafions uneafinefs at the 
-f{tomach, and other evils, and increafes their weaknefs 
and debility. | 
A proper combination of vegetable and aninial 
food (but the quantity of the latter muft never be 
difproportioned to the former, rather too little than 
too much flefh) is the beft fuited to debilitated per- 
fons (§ 408); but 1 particular meat foups, freed from 
all fat, ought to be recommended. 
_ Far toa weak ftomach 1s highly prejudicial ; it be- 
comes foon rancid, gives rife to corrupted acridities 
and putrid fermentation, and occafions inflammation 
of the ftomach. 


§ 478. 

A weak ftomach cannot well bear acips, though 
acid food and drink have been fo unconditionally re- 
commended to the feeble and fick. In the fthenic 
{tate, where the organs of digeftion are not deficient 
in the power of a¢tion, acid food and drink may be 
of fervice; but where digeftion 1s exceedingly weak 
they muft be avoided. They occafion contraction, 
thicken the juices, and ftimulate the fibres of the 
Stomach 5 ; it is, therefore, i MB prOpet when hypochon- 
‘drifts and others, who fuffer from a weaknefs of the in- 
teftines, are allowed to ufe too much acid food. This 
holds good in regard to acid liquors, water mixed 
with vinegar, &c. which are adminiftered fo uncon-. 
ditionally in all difeafes, and which are fit only in real 
{thenia, where there is an inflammatory diathefis, but 
not in real afthenia, where there are vifcidities anZ 
great weaknefs of digeltion. 


4, | § 479. 
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uit: § 479. | 
_ Mix, except when drawn immiediately from. its 
fource, requires a ftrong found ftomach; by every 
kind of preparation it lofes in regard to its digeftibility, 
soodnefs, and nutritive qualities. This may ferve to 
thew how improper it is to prefcribe an unconditional 
milk diet tothe debilitated. 


-§ 480: 

In regard to DRINK, people muft guard againft 
foo MueH as well as too Littite. The firft 
weakens digeftion and- diftends the ftomach; the 
fecond occafions deficcation: | 

The moft falubrious drink is water drawn from 
a {pring ; but it is neceflary that one be accultomed 
to it from infancy. Many cannot bear water unlefs 
it has been boiled. | 
_ Beer, fuppofing it to be pure and fully fermented; 
is a nourifhing ftrengthening liquor for the debilitated. 
I have known men highly weakened by the lofs of 
blood revived inerely by the ufe of beer. 

Wine is a real medicine; the principal corrobo- 
tant in actual debility; where there is a deficiency of 
vital principle; it refrefhes, invigorates, and {trengthens 
digeftion; and can bé employed in a quantity propor- 
tioned to the deficiency of the fufceptibility of irrita- 
tion, but only in real debility; On the other hand; 
where theré is immoderate irritability and vital acti- 
vity; with feverith affections; it is hurtful ; for it is the 
greateft ftimulant as well as the firft corroborant: 

BranbDy, and other hot {pirituous liquors, are not 
proper for the fick ; they exceed wine ih their fti- 
mulating properties; without poffefling its ftrength- 

Aa2 ening 
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ening power. Habit and cuftom, however, make 


here an exception; and brandy to brandy-drinkers 
1s the greateft of corroborants, which, when they are 


attacked by difeate, matt not be withdrawn from | 


them. 


§ 481. 

MuciLactnovus viscous food, mealy fruits, and 
ges, &c. have the property of fupplying the lofs of 
Cr riks. parts, and are therefore of great benefit to 
exhaufted, debilitated patients, but in particular when 
combined with meat foups, by which they are de- 
prived of their inclination to acidity; they foften the. 
acridity of the juices: the falap root, rice, barley broth, 

macaroni, and fago,* have the fame effects. 
Frefh eggs boiled foft, are nourifhing, and eafy of 
digeftion. An egg beat up with fugar and a little 

wine affords pereiice: nourifhment. ? 
Sucardeferves that praife beftowed on it by 


. Hunter +, as one of the ‘beft corroborants when the 


body has been weakened by long fafting. It ought 


to be uled in all the food given to debilitated a ees , 


§ 482. 


Sometimes the difeafe prevents nourifhment to be 


given in fuch a quantity aS 1S neceflary for maintain- 
ing life. Affimiation is fo weakened, that the nourifh- 
ing matter cannot be employed for nutrition; the 

organs 


. * Weare told by Thunberg, in his Flora Faponica, that the 
. Japanefe fet a high value onthe pith of the trunk. They af- 
fert that foldiers, in the time of w ar, may, with a Amal poigg: of 
it, maintain life for a confiderable time. 

+ Ueber di vener. mum i Leipfie, 1787 p- 605. 
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organs deftined for receiving and preparing the nutri- 
tive matter are injured and unfit for their functions; 
‘it is impoffible, or at leaft difficult, to convey the 
nourifhment through the ufual pafflage, the mouth, 
as in the cafe of a locked jaw, or the ftomach is fo 
weak that every kind of nourifhment occafions the 
moft violent affetions from indigeftion, or fo irritable 
that the’nourifhment is thrown out indigefted. In 
thefe cafes, on account of the violent confumption of 
the powers internally, and the want of reparation from 
without, death from exhauftion 1s to be apprehended. 
To prevent this, and to remove the continually in- 
creafing debility, much art is neceflary in the choice 
and preparation, as well as in the application of the . 
requifite nourifhment. 

When folid food cannot be given, or if it irritate 
the ftomach too much, recourfe muft be had to ge- 
latinous food, pulps, nourifhing, ftrengthening foups, 
vegetable mucilages, meat broths: epgs, fapo, rice, 
faloop, barley broth, fhell fith, Bitters, fowls, with a 
_ proper addition of fugar, milk, whey, and particularly 
{weet whey. Thefe kinds of food which can be di- 
gefted by a weak ftomach, are, in {mall quantities, ex- 
ceedingly nourifhing, and where the lymphatic fluids 
have been exhaufted by violent evacuation, fupply 
matter for repairing that lofs. The great benefit of 
them in cafes of flux, lientery, falivation, and f{curvy, 
_ is well known. | 

“When nourifhment cannot be conveyed into’ the 
body through the ufual paflages, there {till ‘remains 
the rectum and the fkin. Nourifhing injeCtions, of 
einchona, and meat broths may be adminiftered, or 
fomentations of this kind, baths of meat foups 

Aa3 and 
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and of cinchona may be applied; the fleam of 
milk may be introduced into the mouth, and nou- 
rifhing matter may be injected through the oefopha- 
gus. "To {trenethen, at the fame time, baths, fomen- 
tations, and injeétions of wine, may be employed, 

Thefe are means for procuring a refpite to feeble life 
when in the utmofl danger; and it fometimes hap- 
pens that the powers are thereby maintained till na- 
ture is again able to become active. 

We obtain nourifking matter for our bodies even 
through the fkin. Some feamen, who ventured in an 
open boat on the ocean without provifions, fupported 
themfelves for feveral days by merely dipping their 
clothes in fea water. In cafes of hydrophobia, fiuids 
are conveyed into the ftomach from a covered veftel. 
In feirrhous fi {wellings of the throat, Darwin * propofes 
to adminifter milk in a bladder faftened to a reed or 
catheter. The tube is to be introduced into the 
gullet, and the milk to be preffed from the bladder into 
the ftomach. The means to be employed, in general, 
in fuch cafes, may be found in thofe authors who have 
treated on thefe difeafes. In cafes of the moft urgent 
danger, the phyfician often receives moft affiftance 
from fome fortunate incident. 

In fuch cafes we mutt never: forget to fupport the 
vital principle, that the reception and affimilation of 
nourifhing matter may at leaft be promoted, Nothing 
anf{wers this purpofe better than wine. With nou- 
sifhing baths friction is to be combined, to promote 
the activity of the organ of the fkin in abforbing the 
nourifhing matter, 

| Monger arty 


* Zoonomia, vol, ii. p. 1, p. 218. 
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~Moperate exercise is alfo neceflary for the de- 
pilitated. By inactivity the powers are loft; but 
this bodily motion mutt be fuited to their condition. 
If the power of action be weak, and irritability very 
great, that is in a high degree of afthenia, only gentle 
or rather paffive motion can be endured. I have feen 
the condition of confumptive patients rendered fo 
much worfe by geftation that the fever was confi- 
derably increafed. But where there is no great defi- 
ciency in the power of action, where, in general, the 
vital principle is rather oppreffed than leffened, ftrong- 
er motion may be admitted. Bodily motion is, with- 
out doubt, an auxiliary in the cure of debilitated pa- 
tients, or at leaft-in prolonging their lives, efpecially 
when combined with the ufe of free air. 


§ 484. 

The more we enjoy the free country air the better 
it is for health, and happy are they who can fpend 
their whole lives in it. Nothing is more ftrengthen- 
ing and invigorating than a country life. 


§ 455. 

Debilitated perfons muft ufe clothes neither too 
cold nor too warm; in this refpect they muft be 
guided by the climate and the changes of the weather. 
For warmth, woollen clothing is preferable to fur, 
which, when the cold is moderate, keeps the body 
too hot, and increafes perfpiration. Flannel or 
woollen cloth, worn next the fkin, preferves the body : 
in an equal temperature, protects it from the in- 
fluence of great heat as well as of great cold, and is 
particularly ferviceable where there is a rheumatic 


Aa 4 and 
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and gouty diathefis.* In a word, the head’ muft be 
kept cool and the feet warm; but in regard to the 
former, old people make an exception; a great deal, 
however, depends on habit. Thole who haye been 
accuftomed from their infancy to warm clothing muft 
not fuddenly lay it afide. Narrow clothing, bandages, 
and ftrait fhoes, muft be carefully avoided. The lefs 
the clothing impedes the free motion of the body, 
the lefs it preffes and confines, the more proper it is. 


§ 4865. 


By a careful obfervance of CLEANLINESS, Jules 
tated people may avoid many difageeable confe- 
quences, which arife from negleéting to take care of 
the fkin. Frequent changing’ the clothes, particularly 
the linen, and thofe next the- body, will prevent its 
own evaporations from. being again abforbed; airing 
and cleaning beds, which in fummer ought to be 
- done’every month or fix weeks, and in winter every 
two months, at leaft, are the more neceflary, as beds 
attract many IDRURVES. which particularly. during 
fleep, when the abforption of the vefiels of the dkin is 
carried on with more activity, are again received : into 
the body. Nothing is more invigorating than fre- 
quent wafhing and barnes wafhing the body daily 
with cool water has been already recommended 
(§ 462). Debilitated perfons, who have not been ac- 
cuftomed to this practice, muft. wath firft with cool 
and then with cold water. This is an excellent cor- 
roborant both for children and adults, 

§ 487, 

* The ufe of flannel next the fkin has been unconditionally re- 
commended to feeble patients. Hufeland, however, has given 


fuch proper direétions on this head in his «Art +f Prolonging 
Life,” that nothing farther need be faid on the fubjett, 
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What better means than bathing can be recom- 
mended for ftrengthening a debil itated body?) It is 
not only a preventative of afthenic difeafes, but the 
beft remedy in the afthenic diathefis, as nothing is 
more efficacious to remove immoderate fenfibility in 
regard to the air and weather; too delicate irritability 
in regard to external impreffions, and eveh contagious 
poifons ; and to render.the {kin a coat of mail to de- 
fend us from many external dangers. By thefe means 
the ‘free activity of the organ of the ikin, the bufinefs ’ 
of excretion and fecretion, are. reftored and maintain- 
ed ; and this has a moft ‘beneficial influence on the 
whole organization (§ 453). 

In employing the bath we muft never lofe fight of 
the {tate of the animated organization. For debili- 
tated perionsthe tepid bath ts propereft, but it ought 
never to exceed twenty-five degrees of Reaumur, In 
winter, the patient muft bathe in a warm apartment. 
It wili be of advantage to add to the water a decoction 
of from-two and a half to three ounces of foap; it 
may alfo be rendered more efficacious. by ftrengthen- 
ing herbs and roots, For this purpofe, three ounces 
of cinchona, or from five to fix ounces of the flowers 
of lavender or camomile may be ufed. The patient, 
in general, fhould bathe every other day. In the 
height.of fummer, when the water.is thoroughly warm, 
debilitated perfons may bathe in any river, Bathing 
inariver has this advantage, that the water contains 
caloric which can be communicated to it by no art ; 
and that as it is in continual motion it. thereby pene- 
trates better into the body. But except in the 


height of fummer, in the months of July and Augutt, 
} I woud 
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I would not recommend river bathing to the debi- 
litated, but, at any rate, they ought to bathe five or 
fix hours after eating ; and in the evening, at which 
time the water is warmeft.. 

For houfe-bathing, in fummer, river water, provided 
there be any in the neighbourhcod, ought to be em- 
ployed in preference to any other; or the water fhould 
be fuffered to ftand all day expofed to the fun, that it _ 
may acquire a more animating quality by the calonic 
and oxygen which it thus imbibes. To this may be 
added a proportional quantity of boiled water. 

It muft likewife be remembered that people fhould 
never bathe with a full ftomach, or when the body is 
hot ; and that they fhould plunge into the water gra- 
dually, firft wafhing the head and breaft, to guard 
again{t feverifh affections. Thofe who labour under 
debility mutt, at firft, remain in a river only a few 
minutes; in the tepid bath in the houfe they may 
continue a quarter of an hour, but while bathing they 
muft make as much motion as poffible. Catching 
cold, while bathing, is exceedingly pernicious, as the 
mouths of the abforbing veffels are open and diftend- 
ed; confequently, any fudden change from heat to 
cold makes a pernicious impreffion on the fkin, which” 
is then highly fenfible; the veffels are abruptly clofed, 
and by the fudden change in the organs of the fkin, 
a dangerous change is excited in the body. The whole 
body, “therefore, mutt be immerfed in the water up to 
the chin; or the upper part of the body, out of the 
water, muft be covered. For houfe-bathing, a fufi- 
ciently large tub fhould be employed; otherwife, while 
the lower part of the body in the water is completely 

warm, 
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warm, the upper, uncovered part, will be expt to 
- ¢atch cold. 

On coming from the bath, the body fhould be in- 
{tantly wiped dry, and the clothes immediately put 
on. 

After bathing, the increafed perfpiration fhould be 
maintained by moderate exercife ; exceedingly feeble 
perfons thould go to bed. 

It will be highly proper to combine friction with 
bathing (§ 447:) both during the time the body is in 
the water, and after the bathing is finifhed: by thefe 
means, the activity of the veflels of the fkin will be 

maintained, and an uniform motion a the juices 
promoted, 


§ 488. 

Debilitated perfons require more reft than thofe who 
are {trong, to prevent that wafte of the powers which 
is occafioned by great aCtivity of the mufcular func- 
tions. Many difeafes cannot be cured, becaufe the 
neceflary reft is wanting.» Nothing tends more to 
ftrengthen than found and uninterrupted fleep, which 
the phyfician muft endeavour to promote. This may 
be done not only by fedatives, but alfo by proper con- 
duct. Labour and exercife fuited to the ftrength; 
tranguillifing the mind, the tepid bath, a clean but 
not too foft bed, and a falubrious roomy apartment, 
the air of which is fufficiently purified, are the beft 
means for this purpofe. The exercife muft never ex- 
ceed the powers, elfe the activity of the power of ac- 
tion will be too much increafed, and the confequence 
will be too great mobility of the nerves, violent cir- 
culation of the blood, and interruption of fleep, 
Free 
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Free air has.a particular tranquillifing quality. People 
never fleep better than when travelling. A little be- 
fore going to bed, every thing that tends to give’in- 
creafed activity to the powers W the imagination, muft 
be carefully avoided. Gentle, agreeable mental fti- 
mulants; fimple idéas, which tire iy their uniformity, 
are the beft for di{pofing the mind to fleep. By the 
power of the will, and continued cuftom become ha- 
bit, we may give to the mind, at the time of retiring 
to reft, a certain periodical mfenfibility in regard to 
mental ftimulants. Sometimes the tepid bath, or 
bathing the feet at bed-time, promotes no¢turnal re- 
pofe. Too foft.a bed 1s rather unfavourable to fleep ; 
as too great a quantity of feathers heat the body, and 
produce debilitating perfpiration, In fummer ma- 
traffes are far more healthful. In our northern cli- 
mates, indeed, we are accuftomed in winter to fea- 
ther beds, and I have obferved bad confequences | 
_arife from exchanging them for matraffes, during that 
cold feafon, In perfons having a gouty or rheumatic 
predifpofition, the difeafe was'by thefe means called 
forth. A well ftuffed bed, with a pillow of the fame 
kind, inclofed in a clean pillow cafe, and laid upon a 
bag of {traw, with another light bed; inftead of blan- 
kets, is recommended in preference to any other*. 
A pillow fluffed with horfe. hair, is better than one 
ftuffed with feathers, as the head ought always to be 
kept cool. Debilitating warmth is increafed by too 
many bed clothes.. The bed room mufl be airy, and 
at a diftance from noiie. In the day time, the win- 
dows fhould be kept open, and in furnmer this 
: ought 
* Adair’s Medizin warnungen fiir fchwachliche perfonen aus 
dem Engl, von Michaelis, Zittau und Leipz. 1791. p. 436. 
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ought to be done alfo in the night, making ufe of ve- 
netian blinds. Enecrricity is a good palliative for 
promoting fleep. I have Bena, in general, that 
people flept much better at night when iihey ufed an 
electric bath in the day time. But it is only the gen- 
tler kind of electricity that tranquillifes. Perfons who 
complain of want of fleep fhould, before night, em- 
ploy the ele&tric bath for a quarter of an hour or 
longer; at any rate, this may be of ufe for a certain 
period, till the patient becomes habituated to this 
ftimulant. won 

In the laft place, a great deal can be effected by 
HABIT, which combines fo many animal actions with 
our daily-functions. Thofe who accuftom themfelves 
to fleep, and to get up at a certain hour, will gene- 
rally be vifited by fleep about the ufual period. . This 
habit tends to render fleep much founder. 


§ 489. 

One of the principal fources of a{thenia, 1 1S. VENE- 
REAL DisstpaTion. Without continence in this re- 
{pect, it will be impoffible to reftore enervated people 
to health, or to preferve them in life: Where this, is 
neglected, all palliatives for ftrengthening the body, 
and particularly the organs of generation,’ will be of 
no avail. The moft important are the moral means, 
refolution, and continual firmnefs to guard againft 
diffipation, however difficult it may bea bo fecded 
thefe means, the phyfical may be employed: labour 
--and exercife; a certain degree of mental activity 3 
‘getting up early in the morning, as foon as one 
awakes; the daily and frequent ufe of free air, with- | 
out foo. much regard to the weather; bathing and 

, “Vocal 
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local corroborants applied to the affected organs; Mo- 
ral and phyfical means muft be combined. 


§ 490, 

- Moderate activity of the powers of thought; is ani 
excellent mean for maintaining the life of thofe who 
, are accuftomed to mental labour. Works which re- 
quire bodily exercife, and at the fame time 4 certain 
agreeable activity of the mind, are exceedingly bene- 
ficial to people accuftomed fo labour with the head: 
Multiplicity of mental occupations, and exertion to 
accomplifh a certain object, always afford frefh nou- 
rifhment to the vital principle, while the being em- 
ployed on agreeable objeéts, rivets the attention of 
the foul, and’ abftra&ts it from thofe which are dif= 
agreeable. Leflening the too. great activity of the 
organ of the foul, by a tranfition to placid, agreé- 
able ideas, will leffen, in general, the great itritability 
of the organization, as the confequences of the leflened 
irritability of the organ of the foul will be communis 
cated to the body in general. 

Sometimes a pericdical leffening of the adtivity of 
the foul, will have the bef influence on the health; | 
- but care muft be taken to guard againft the prejudi- 
cial effeéts of languor. The intervals muft be filled 
up with occupations which require little thought; 
but at the fame time fufficient to afford amufement: 
Thus a literary man, fubject to hypochondriafis, was 
cured merely by abftaining from ftudy during a 
whole fummer, and becoming a ruftic in the proper 
fenfe of the word. 


§ 491: 


- 
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oe § 491. | 

Tranquillifing the mind, freeing it from violent 
paffions, and tormenting cares, has the moft falutary | 
influence in maintaining health and life; and without 
thefe, all other means will be ineffectual. Exciting 
agreeable mental activity, joy, hope, and love; mo- 
derate exertion, and exalted paffions, prolong our 
exiftence, notwithftanding the greateft bodily debility. 
In the degree that thefe are deficient, vital confump- 
tion will be accelerated. Every thing, therefore, de- 
pends on maintaining a cheerful frame of mind, and 
in promoting good {fpirits by agreeable converfation 
and employment, travelling, a country life, friend- 
thip, focial intercourfe, and reading. 
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CHAPTER. VL 


On THE MEANS OF MAINTAINING FEEBLE LIFE IN. 


DIFFERENT ASTHENIC STATES. 


I. MatnTaINING FEEBLE LIFE IN CHILDHOOD. 
§ 492. 
1. TREATMENT OF FEEBLE NEW BORN CHILDREN. 


MAN, of all created beings, comes into the world the 
weakeft and the moft helple! 3. As Rouffeau fays, he 
wotld be obliged to He on the {pot where he is pists 

like an inverted tortoife, were he not removed from 
it by the hands of others. Man, however, brings into 
the world with him, not only natural debility and 
helpleffhefs, but artificial difeafed debility, tran{mit- 
ted to him by debilitated, difeafed parents. Do we not 
fee phthificy, cachectic, and venereal children brought 
into the world, who exhibit in their whole phyfiogno- 
my traces of fecblenefs and old age? Sometimes chil- 
dren corne into the world imperfect ; their organs are 
not completely expanded, (§.187.) and art muft affift 
nature to effeét complete conformation. Difficult 
and long continued parturition is likewife a caufe of 
debility in the children, which are then feebl e, and 
born only half alive. 


§ 493. 


We muft make a-diftinction between that debility 
which is the confequence of an actual deficiency of 
the 
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the vital principle, or rather of irritability, as in the 
children of debilitated parents, and that feeblenefs 
which arifes from opprefled aétivity of the vital prin- 
ciple, or rather confined irritability; (§ 39. § 94. 
§ 104.) as for example, when a child which in the 
womb had been exceedingly lively, and according to 
every appearance ftrong, has fuffered during the birth, 
and come into the world apparently lifelefs. In each 
of thefe cafes, the ftrengthening method muft be 
different. In the firft, a cautious application of fti- 
thulants is required; the, blood alfo miuft be fpared, 
and none of it muft be fuffered to efcape from the 
umbilical chord. In the fecond, the child is capable 
of enduring ftronger f{timulants, and according to cir- 
cumftances and the well known figns which announce 
an accumulation of blood towards the head, a little 
blood may be taken from the umbilical chord ; but in 
this operation, too much caution cannot .be employed, 
as new born children cannot bear the lofs of much 
blood. But the object here is, not fo much to leffen 
the mafs of the blood, as to make a derivation to pre- 


vent the congeftion of too much of it in individual’ 


parts, and thereby to excite circulation. 

The fymptoms of both cafes are well known. We 
muft not, however, depend on external figns alone, 
but examine the previous circumftances during the 
pregnancy and delivery of the mother. 


§ 494. 

In the firft cafe, where a deficiency of the vital prin- 
ciple, or rather of irritability, is fuppofed, we. obferve 
a pale wrinkled face, blue lips, and flabby limbs. 


During pregnancy the mother experienced various — 
Bb 


fymptoms 


’ 
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fymptoms of debility; found herfelf indifpofed; fuf- 
fered from deep rooted difeafes of the lymphatic fyf- 
» tem; ufed bad undigeftible food, and was fubje& to 
the whites, or to violent menftruation. | Perhaps to 
this was added improper medical treatment, unne- 
ceffary and repeated bleeding, purgatives or emetics ; 
all which gives reafon to fuppofe that the fruit muft 
have been badly nourifhed.. In the fecond cafe, 
where the vital principle or irritability is merely op- 
-preffed, we obferve the natural colour of the fkin, 
and fornetimes broad blue {pots on it ; a confiderable 
warmth of the body; pulfation of the vein in the um- 
bilical chord; the face red and fwelled up, and the 
eyes fometimes projecting as in the cafe of plethora. 
The mother found herfelf well during pregnancy, 
and fuffered from no deep-rooted a) SF &c. 


§ 495: ; 

We {hall now take a general view of the treatment 
of new born children. ‘The mode of proceeding, in 
regard to apparent death, 1s fo well known that it is. 
needlefs to repeat it. I here mean that ftate where, 
- on account of the functions of breathing and circu- 
lation being oppreffed, there exifts an apparent want 
of life. In the ftate of afthenia, the treatment of 
which is here given, there does not fo much exift ap- 
parent lifeleffnefs, as a weakened and confined fate 
of the vital functions, fo that life is in a certain bound 
ftate. The object then is, to call forth the vital 
principle, and te remove the impediments to its ac- 
tivity. 

Life in this ftate is too viele to become perfectly 
active till the impediments are removed; or rather 

without 
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without the maga i of art it would again foon 
difappear. 


§ 496. 


The principal means for maintaining the feeble life 
of new born children is warmth, while on the other 
hand, cold is death to them; changing them from 
cold to heat, however, is particularly prejudicial. 
Care muft therefore be taken not to expofe them 
to the air immediately after the warm bath. A child, 
as foon as it comes from the mother, muft be wrapped 
up in warm clothes, or put into a warm bed. IE it 
be weak, it muft be placed in a bath of tepid water, 
to which a little wine has been poured. Bathing in 
wine alone, is too benumbing for feeble children. Great 
care muft be taken that the bath be not too hot, be~ 
caufe heat debilitates as well as cold. 

The activity of the vital principle muft be baci 
excited by gentle friction; but in cafes of premature 
birth, where the epidermis is exceedingly delicate, 
this procefs muft be performed with the utmoft cau- 
tion. 

The warmth muft be inceflantly SORENOnTTES be- 
caufe every time a new born child is expofed to cold, 
even after the end of feveral days, it is prejudicial. 
The degree of warmth to be applied mutt, as far as 
— pofible, be equal to the natural warmth to which 
the child was accuftomed in the womb. Heat mutt 
be avoided ; the heat of a ftove, by which the air be- 
comes corrupted, is particularly hurtful. A good 
method of communicating warmth to a feeble child 
1s to State it in the body of a newly killed animal. 

Bbz | It 
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It will be of benefit alfo if the child be put to bed 
with a perfon in found health. 


§ 497. 

The mifchief which arifes from the application of 
itrong ftimulants, at the period of recovering from 
apparent death, has been already mentioned, (5 87.) 
and the cafe here 1s exactly the fame. Nothing ts 
. more capable of extinguifhing the commencing life in 
a moment. Strong ftimulants, fpint of fal ammo- 
niac, and the like, are at this period moft dangerous. 
I am acquainted with inftances where they deftroyed 
all hopes of commencing lite. 

‘The object in view may be accomplifhed by careful 
attention to the different affections. The feeble eye 
“muft be fcreened from the light, and the feeble ear 
muft be fecured from violent noife. The thorax muft 
be freed from phlegm by two {mall tea fpoonfulls of 
the juice of fguills; if fymptoms of greater debility, 
apparent lifeleffhefs return, gentle ftimulants may be 
sufed, but during the application of them the necef- 
fary warmth mutt be maintained. 

All violent agitation muft be carefully avoided, and 
by fecuring reft to the child, nature muft be allowed 
time for reftoration. 


§ 498. 
2. TREATMENT OF FEEBLE CHILDREN: 


It is a great miftake to give feeble children a cori- 
tinually feeble education; to fhut them up with the 
moft anxious care in a warm apartment; to guard 
them againft every change of the weather, and under 


4. | an 
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an apprehenfion that they may be hurt, to fuffer their 
powers to become inactive for want of exercife, (§216.) 
In this manner the debility and weaknefS are nourifh- 
ed; though it 1s now rather time to repair the pre- 
vious faults of education, and to harden the body. 
This hardening cofts at firft fome labour. It isa 
cure which cannot be effected without certain facri- 
fices and difagreeable fenfations; but it is the only 
method to reftore health, and prevent debility during 
life. Attention, however, muft be. paid to the ftate 
of the vital principle and the organization. Pro- 
vided the child is not too much weakened, and if the 
organic parts are not already injured, we may venture 
much farther, and proceed fooner to changes in regard 
to air and nourifhment. In general, the whole pre- 
vious perverted education muft be changed, and a 
_ more confiftent and uniform mode of treatment muft 
be followed. We mutt not undertake fingle im- 
provements, which, on account of their not corre- 
{ponding with the other debilitating treatment, would 
be. prejudicial; but the whole mode of life muft be. 
changed and improved. Of what ufe is it to turn 
out a delicate child barefooted among the fnow, if at 
other times it be kept in a nurfery filled with warm 
vapours? . | 


$ 499. | 

Care muft be taken not to fall into the other ex- 

treme, by following too cold a mode of treatment, 

&c. The tranfition to the ftrengthening hardening 

mode of education muft be made gradually, and 
with conftant attention to the exifting powers. 


Bb3_ § 500. 
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§ 500. 

The chief point is to guard againft the previous 
debilitating caufes. It is a common but a miftaken 
notion, that every thing is to be expected froin di- 
rect corroborants, fuch as the cold bath, wine, rich 
foups, ftrengthening medicines, and at the fame time 
to neglect removing the caufes which alone would ef- 
fect a cure. A tranfition to a more healthful mode . 
of life will alone reftore the loft powers. The fear 
that weak children would not endure ftraining and 
exercife of the powers neceflary for that purpofe is 
totally groundlefs. The pooreft and moft debilitated 
children become found and active when they learn 
fome trade conneéted with motion and exercife of 
the bodily powers. 


§ 501. 


The Gosden ie method muft, as far as poffible, 
be free from all confttaint. A certain natural, well 
ordered freedom, allowed to children during their 
gymnattic exercifes, in regard to bodily labour, and 
bearing heat and cold, will premote this end im- 
perceptibly, which will be {upported alfo by example, 
and that emulation excited in the fociety of childifh 
life. 


| § 502. 

One thing in particular, which requires improves 
ment, is the mode of feeding children hitherto em-. 
ployed, and which is a principal caufe for maintain- 
ing their debility. A child which comes into the 
world feeble has the more need of being nourifhed 
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by a found mother or nurfe; for the weakeft digeftive 
power can bear milk drawn immediately from the 
breaft. On the other hand, it 1s abfolutely neceflary, 
if the mother or nurfe is unfound, attacked with any 
chronic difeafe, or highly irritable, and fubje& to 
violent paffions, that the child fhould be removed 
from her, Care alfo muft be taken to provide the 
child with good found nourifhment, which however 
mutt be given in moderation. Animal food and wine 
are only relative corroborants. In all cafes of feeble- 
neis there is great irritability, which muft be excited 
and maintained in a moderate degree, but which by 
a telative excefs of ftimulus becomes highly perni- 
cious. Wine may be confidered as a medicine for 
feeble children, and when given in moderation pro- 
motes digeftion, prevents the accumulation of worms, 
and excites a greater activity of the vital principleg 
but brandy and other f{pirituous liquors are poifon to 
them. Animal food is nourifhing, but in a relative 
excefs too irritating. Children fed merely with ani- 
mal food acquire a blooming appearance, and are 
full of blood, but irritability and an inflammatory 
diathefis are thereby immoderatély increafed, and in- 
direct debility is excited. They are readily attacked 
by inflammatory difeafes, are lable to a putrid folu- 
tion’ of the juices, and often die fuddenly when fuch 
an event is not expected. Animal food, however, is 
an excellent ftrengthener of feeble children, when 
the following rules are obferved: 1. To give® ani- 
mal food as an addition to vegetables, in order to 
improve their acidifying quality. 2. To give chil- 
dren’ before they have teethed only fometimes alittle , 
meat foup, freed from all fat. F 

Bb4 inituaom vaae 
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The beft nourifhment for feeble children is minK. 
I have feen exceedingly weak exhaufted children re- 
cover their ftrength merely by drinking milk. every 
day. The milk is much beiter when taken imme- 
_ diately from the animal. If it can be drunk the mo- 
ment after it has been milked, it is far preferable. 
I once faw a child ofa year old, exceedingly weaken- 
ed, and reduced almoft toa fkeleton, which voided 
all its food undigefted, had a {welled belly, and 
{creamed continually, reftored to health»by carrying 
it feveral times a day, at certain hours, to the cow- 
ftall, and fuffering it to drink milk from the veffel 
into which it had been milked. To. prevent the 
milk from growing cold, it was previoufly’ warmed, 
arid then kept immerfed in hot water. As this kind 
of nourifhment was at laft too fattening for the child, 
4 ordered a portion of boiled water to be aint. into 
the milk, warm as it came from the cow. 

When milk cannot be obtained in this manner, 
give the child to drink a mixture of milk and water, 
which has been gently boiled. The milk, ‘however, 
muft not be boiled too much, but only parboiled, 
elfe it will lofe its beft parts. | 

An excellent kind of nourifhment is {weet vehéty 
prepated according to Hurz.anp’s -prefcription.* 
It contains the nourifhing volatile parts of the milk 
without the {malleft portion of acid. In confumptive 
difeafes, and difeafes where no other nourfhment can 
be endured, I haye faved the lives of children for 
feveral weeks by thefe means, 

Beer is nourilhing and ftrengthening for feeble 
children, but it mutt neither be too {trong nor too 

‘much 
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much hopped. Hildebrand* recommends good beer 
foup, prepared with the yolks of eggs, for breakfaft. 
The beer muft be a geod vinous fort: bitter beer 
when boiled has an Uibleatuat tafte. The yolks of 
egos muft be carefully mixed, ‘that they may not 
curdle. aS Pie | 

§ 503. 

_ The powers, if not put into activity, become re- 
laxed. Children haye naturally a great propenfity to 
motion and activity; a oreat deal is done when this 
natural propenfity is not checked; but it mutt be pro- 
perly directed to call forth the powers by exercife, It 
is a capital fault in education, that in, regard to girls 
fo little care is taken to make the bodily powers ex- 
pand. Dr. Letrsom-+ complains, that in many 
feminaries of education near London, where the play 
grounds are too,confined and not fufficiently airy, 
intermittent fevers and diforders of the breaft are ex- 
-ceedingly common among the children, whereas in 
the country, fchools thefe difeafes feldom occur, and — 
not a fingle child dies in the courfe of feveral years. 
Bodily exercifes for feeble children muft be gradually 
increafed, and they mutft be entirely free from the leaft 
confiraint. It will be attended with the moft advan- 
tage if they are performed in the open air, 


_ § 504. | 
CLEANLINESS is an excellent corroborant, the 
utility of which may be conceived from the importance 
of the organ of the fkin. Dirtinels is often the fole 
caule 
* Hofeland’s Journal der pratt. heilk. Til, part1.43. 
+ Hints refpecting the Chlorofis of boarding-fchools, London, 
‘37952 P. UI. 
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caufe of the continuance of debility. Is it poffible 
that bathing and wafhing can be too much recom- 
mended? Children, in the firft, period of their. age, 
ought to be bathed intepid water, then in cool water, 
and when they have attained to the age of three or 
four, in cold, but not ice-cold, water.. The obferva- 
tions already given in regard to bathing (§ 453.) may 
here ferve as aguide. The cold bath has been recom- 
mended unconditionally as a corroborant for feeble 
children, and people, without refiecting on the’ pain- 
ful fenfation thereby occafioned, plunge them into 
ice-cold water. This is an unfortunate imitation of 
the Englifh, to whom indeed, with their mode of life, 
heating and irritating nourifhment, animal food and 
wine, the cold debilitating bath ferves to carry off 
the immoderate uritability, and has a negative 
flrengthening action. But how can this weakening 
remedy be employed in the dire& debility of our 
children ? The weaker children are, the lefs they can 
bear the cold bath, as we obferve at the period of 
_expanfion in childhood or the time of teething, when 
many cannot endure even the cool bath. 


§ 505. 

The cafe is different in regard to fpeedy wathing 
with cold water (§ 462.) where the cold acts merely 
as a ftimulant; and yet when applied to feeble chil, 
dren it muft be done only with cool water. 


§ 506. 


The powers of feeble children muft not be too 
much ftrained by being lifted and carried, or by too 
early walking, By thefe means diflocations, fractures 


of 


{ 
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of the bones, and crookednefs of the fpine, may be 
eafily occafioned. The general caufe of deformity is 
debility of the folids, the great foftnefs and pliable- 
nefs of the bones: accidental caufes are external vio- 
lence, falling from a height, an unnatural pofition of 
the body by fitting and ftanding crooked, or by lying 
obliquely in bed. Fraétures readily arife from great 
relaxation of the folids and mufcles. ) 


§ 507. 


The clothing of children muft be wide and not too 

warm: furs and warm covering for the head are im- 
proper. 
_ One great objeat of attention muft be to provide 
for them an airy, clean fleeping apartment. Care 
muft be taken not to irritate them or to put them in 
fear, by which they might be thrown into convul- 
fions. On the other hand it will be neceffary to pro- 
mote youthful cheerfulnefs by company, the ufe of 
free alr, and lively amufements. Nothing is more: 
pernicious than to ftrain the mental powers of feeble 
children. The chiefcare, at this period, muft be the 
body, that the organ of the foul may be. preferved i in. 
“a good condition, 


§ 599: 

It is often impoffible to reftore health to feeble chil- 
dren, but by fending them to the country, where they 
may enjoy free air the whole day, take proper exer- 
cife without reftraint, and ufe a found, unadulterated 
milk diet, &c. 


§ 510. 
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jens 2 esa boa 
~The art of maintaining feeble life in childhood 
confifts in agréat meafure in detetic regimen, which 
muft be fupported by medical affiftance. Hure- 
LAND* has given us excellent obfervations on the na- 
ture of childhood, and the peculiar progrefs of the 
difeafes of children. The conftitution of the period’ 
of childhood is, on the one hand, irritability un- 
naturally exalted, and on the other great relaxation 
and debility in the power of action of the organs. We 
obferye, therefore, in that period, a difproportion 
between action and re-action. ‘The organs are partly 
incomplete and imperfect in their conformation, and. 
partly deficient in the neceffary cohefion and denfity ; 
individual organs are more or lefs completely formed 
than others; and yet nature 1s occupied in this bu- 
finefs of conformation, and thence arifes in fome of the, 
organs a particular accumulation of juices, a greater 
confluence of the power of formation, a particular 
irritability. and fenfibility. All thefe phenomena we 
find in the afthenic fiate in a very high degree, when 
to the natural debility of childhood there is added 
an excited -artificial ar accidental debility. This 
renders great care and attention neceffary in the treat- . 
ment of the difeafes of children, I fhall therefore 
endeavour to furnifh a few hints for the treatment of 
the afthenia of childhood, and to point out thofe 
cafes 3 in which the treatment ought to be different.’ 
The unnaturally exalted irritabil ity mutt be lowered,” 
without weakening, at the fame time, the power of 
action in the’ organs, and therefore mild, emollient 
means for children are to be preferred. The beft-are 
* Bemerkungen iiber die blatrern um Weimar. p. 292. 
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milk and mucilages, as nothing tends more to repair 
the great, wafte of the nourifhing parts and the lofs of | 
the fluids, occafioned by the great adtivity of excre- 
tion and fecretion; nothing alfo is more proper for 
moderating the acridity of the juices which thence 
arifes. Thefe means accomplifh the end much better 
than the narcotic, as they ftrengthén rather than in- 
jure the debilitated organic parts. But where the 
iritability is extremely violent, the latter are indif- 
penfably neceflary, in order that by a greater ftimulus 
the weaker exifting {timulus may be fuppreffed. But 
of thefe the milder and weaker are to be preferred to 
the real opiates. They may be combined very pro- 
perly with foftening, gelatinous, oily medicines, by 
which their prejudicial action on the organization 1s 
prevented. They may be employed alfo internally 
in injections and fomentations with more certainty of 
effect than internally, and their operations may be 
feconded by the tepid bath and means proper for 
producing a derivation, &c. For internal ufe there- 
fore, camomile, valerian, mufk, flowers of zink, and 
{affron, are the fitteit. 
_ The dofes of thefe medicines for children muft be 
adjufted with great accuracy. In large dofes, or when 
long continued narcotic medicines occafion ftupefac- 
tion, hebetude, apoplectic affections, lofs of memory, 
and idiotifm. It is exceedingly difficult to determine 
exactly the proper quantity. In certain cafes the 
phyfician muft be guided by experience and his own 
fagacity. if 
Care mult be taken alfo to maintain the neceflary 
activity of the vital principle, and a good ftate of the 
organic parts. In children, the vital principle is 
; weakened 
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weakened in a very high degree; its activity is con- 
fined, and the organic parts are eafily injured. Now 
to guard againit the total departure of the vital prin- 
ciple, every thing that tends to weaken it muft be 
avoided. Strong laxatives and emetics, and Jong 
continued evacuation, are on this account much to 
be dreaded, though fometimes, on another account, as 
fhall be fhewn hereafter, they are requifite at this 
period. They muft not be employed in fuch quantity 
_ as to weaken the vital principle or injure the organie 
parts themfelves, but merely with a view to remove 
the impediments to the free activity of' the vital prin- 
ciple. They muft never be employed in fucha degree 
as to produce exhauftion: to guard again{ft this bad 
effect corroborants muft occafionally be applied. 


§ 511. 


The application of ftimulants and corroborants is 
particularly proper for childhood. By thefe means 
we endeavour to fupport the activity of the vital prin- 
ciple. In children, a greater activity of this princi- 
ple is required to maintain the bufinefs of abforption, 
reforption, and nutrition. Obftructions, congeftions, 
deranged formation of organic parts, cachexies, rheu- 
matifm, and glandular {wellings, never take place more 
readily than in children when this a¢tivity is im- 
peded. _ For this reafon they are fo much benefited 
by warmth, which, however, muift never: be carried 
too far; and hence the fudden application of the fti- 
mulus of cold, wafhing with cool water, is fo ftrength- 
ening. Among the corroborants are cinchona, wine, 
bitter extract. The ‘ufe of thefe direct corroborants 
muft be confined merely to thofe cafes when they are 

required 
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required by the weakened ftate of the vital principle. 
Nutritive means are alfo in the afthenia of children 
abfolutely Simic. 


. | § 512. 

“On account of the unequal activity of the vital 
-principle, and the fo different {tates of individual or- 
gans, means which increafe or leffen the activity. in 
individual organs are of great utility ; and hence local 
means, and fuch as produce a derivation, veficatories, 
‘and cataplafms of muftard, are fo effectual to leffen 
the exalted irritability of the fuffering organs, by ex- 
alting that of remote organs in confequence of their 
confenfus. Hence alfo the utility of external corro- 
borants, fomentations of cinchona, wafhing with wine, 
and particularly the bath. | 


$513. , 

The viicidities in children, on account of the relaxa- 
tion of the folids, and particularly of the inteftinal 
canal, deferve no le{s attention as an impediment'to 
the activity of the vital principle, and as the caufe of 
lefion in the organic parts. We muft endeavour to re- 
move them. 

1. By throwing out the gaflric impurities. We mutt 
here pay attention chiefly to the excitement, and the 
derivation thereby effected, but no lefs alfo to the 
evacuation of noxious matter, prejudicial by its cor- 
ruption, which communicates noxious parts to the 
juices, and even by its acridity attacks the folids. 

2. By exciting a greater activity of the vital prin- 
ciple, partly in order to flrengthen the organization, 
and give more activity to excretion and fecretion, and 
partly 
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partly to guard againft. the farther accumulation of 
crudities. By thefe means, the neceffary evacuation 
of foreign matter, which could not be effected by the 
ftrongefl detergents, will take place of itfelf. But we 
fhall do wrong if we attempt to accomplifh this 


end merely by ftimulants and corroborants ; both in- 
dications muit be united. | 


~ 


fl. TREATMENT OF THE ASTHENIA OF OLD Ace. 


§ 514. 

Old age is of itfelf a ftate of debility and feeblenefs: 
The vital principle is not only confined in its aétivity, 
but ts alfo deficient, and the organization has become 
unfit for the purpofes of life. This ftate would foon 
conduét to the grave-were not the confumption of 
the vital principle lefs in old age. It is poffible to 
fupport finking nature by means of art,and to pro- 
long feeble life in this period. Socrates compared’ old 
people to drooping plants ; they are refrefhed by dew, 
but violent rain promotes their {peedy decay. 

Old people muft avoid violent mental affections 3 
great and overftrained’ activity of the powers of the 
foul: their greateft enemy is cold. All fudden 
changes, abrupt tranfitions from one extreme to 
another, and all changes which’make no impreffion 
at another period of life, are pernicious. Violent ex- 
ercife fatigues and exhaufts their powers; all ftrong 
ftimulants excite an irritability that debilitates the 
vital principle, by which their life is fhortened; though 
their general fenfation for common ftimulants 1s blunt- 
ed as foon as thefe ftimulants are perceived by them, 
they exercife an action exceedingly violent. They 
are much weakened by evacuations through the fkin, 

A or 


> 
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‘onreturn if, they are difproportioned to their powers 5 


but nothing is more pernicious | to “old people than 
violent bleeding, : 

Warmth is the element of old age. [he more na- 
tural, internal heat is deficient, the more muft this 
want be fupplied and pralenvcd by external calefaci- 
ents. Warm clothing, a warmer climate, and a warm. 
apartment to refide in, are the more beneficial to old 
people, as they fhew a defire for them. 

Old age requires REST, moderate aCtivity, and lef- 
fened exercife of the powers. A certain activity, 
however, efpecially if people have been, accuftomed 
to it in-their youth, is, in feeble age, a mean of pro- 
longing. life, were it only the ufe of the fpiritual or 
bodily powers, but no fatiguing oppreffive labour 
muft. be undertaken. The increafing aridity and 
hardnefs of the fibres muft, ‘as far as poffible, be lef- 
{ened by emollients*; and hence the creat benefit of 
the tepid bath and unétion already recommended. Mo- 
derate ftimulants are required to maintain the activity 
of the vital principle, becaufe with the decreafe of 
this activity, the fufceptibility of the organization for 
life is gradually loft; hence, wine is fo falutary for 
old people. ‘To maintain the powers and ftrengthen 
the body is the principal objet; and this object will 
be accomplifhed. by choice, digeftible, juicy food, | 
meat foups, broth, é&c. Milk affords excellent nou- 
rifhment for old people. Human milk, drawn .im- 


ud Petetuiis marcoremi sedate eft folvere, juvari autem ut 
in longum differatur poteft, et haec quidem fomenta fenibus parang 
medecinz pars illa eft quae fcopum habet fiftere et cohibere quan 
tum poflibile, ne deficcetur corpus cordis in tantum ut iphargte 
snes Galenus de Marafma, 


. ¥ Y 


. Ce mediately 
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mediately from the breaft; and in the next place; 
affes milk, or milk in general, if drank when newly 
milked (§ 411). It 1s of importance alfo to maintain 
cheerfulnefs ; a placid agreeable frame of mind, pleaf- 
ing hope and joy, a retrofpetive view of the paft, 
and. {weet care for the future, are the means of enli- 
vening old age ; alfo the company of young perfons, 
attention to children, by whom old people are fo na- 
turally attracted, and in-particular the fociety of young 
_ females, who,-.as fome pretend, have a. phyfieal influ- 
ence over old age, ‘Fhe fleeping of old perfons with 
young women, prefcribed by fome as the means of 
prolonging life, we donot recommend, and with to 
confine their intercourfe merely to converfation. 

‘ From-what has been faid, we may eafily deduce 
thofe indications which the art of the phyfician re- 
quires for maintaining feeble life in old age. The 
healing art, as applicable to: old age,.depends on: the 
fame principles as the treatment of children,. viz. 
maintaining the powers by gentle ftimulating. and 
firengthening means; guarding, againft every thing. 
that ftrains or exhaufts ; foftening the dry rigid fibres ;. 
producing a derivation of the congeftrons in: individual! 
parts ;. the application of local {timulants;. and, in 
particular, attention to preferve a’ good ftate of the 
organ of the fkin, and of the ftomach, &c. 

The ftate of feeble old age is compared to: that of 
convalefcents, after fevere difcatess ; and, therefore, an’ 
illuftration of thefe different ea will be: found: 
under that head. 


Hl. TrREeatT~ 
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Il], TREATMENT OF ASTHENIA AFTER DISEASES. 


‘S515: 

The object here is not fo much to effe&t a direct 
reftoration of the loft health, as to render this ftate lefs 
dangerous for the duration of life; and, therefore, 
under the debility which follows difeafe we compre- 
hend both an approach to health, or convalefcence, 
and an increafing deviation from health. We muft 
here take into confideration the previous difeafe. ftill 
exifting, though in a lefs degree; its nature and du- 
ration ; how far it affects the vital principle, or the 
organization ; whether it be fthenic or afthenic; what 
_ organs have particularly fuffered, &c. We muft at- 
. tend alfo to the conftitution of the patient; the 
ftrength or weaknefs of his body; and alfo to his 
condition in the found ftate. We muft enquire what 
the difeafes were with which he was before attacked ; 


_ whether they were cured radically, or merely fufpend- 


ed by palliatives; under what circumftances and re-~ 
lations the patient lived; what trade or occupation 
he followed, &c. When we have examined thefe and 
feveral other circumftances, we may then form a real 
idea of the exifting afthenia. The debility which re- 
mains after difeafe is properly prolonged difeafe, and 
requires the greateft attention to guard againft a re- 
lapfe, or to extirpate the: remaining morbid diathefis. 
The deprefled ftate of the powers renders the appli- 
cation of the ftrengthening method neceflary; where 
this is neglected, remains of the difeafe are ftill left 
behind, the equilibrium of the powers which has been 
deranged is not completely reftored, and obftructions 
will be the confequence. Individual organs, which 

| | Cee have 
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have been chiefly weakened by the difeafe, will. form. 
receptacles for new maladies ; they will afterwards be” 
chiefly attacked when any new difeafe takes place, and 

their feeble ftate will have the wortt influence. on the 

whole organization. Flence fo many affections of the: 
fiomach, and of the organ of the fkin, after difeafes, 
which have been imperfectly cured. 

- But however neceffary 1t may be to ftrenethen the 
vital principle, and the organization after difeafes ; to. 
put the one into moderate activity, by animating; 
means and {timulants, and to give the other, by cor- 
roborants, more coherence, and a better mixture of 
component parts, the. ftimulating, {trengthening me- 
_thod, if employed unconditionally and in excefs, is 
pernicious. Ia that cafe it exalts the irritability in 
an immoderate degree; haftens, by thefe means, vital. 
confumption; and even, by immoderate adtivity, in- 
jures the organs, (§ 232—-§ 362—-§ 398). _ The im-. 
moderate irritability ends in hebetude and_infenfi-. 
bility, and the confequence is lamenefs of the organs,. 
and fometimes incurable maladies. Let us now only 
reflect on the improper application of narcotics, opi-» 
ates, heating eflences, wine and brandy,. efpecially 
when ufed to excefs after difeafes. In vain fhall we 
expect ftrength from them; the confequences will 
rather be derangement of the crifes, inflammation of . 
the ftomach or lungs, congeftions.of the blood in.the. 
head, and therefore apoplectic affections. 

The whole art of treating afthenia after difeafes 
eonfifts in endeavouring to maintain a moderate de- 
gree of the activity of the vital principle ; now fo far 
as the object in view requires, ftimulants and corrobo- 
rants muft be applied ; but at the fame time all im- 
| pediments 
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pediments to the adtivity of the vital principle’ mutt. 
be removed, whether arifing from an. exce(s or defici-: 

ency of -excitement.. Expelling foreign pernicious: 
' matter from the body belongs to the fame head ; and: 
hence, in many cafes, the neceffity of evacuation. 
‘But when nature or the vital principle is not fufficis 
ently active of itfelf to remove thefe impediments, and 
to expel crudities, &c. it.muft be affifted by propor- 
tionate ftimulants and corroborants, without which it 
would always be hazardous to employ even the necef- 
fary evacuants. 2 
« Medicines employed to expel crudities will be far 
more effectual, and in much fmaller dofes, if the  ac- 
tivity .of the vital principle has been excited to ‘pro~ 
mote their critical operation. Sometimes this critical 
evacuation.of foreign matter takes place by vomiting, 
ftoo), or perfpiration, merely by exciting the ‘activity 
of the yital principle. ‘The long withed-for evacuation, 
by ftool, or through the fkin, will be accomplifhed 
when the {pafmodic affection, which kept back, as it 
were, and confined the noxious matter, is removed. 
‘But it muft not:be imagined ‘that:this end can always 
‘be obtained merely by the aétion of ftimulants:on La 
vital principle. 

Let it be our chief care to maintain the vital prin- 
ciple in thofe debilitated by difeafe, and to prevent its 
-confumption: we muft confequently guard againtft im- 
moderate ftimulants, and every thing that deprefles the 
activity of the vital principle below that degree which 
1s neceflary for maintaining life. Nothing, therefore, 
-can be .more pernicious, after difeafes, than violent 
-evacuation, exceflive bleeding, &c. except in the cafe 
| when it feryes to.remove impediments to. vital activity. 
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it isa miftaken notion that people muft conclude every — 
difeafe with evacuation, either upwards or downwards, 
as for the moft a moderate corroborants might be 
applied with much greater propriety, 

Difeafes leave behind them immoderate fenfibility 
and irritability, fo that patients are affected in the 
‘moft violent manner by ftimulants, by every thing 
that excites mental emotion, and by {mall dofes of fu- 
- mulating medicines; and on that account they are in 
continual danger of a relapfe. To leffen this evil 
ought, therefore, to be one of the principal objects 
of the phyfician. This may be done by mild fedatives, 
among which tne warm bath deferves the firft rank. © 
To this head belong alfo vegetable mucilages, milk 
drawn immediately from the breaft, {weet whey, thin 
meat foups free from fat, &c. Alfo moderate exer- 
cife, exhilarating the mind, the ufe of open, pure, dry 
and moderately warm air. It will be neceflary, aboye 
all, to avoid violent ftimulants, yiolent paffions, agi- 
tation by overftrained exertion, highly feafoned food, 

and {pirityous liquors. 

Our attention myft be chiefly direéted to the ftate 
of the principal organs——the lungs, the ftomach, and 
the fkin. 

“We-can, however, give only general prefcriptions; Se 
if we fhould venture to eftablifh rules for individual 

cafes, 1 it is to be apprehended that we might be mif= 
underftood. A great deal will depend on the method 
before employed when the difeafe was at its height, 
as from the confequences rules muft be deduced for 
the treatment of the ftate of conyalefcence, Tf. the 
debilitating method, bleeding, and abundance of eva+ 
cuants, haye been employed more caution will be res 


quired 
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quired in the application of the ftrengthening method : 
only moderate and gradually increafed dofes of ftrength- 
ening and ftumulating means can be admitted. Such 
patients find themfelves in the flate of thofe who, 
after having been fammfhed, kil themfelves by a furfeit: 
The pernicious confequences of the ufual mode, firft 
to employ exceffive evacuation, and then ftrong dofes 
of cinchona, have been already fhewn by Rofchlaub*. 
; The moft important point is to take care that na- 

ture be not difturbed, and that the crifes be not fup- 
preffed; that new affections and difeafes be prevented; 
that the tranfition from ene difeafe to another be 
carefully obferved; and an particular, that falutary 
affections, which convey as it were the morbid matter 
to external parts, be not improperly treated. { hope 
I fhall be pardoned for ufing the term satuTary : 
without admitting a peculiar falutary power in nature ; 
may we not call out~breaking, or ulcers, or eryfipela~ 
tous inflammation, under which a malignant fever dif- 
appears, relatively falutary ? 


TREATMENT OF THE INTERVALS OF DISEASES, 
§ 516. 


The intermediate times or intervals in difeafes, 
which make periodical paufes, are the more employed 
for ftrengthening feeble nature, as during the pa- 
roxyfms the dire&t treatment cannot properly be ap- 
plied. Jn thefe intervals, the greateft effect is to be © 
: expected from medicines, as the ee is then propereft 
for receiving them. But it is of great importance in 
this method to pay & attention to the ftate of the powers. 


Cc4 | In 


¢ 


* Pathogenic, § 1300, 
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In the afthenic ftate, which exifts in: particular in’ thé 
intervals of chronic difeafes, and, in general, of all dif- 
eafes that attack the vital principle, debilitating means: 
would render the enfuing paroxyfms worfe, as they. 
would deftroy the refiftance.to the morbid irritation. 
Small deviations from the proper regimen, catching 
cold, getting wet, or overloading the ftomach, readily 
call forth fuppreffed fever. Relapfes are moft to be: 
apprehended: in difeafes’ which difappear fuddenly 
and without good fymptoms, and the fooner the 
return the greater the danger, as the natural powers, 
are too much debilitated by the difeafe, as yet’ 
{carcely overcome. -A fingle bleeding, or ‘purgative, 
at an improper time, may change a Titdatan tertian’ 
into a double tertian fever. Nature muft rather 
be fo far ftrengthened that the re-action of :the vital 
. principle may oppofe fufficient refiftance to: the action 
of the difeafe. Should the activity of the vital prin- 
ciple be too much excited by the ftimulating, ftrength- 
ening method, it may readily be comprehended, that 
it arifes from the vital principle being actually ftrength- 
ened, and that it is not unnatural irritability excited 
by improper ftimulants.. The next attack of the 
difeafe, however, will be fomewhat more. violent, be- 
caule a {tate approaching to fthenia has been produced 
by art, but the ftrengthened vital principle is now in a 
condition to overcome the difeafe ; the patient will at 
Jeaft endure it better than where the vital principle is 
weak though the paroxy{fms be lefs violent; but the 
mcrvid matter is not fufficiently prepared, confe- 
_quently the equilibrium of the powers, which has been 
deranged, is not completely reftored, and the evil re- 
mains in the body where it operates like afecret poifon; 
the duration of the difeafe, LETS IOT Ss is prolonged, 
/ Now 
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Wow REAL VITAL $TRENGTH, to which I have be- 
fore called ‘the reader’s ‘attention, muft be reftored ; 


but to accomplith this requires creat art. Particular. 


attention muft be paid to the impediments which 
prevent the activity of the vital-principle. - Stimulants 


mutt be combined with corroborants in that degree 


which is neceflary for fupporting the latter, and ‘to 
give more impulfe to the vital principle. Care muft 
be taken not: to confound great irritability, temporary, 
violent activity of the ‘vital principle, efpecially when. 
it is confined to. individual organs (for example, im~ 
moderate activity of the organ of thought, or the organ 
of digeftion). with real vital ftrength. But in treat- 


ing the intervals of difeafe we muft attend not only to | 


the vital principle, but alfo to the organization, to 
prote& it from anjury, and eta teats the poalcenioly 
ea 

- Our object here is not the.art of healing, saat 
Gtiantldd : we merely give an account of thofe prox 
eeffes which ferve for maintaining feeble life. We 
muft endeavour to employ the ftrengthening method 
in general;:as well as. to {trengthen thofe organs which 
have been particularly weakened. Moderate exercife, 
warmth, wine, cinchona, bitters, ferruginous: medi+ 
cines, tepid ftrengthening baths, the power of which 
is increafed by fome addition, pure air, country life, 
electricity, &e. will ferve for accomplifhing the firft 
objet. . All thefe, indeed, are means exceedingly. dif- 
ferent in their mode of ‘action; but we here {peak of 


roper time for this mode of application by obferving 
the ftate of the vital principle. The ftate of the or, 
ganization, whether the lobe are. denfe or relaxed, 
F eit Qk edged. sfhews 


~ 


their application in general. We may difcover the’ 


- 


s 
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fhews what clafs of means are proper; a cachectic or 
inflammatory diathefis, the lefion of organic parts, &c. 
alfo the circumftances and duration of the difeafe, the . 
- -fituation of the patients. 

The more diftant the attacks of the difeafe are from 
each other, bracing tonic medicines, fuch as cinchona, 
can be empleyed with more certainty ; but the fhorter 
the intervals the more ftimulating means are ‘neceflary, 
to maintain the vital principle in ‘that activity fufficient 
for overcoming the difeafe. Opium, wine in fufficient, 
and cinchona in very large dofes, and particularly the 
wninterrupted ule of thefe means, fo that the effect of 
the firft dofe may be fupported by the fecond, are 
proper for this purpofe*.. But I muft remind the 
yeader that I here fpeak of the pure, direé&t afthenic 
flate, in which the whole objet is to ftrengthen the 
vital principle. 

_ The real corroborants, applicable in the afthenic.in- 
tervals, are thofe which, while they call forth the acti- 
vity of the vital principle, flrengthen the organizas 
tion, and make it fit for {being acted upon by 
that principle. Strong purgativ es, and violent emetics, 
rather injure the organic parts, (efpecially when the 
tateftinal canal is highly irritable; whereas where 
there is great abundance of vifcous matter, ftrong 
-dofes of thefe medicines are fometimes neceflary, and 
in particular to thofe who have ufed a great deal of 
farinaceous nourifiment) untimely bleeding, efpeci- 
ally if carried to excels, withdraws a part of the mafs 

of 


* A remarkable cir¢umftance relating to this point is mentioned 
by Kimpf, who unfortunately is now almoft forgotten, See his 
Abhandl. von einer neuen methode di¢ hartnickigiten krankh, 
guheilen, Leipfic, we Pp: 329 
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of the blood, which in afthenia it is highly neceflary 
to fpare, | ‘and excites, befides a decompofition i in the 
mixture of the juices, a change in the proportion of 
the fluids. On the other hand, nutritive means, meat 
foups, vegetable. mucilages, repair the lofs of the 
juices, increafe the connection of the component parts 
themfelves, and defend (as is the cafe in the flux in 
regard to the ufe of vegetable mucilages, falap root, 
&c,) the folids freed from their coating, the internal 
fkin of the inteftinal canal from lefion, and its confe- 
quences, inflammation, and gangrene. ‘This may 
_ ferve for illuftrating what has been faid. 

We mutt ftrengthen, by tocat Means, thofe 
organs moft attacked; fuch, for example, as the 
lungs, the ftomach, the organ of the fkin, As many 
difeafes attack this organ at the fame time, there is no 
better method than by ftrengthening it to defend the 
grganization, in general, from the ravage of difeafe, 
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hi ee 


CHAPTER VIL 


PROLONGING FEEBLE LIFE IN THE SO CALLED INe. 
RE CURABLE STATES. 


ine § 5x7 : 
WITHOUT farther enquiry, mn ARH the pee 


meaning of the terms, curable and incurable, as ap- 
plied to difeafe, (§, 13.) we fhalk, confider. cer- 
tain {tates, where the phyfician can undertake nothing 
definitive; where it is impoffible for him to attack 
the difeafe by the direé&t method, and where. he ac- 
complifhes his object, if he can maintain life fora cer- 
tain period, and leffen, the moft urgent painful affec- 
tions. Under fuch circumftances, a radical cure can 
not be effected, as the feeble life would be extinguith- 
ed before the difeafe could be overcome. The empi- 
ric in many cafes is fuccefsful, becaufe a far greater 
fum of the vital principle, than what could be fupr 
pofed from external figns, is often concealed in the 
~ body, and the regular practitioner who does not ven- 
ture to employ fuch defperate remedies, may fome- 
' times lofe a patient of this kind; but in moft cafes, 
the latter by this moderate method, gains time ta 
examine with more accuracy, the vital power, fo that 
he can treat the difeafe in the direét method, with 
greater certainty; and by thefe means, inftead of one 
patient, whom he innocently lofes, faves a hundred 
whom the fool hardy empiric would have deftroyed. 


fs 
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Tt requires a very high degree of acutenefg, to eftablith: 
a balance between the exifting vital ftrength, and the: 
activity. of the means which leflen it in a certain de- 
gree; to determine this degree with the greateft. pros. 
bability, and, in general, to diftinguith real from ap- 
parent debility... ; 

Even in the higheft degree of the mott malignant dif- 
eafes, it 1s improper for people to dwell too much on: 
the idea of incurablenefs, left all hope fhould be loft, 
which would difcourage the phyfician, and make him. 
overlook thofe means, different from the common 
practice, which might relieve his patient. Even thofe 
maladies which, according to theory .and experience,, 
muft be declared incurable, we ought not always to 
confider as defperate. While we employ every means, 
in our power for leffening the fufferings of the patient, 
the hope, though perhaps deceitful, of being able to. 
remove them,. and to maintain life, will affift us 
greatly in our exertions. 

To maintain the vital principle in fufficient ftrength, 
is the chief object of the phyfician; but while we in- 
creafe the activity of that principle-by the exciting 
-method, we muft never neglect to attend.to the im- 
pediments. by which it 1s prevented from expanding 
itfelf... This obfervation will teach us, that. we cannot 
always employ the ftimulating method, and that even. 

the gaftric mode of treatment,  notwithftanding the 
~ afthenic ftate, muft sometimes be combined with it. - 
In employing the exciting method, we afcertain by 
obferyation, whether or not there is a deficiency of 
re-action or futceptibility of. irritation; whether the 
vital principle 1s. weakened or only opprefied. We 
mutt then take-care, that irritability be not immode,~ 


rately 
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rately increafed, which would: haften the confumption 
of life; and that a concealed morbid predifpofition) 
be not called forth, or new difeafes and affe@tions be 
excited. | 

When life is feeble, every thing which increafes this 
weaknefs muft be avoided; fuch as great activity of 
the body or the mind, evacuation of every kind, and 
particularly bleeding, except in particular cafes. 

Such is the ftate which we have here to take into 
confideration, To remove the caufes, may perhaps 
be impoffible. We rejoice over every day, and every 
hour that’ we ward off death in fuch a helplefs ftate ; 
and we often fee the impoffibility of faving the patient. 
All that can be done, 1s to leffen the pain, and miti- - 
gate the moft violent fymptoms. This is the ftate of 
great age, when the powers begin to be loft under in- 
curable marafmus; or in confumption, attended with 
ulcerated lungs, where organic lefion exits. 


§ 518. 


Nothing is a greater enemy to the maintenance of 
feeble life, than tranfitions from one extreme to ano- 
ther; laying afide old habits, leaving a climate or place 
‘to which one has been long accuftomed. The irri- 
tation occafioned by great changes, is highly prejudi- 
cial to the debilitated. Even pernicious habits, in- 
falubrious air, &c. muft be abandoned with great 
caution. We mutt not be too ready to believe that 
we can in all cafes cure debilitated patients, merely 
by removing them to a founder climate, by fuddenly 
purifying the air in their apartments, or by changing 
their mode of life: nay, great care ought rather to. 
be taken that we do not thereby haften their end. 

(§ 475+) 


~~ 
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{§ 475.) Unfortunate deception! —The phyfician 13° _ 
eften tempted to fubject his patients to fuch changes ~ 
from which he expects a cure. He ought rather to 
maintain the hope of his patient, that he may thereby 
accomplifly the object of his wifhes. 


§ 519. 

In treating this ftate, we remark two principal in- 
dications: 1. To retard the confumption of the vital 
principle. 2. To mitigate the moft urgent affec- 
tions. 

1. [oO RETARD THE CONSUMPTION OF THE Vis 
TAL PRINCIPLE. | 


¥ $20. . 

When we have it not in our power to {top the rolling 

wheel, we perhaps may be able to retard it, and to 

leffen its‘velocity. We cannot prevent the progrefs 

of the malady ; but we may retard it, fo that life will 

end later than it would have done, without the in- 
tervention of art; and this even is of fome value. 


§ 521. 

1. WE MUST ENDEAVOUR TO LESSEN THE TOO 
GREAT ACTIVITY OF THE VITAL PRINCIPLE, 
a) By rest. (§ 488.) Many people may pro- 
Jong their exiftence for feveral years, if they adopt a 
lefs active mode of life. Every thing that interrupts 
re{t; every thing that gives too great ftimulus to the 
body or the mind, muft be removed. Thus in vio- 
lent inflammatory difeafes, where there is lefion of im- 
portant organic parts, as for example, ulcerated lungs, 
reft and tranquility are highly neceflary. b) B 

| ¥ 
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ib) By MEANS FOR LESSENING IMMODERATE IR4. 
‘RITABILITY. Thefe means are either dire@ly sEpa~ 
TIVE Of TEND TO PROMOTE A DERIVATION. To the 
former belong: the fo called anti<{pafmodics, the. tepid: 
bath, narcotic medicines, opiates. The ufe of thefe’ 
has been pointed out already. Among the latter are 


Jocal ftimulants, which: by the greater irritability ex- 
cited in fome organs,: leflen the irritability of others. 


(§ 394) 
§ 522. . 


. WE MUST ENDEAVOUR TO MAINTAIN THE AC- 
TIVITY OF THE VITAL PRINCIPLE IN THAT DE- 
GREE WHICH IS NECESSARY FOR THE DURATION OF 
LIFE. , 

When the action of the Ape principle is weak, the 
impediments to its activity {till increafe. On account. 
of too weak reforption and abforption, crudities‘and 
foreign matters are more and more accumulated; the 
blood which is deftitute of fufficient vitality, flag- 
nates and forms congeftions; the accumulated ftag- 
nant, and not fufficiently animated juices begin in 
part to die: their union is diffolved, and there arifes 
corruption of every kind, and acridities as the firft 
degree of corrupted fermentation has taken place. 
By the ftimulus of the foreign matters or of the fluids, 
corrupted by the fefamtida of their admixture, the 
folids alfo are attacked, and rupture of the internal 
fkin of the inteftinal canal, relaxation of the mufcles, 
and fibres, &c. A change alfo takes place in the 
folids, according as the vital principle is more or lefs 
withdrawn Bot them. Such a ftate increafes in pro- 
portion as the ingacnce of the animating vital prin- 


ciple 
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ciple is leffened; the natural warmth difappears ; the 
juices are dielvell; the foft and fkinny parts are me- 
chanically injured, and the whole organization is de- 
- ftroyed. When the body becomes unfufceptible of 
life, it is a dead mafs. The tranfitions in this ftate 
are, in general, not fudden; thefe changes take place 
only by degrees. Though their progreffive courfe can 
no longer be ftopped, it is however fometimes poffi- 
ble by’art to retard their progrefs. We muft en- 
deavour to retard the decreafe of the vital principle 
in individual organs, and in particular to prevent, as 
long as poffible, the unequal dftribution of it, and 
even when this cannot be done, to maintain life at 
leaft in the principal organs for a certain period. 


$523. . 

In general, the influence of the animating principle 
withdraws itfelf firft from thofé external organs which 
are at a diftance from the principal puree of life. 
- The extremities become cold, and in particular the 
feet lofe their mufcular power, and power of motion; 
the activity of the organs of the fkin decreafes, and 
abforption and excretion by the veffels of the fkin are 
carried on in a more fluggifh manner. It is of great 
- benefit, therefore, for old people to keep their feet 
warm; and on this account ftimulants-applied to the 
{kin contribute fo much to prolong life, as they excite 
~ the activity of the organ of the fkin. Hence friction 
is an excellent mean for exciting and maintaining. this 
activity. (§ 447.) — 

With the decreafe of life, we-obferve a ants of 
activity in the principal organs: the lungs, the fto- _ 
mach, and brain; fhortnefs of breath, deficient di- 
Dd aoe ate x SertOn, 
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geftion, weaknefs of memory, from the vital prin- 
ciple being leffened in the organ of the foul. The 
caufes of this ftate are indeed infuperable, when the 
organic parts themfelves are injured, partly by me- 
chanic lefion, and partly by lofs of fufceptibility for 
the vital principle ; but we muft endeavour to check, 
as far as poflible, the progrefs of this mechanic lefion, 
partly by ftrengthening the vital principle, and partly 
by, ftrengthening the organization. An inftance of 
this is afforded by the decreafing animation of the or- 
gan of digeftion. In that cafe we muft give a {mallet - 
quantity of food; but for that reafon, it muft be 
gently {timulating and nutritive; the activity of digef-. 
tion muft be pei le by moderate ftimulants, and 
particularly wine. 


§ 524. 
When the vital principle in incurable difeafes is 
‘unequally diftributed, there arife, through the unfit- 
nefs of individual organs for animation, obftructions, 
congeftions, and in general a morbid irritability in 
thofe parts which contain a far greater quantity of the 
vital principle, by which means the corruption of one 
is communicated to another, and the ftill completely 
’ animated organs are confumed by too great irritabili- 
ty. We muft therefore endeavour to keep life gene~ 
rally diftributed throughout the body; to remove the 
debility of individual organs by tonics, and to difperfe 
obftructions. We muft endeavour alfo by the uni- 

form action of external ftimulants to maintain the 
general activity of the vital principle. To this head 
belong the means for maintaining and reftoring the, na- 
tural heat of the body. 


§ 5256 
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§ 525: 

We accomplih this end : 
(a) By A MODERATE EXERTION OF THE 
Powers. For this reafon Heropicus by mode- 
rate bodily exercife was able to prolong feveral years 
the lives of debilitated perfons. A moderate exertion 
of thofe organs which have loft in regard to the in- 
fluence of the vital power will be the fitteft for this 
purpofe. This exercife, according to the nature of 
the exifting powers, is either ative or paffive. The 
degree of the exertion muft be proportioned to the 
exifting powers; it muft never be carried fo far as.to 
fatigue and exhauft ; nor be continued too long, and 
mutt be leffened when it has effected a greater activity 
of the vital principle. The powers are by far too weak 
to endure for a long time the a¢tion of {timulants. 

(6) By MODERATE EXERTION OF THE POWERS 
IN INDIVIDUAL ORGANS. This increafed activity 
excites, by means of the confenfus, the general activity 
of life in the other organs. As for example, the 
activity excited in the organ of the foul by agreeable 
_mental ftimulants animates the whole organization ; 
the activity of the organs of the nerves, increafed by 
nervous {timulants, wine, ether, &c. _diffufes general 
life throughout the whole frame. 

The happy influence of agreeable mental ftimulants. 
in regard to the prolongation of life, in all cafes of 
debility, requires our particular attention. Cheerful 
nefs and peace of mind; the foft fenfations of love, 
joy, and hope 5 and the great life-prolonging power of 
the animating paffions, belong to this head. It 1s not 
impoffible by roufing thefe animating sae to pro= 
long feeble life. 

D d 2 (¢) By 
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(c) BY THE APPLICATION OF EXTERNAL AND 
INTERNAL STIMULANTS TO THE ORGAN OF THE 
skin. As by thefe we increafe the activity of the 
organs of the fkin, we increafe at the fame time the 
activity of other organs. Hence the great ‘action of - 
ftimulants on the fkin; veficatories, the cautery, 
friction, the application of external heat by warm 
bodies ‘brought in contact with the fkin. Internal 
means alfo have an action on the organ of the fkin to 
increafe perfpiration, by which the natural warmth of 
the body is exalted, and its activity increafed.. The 
choice of thefe means depends on the ftate of the vital 
principle and the organization—I flatter myfelf, that 
by the preceding obfervations the reader will be 
enabled to determine in what cafes heating or fpirituous 
and antimonial medicines ought to be ctoplayed for 
promoting this end, and how far they may be com- 
bined with cooling or narcotic fubftances. 

(d) BY EXALTING THE ACTIVITY OF SEVERAL 
ORGANS AT THE SAME TIME. For this purpofe 
external and internal ftimulants muft be combined: 
moderate exercife and the ufe of wine, cutaneous 
{timulants and internal ftimulants of the ftomach. 


§ ea6" 


In this cafe it will be moft proper to increafe the 
aclivity of the organs in proportion as it is more 
generally excited, and the lefs it increafes irritability 
beyond the natural degree. No means are fitter for 
accomplifhing what is here required than the general 
tepid bath, as it reftores, in an eminent degree, the 
natural warmth of the body, and renders the activity 
of the vital principle general (§ 453.) 
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§ 527- wie 


To maintain feeble life in the prefent ftate, it is 
particularly neceflary to ftrengthen the chief organs of 
life ; becaufe to thefe organs the vital principle has 
the greateft attachment, and we are taught by ex- 
perience, that men whofe ftomach or lungs are only 
in a tolerable good condition can drag out life for a 
long time, notwithftanding their afthenic ftate in other 
refpects and the lefion of other organs. Of how much 
importance, therefore, to thofe afflicted with difeafe 
are cleanlinefs and pure air; how much depends on 
nourifhment, &c. 
§ 529. | 
In the higheft ftate of debility life depends on 
external excitement, which muft be increafed, beyond 
the ufual degree; the infenfibility is fo great, that the 
ufual ation of internal powers is not able to put the 
vital principle into fufficient activity. In this ftate 
the prefervation of life is merely the work ofart. The » 
perceptible activity of life often difappears at the mo- 
ment when the action of artificial ftimulants is fuf- _ 
pendéd. Sometimes ftimulants exceedingly violent 
are requifite to accomplifh this end. In this high 
ftate of afthenia, where there is a deficiency of the 
vital principle, this principle itfelf may thereby be 
foon exhaufted. Such violent ftimulants, therefore, 
ftriétly fpeaking, are means which fhorten life, and 
confequently counteract what we are endeavouring to 
accomplifh ; but as a life without activity, without 
enjoyment, may be confidered as no life, the appli- 
cation of thefe violent ftimulants may be admitted to 
| Dd 3 reftore, 
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re{tore, at leaft for a fhort time, the full activity of 
life ; for even this, were it only for a moment, may 
be ufeful to fociety, The reader may here call to 
mind the anecdote of Muley Moluch (§ 314.) 


§$ 530. 

* Among thefe violent ftimulants we may include 
forced activity of the organ of the foul by means of 
the paffions, Thus ardent love is faid to have pro- 
longed the life of a dying bride, till the appearance of 
the abfent bridegroom; and when fhe beheld him, 
the excefs of her joy enabled her to open her pale lips 
to addrefs a few words to him, though fhe had been 
before totally incapable of fpeech. To this head be- 
long alfo nervous ftimulants. The lives of dying per- 
fons may be prolonged by wine, ether, mufk, &c. 
External ftimulants contribute towards the fame end; 
as friction, veficatories, bathing, and in general all 
the means wfed for exciting natural warmth. 


| § 531. 

Where there is great vital debility, the continuance 
of artificial ftimulants is indifpenfable, becaufe on 
theie life depends (§ 377.) We muft therefore main- 
tain calefacients (§ 444.) ; and the external and inter- 
nal excitement muft be repeated in fuch a proportion, 
that when the action of one ceafes, a new one may be 
applied. Now fince with the fill progreffive decreafe 
of the vital principle, fufceptibility of irritation is 
more and more loft, the*ftimulants mutt be increafed 
and exalted; the dofes of wine or mufk muft be en- 
larged, the external heat increafed, &c. : 


§ 532. 
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§ 532. 
In various incurable ftates, the organic parts lofe 
their coherence and due admixture ; their component 
parts are feparated the more they are deprived of 
animating influence. There are two ftates of difeafed 
organization: either a feparation of the mixture and 
connection of the folids and fluids, relaxation and 
leflened elafticity and folution of the juices, or a 
deficiency of the fluids, deficcation, too great denfenefs 
and brittlenefs of the vefiels. 

In the firft cafe we muft employ bracing, tonic 
remedies. Cinchona in large dofes, camphor and 
mineral acids, may here be employed with propriety ; 
alfo ftimulants which by their aftringent quality 


brace up the relaxed fibres and exalt the vital activity, — 


in order that a certain retardation, at leaft, or a paufe 

of the operation of the commencing animal fermenta- 

tioh er corruption, as far as fuch can be admitted in 

a living body, may be effected. Hence the beneficial 
effects of employing cold as a ftimulant in putrid 

fevers. omentations of wine and other fpirituous , 
liquors are proper for accomplifhing the fame end. 
_ All thefe are means for maintaining feeble life in the 
{tate above defcribed. i 


§ 533- : 

“A different mode of treatment is required in the 
fecond ftate of difeafed organization, whereby the 
leffened influence of the vital principle, deficcation of 
the body and rigidity of the fibres, ftill increafe, by 
which the organization is rendered unfit for animation, 


as in‘old age. We mutt here endeavour tg overcome 
Dd A the 
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the evil by the emollient, moiftening method. To 
this head belong’ tepid baths, warm fomentations, 
_cataplafms of emollient herbs, moderate exercife, 
motion, rather of the paffive kind, gentle friction, the 
moift vapour of warm fluids, the evaporation of animals 
newly killed, into the bodies of which the hardened 
parts are to be Jaid; the fteam of warm bread, with | 
which Democritus procured a refpite for his own 
life; the application of local emollients, fuch as oil 
and greafe to the fkin, or in the form of injeétions ; 
the ule of mild foftening nourifhment, milk, meat 
foups, vegetable mucilages, the internal ufe of freth 
Ole ites . : 

This ftate of the organization indicates that the 
activity of the vital principle onthe organization is 
to be maintained, and admits ftimulants not ap- 
plicable in the firft difeafed ftate of the organization, 
becaufe they promote folution of the juices. In the 
prefent cafe, therefore, veficatories, electricity, &c. 
are proper. Alfo means for promoting a derivation : 
bathing the feet, the cautery, which in the former 
{tate increafes fometimes the feparation’ of the fluids, 
and confequently fhortens life.- This 1s the cafe in 
many kinds of dropfy, by.the application of vefica- 
tories, which fometimes produce a violent exhaufting, 
evacuation of the fluids, which affords indeed a tem- 
porary relief, but fhortens life. Thus nature, by the 
difcharge of water from the feet, effects a derivation 
from the breaft and upper parts of the body, which 
gives great relief to the patient. But this, in general, 
is the confequence of great folution of the juices, of 
relaxation and lefion in the fibres. Hence veficatories 

in 
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in this ftate occafion the moft violent inflammation, 
and in a fhort time even gangrene. 


§ 534- 

_ When the organic parts have fuffered fefans great 
caution is neceflary in the application of this method, 
that injury may not be occafioned by excitement, and — 
that the organization may not be weakened by leffen- 
ing the neceffary vital activity. -In this ftate, every 
thing almoft depends on the regimen. Sometimes no 
medicines can with certainty be applied, and nothing 
more can be done but to avert pernicious influences as 
much as poffible, and to remove every thing that in- 
creafes irritability. 

Under organic Jefion, in this ftate, we underftand the 
deftruction of organic parts; feparation of their ad- 
mixture or the lofs of their fubftance. Inftances of 
organic lefion are a high degree of inflammation, gan- 
grene, caries of the ae cancer, {chirrous {wellings ; ; 
alfo the before mentioned cafe of the dropfy, where irri- 
tation, by means of veficatories is fo pernicious. Under 
fuch circumftances the prolongation of life requires : 

1. GENERAL TRANQUILLITY, peace of mind, a fi- 
tuation free from interruption, and the guarding againft 
violent bodily motion. Hence in phthifipneumony, 
where one of the chief vital organs is expofed to 
-deftruction, violent motion is prejudicial, and tends to ~ 
fhorten life. | 

2. SEDATIVE, IRRITATION-LESSENING MEDICINES. 
Thefe are employed different ways. 

(a) GENERALLY, for leffening | the herrea 
irritability of the organization in general, By thefe 
means the great irritability, and the determination of 
the juices towards the injured organs 1s leffened. 

(o) Locatry, 


w 
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(b) Locatiy, applied chiefly to the fuffering organ. 
To this head, belong, in particular, external means, 
which in a high ftate of afthenia are much more 
certain in their effect than internal. Who is: not 
acquainted with the utility of opiates and mercurial 
remedies, applied externally for internal and external 
inflammation ? 

_(¢) AS MEANS FOR PRODUCING A DERIVATION 
applied on a remote organ in order to leffen thereby 
the too great irritability of thé fuffering organs. This 
is a method highly beneficial, and attended with great 
certainty. To this head belong bathing the feet, 
veficatories, the cautery, friction. Stimulants may be 
applied in this manner, with great certainty, as by the 
irritability excited in other organs, that of the fuffering 
organs is leflened. | | 


§ 535. 


An important method of leffening immoderate 
activity of the vital principle, particularly in individual 
organs, 1s TOENDEAVOUR TO GIVE TO THIS ACTIVITY — 
MORE DIFFUSION, MORE ROOM FOR ACTING IM. 
The gteater the number of the organs which partici- 
pate in this activity, the more extenfive it atts, 
and the more it lofes in regard to that pernicious in- 
tenfive action, which gives reafon to apprehend the 
deftruction of the immodetately ftimulated organ. 
This is particularly the cafe when fuch immoderate 
excitability relates to an organ highly fenfible, and ab- 
folutely neceflary for the duration of life; as for example, 
the lungs, the ftomach; the confequences are inflam- 
mation, fuppuration, decompofition of organic parts. 
This leffening of the intenfive immoderate activity of 
the vital principle is effected. 

9 | (a) By 
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Ya) By A GENERAL MODE OF TREATMENT: the 

application of the ufual means for leflening irrita- 

bility ; air which contains lefs oxygen, the tepid 
bath, medicines that promote perfpiration. 

(4) By ExcITING OTHER ORGANS by which the 
vital activity is more diffufed. Veficatories, therefore, 
are proper for this purpofe. 

According to this method immoderate attivity of 
the organ of the foul.as leffened by phyfical remedies ; 
bathing, changed temperature of the air, exercife, 8c. | 
Immoderate activity excited in the organ of the foul 
by violent paffions may be leffened by giving the 
paffionate emotions more room to be diffufed. 

This pra¢tical indication may ferve to illuftrate the 
utility of ftimulants applied to the organ of the fkin, 
‘in order to effect a derivation of the noxious im- 
moderate irritability of the interior organs to the ex- 
ternal, In phthifipneumony therefore, during the 
whole difeafe veficatories kept in a ftate of fuppuration 
ate of fuch benefit to leffen the cough and expe¢tora- 
tion, and to promote fleep. 


§ 5 36, 

If the malady be incurable, we may contribute a 
great deal to the prolongation of life, by {paring and 
maintaining the powers as much as poffible; by care- 
fully guarding, on the one hand, againft every thing 
that debilitates fhe powers, according to what has been 
already faid, and by continually endeavouring on the 
other to repair what has been loft. It is fometimes, 
however, exceedingly difficult to effect this reparation, 
either.on account of the great weaknefs of the vital 
principle, when antes n and nutrition are confe- 

quently | 
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quently carried on in a very weak manner, or on ac- 
count of the organic lefion of organs deftined for re- 
ceiving and preparing the nourifhment, as for example _ 
in the ee of {cirrhofities of the ftomach or of alocked 
jaw. In thefe ftates we muft endeavour to exalt the 
a@tivity of the vital principle by ftimulants, and 
thereby to promote affimilation and nutrition ; or to 
remove the lefion of the organic parts, and, in the laft 
place, to prepare the nutritive matter in fuch a man- 
ner that notwithftanding thefe impediments it may 
be received and affimilated 1n a certain meafure, and 
when it cannot be introduced into the body in the 
ufual manner, we may accomplifh our object by various 
other methods (§ 482.) | 


Soares 

Arr isareal pabulum vite, nourifhing and ftrengthen- 
ing (§ 53.) Nutritive matter is conveyed to us alfo 
. through the atmofphere, and from this principle we 
may explain why animals without further nourif{hment 
can exift longer in one kind of air than in another. Too 
dry air, overcharged with caloric or oxygen, confumes 
quicker than moift air mixed with more hydrogen. It 
is hydrogen that contains the nutritive parts in the 
atmofphere. Plants may be preferved a long time in 
water without earth, and in meift air they may be 
kept frefh a confiderable time, even when feparated 
from their roots ; whereas in dry hot air they would 
foon die. In the like manner during rainy weather 
they may be maintained frefh at the window, though 

a drop of rain does not touch them. 
~The refult that may thence be drawn for our prefent 
purpofe cannot be unimportant in regard to the air to 
which 
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which patients are expofed. In the moft incurable 
difeafes we may, by thefe means, contribute to pro- 
long life, either by expofing the patient to air proper 
- for him without doors, or caufing him to inhale in his 
apartment an artificial gas of the fame kind, With 
_ which the whole chamber may be filled. (§ 465.) In | 
this procefs, attention muft be paid to the principles 
already laid down. With this view the hydrogen may 
be increafed, and according to the ftate of the irrita- 
bility, whether deficient or in excefs, may be mixed 
with more or lefs oxygen. 

In many difeafes this purpofe perhaps might be 
an{wered by a machine, contrived for pouring out a 
confiderable quantity of water, which would increafe the 
oxygen of the air without injuring its purity. ‘This 
procefs cannot be fupplied by warm vapour, which in- 
deed renders the air damp, but leffens its purity, is at 
the fame time highly foftening and relaxing, increafes 
the heat'and uneafy fenfations, and calls forth too vio- 
lent perfpiration. How refrefhing and animating, on 
the other hand, is the air in the Heipiboatliged of a 
water-fall. Cold water has the ereatett tendency to 
purify the air. Neither can the ies of this experiment 
be fupplied by bathing, becaufe the hydrogen in con- 
junction with the eile component parts of atmofpheric 
air exercifes a totally different ation on the furface 
- of the body, and befides this is free in ey the 
lungs. 


§ 538. 


I fhall here offer a few obfervations on the regimen 
of thofe means which haye an influence on the i ima= 
gination. 
: The 
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The great influence of the power of thought on 
the phyfical part of mah, and its connection, how- 
ever inexplicable, with the vital principle, have been 
mentioned before, (§ 85. § 208.) alfo the confenfus 
~ in which the organ of the foul ftands with the other 
organs; and we know alfo of how great importance 
the free or unimpeded aétion of the powers of the 
foul, and even their deficient or higher cultivation, are 
in regard to the afthenic ftate. (§ 227. § 490.) On 
thefe obfervations we may found the method of main- 
taining feeble life by means which exercife an action 
on thefe higher powers. This pfychologic method is 
founded both on our knowledge of man in general, 
and on obfervations on individuals refpecting their 
pall ions, temperament, character, fituation, connec- 
tions, and relations, compared with their bodily ftate, 
and the manner in which they are affected by all thefe 
things. Here then is a ftrong thread by which the 
already half torn thread of life may be ftill maintained 
for a confiderable time. 

To tranquillite the mind, and fupprefs all violent 
paffions, is the chief object to be attended to in the 
treatment of patients. The phyfician, however, muft 
be acquainted with the peculiarities of his patients, 
as there are many in whom the moft violent paffions 
are excited by the moft trifling things. The great 
activity excited in the organ of the-foul by the’ vio- 
lent impreffions of paffion, we muft endeavour to lef+ 
fen partly by moral and partly by phyfical means. We 
muft give to the paffiohate emotions more diffufion ; 
we muft endeavour to direct the attention of the pa- 
tient to other objects, to combine the exifting paffion 
with other ideas, which may leffen its impreffion. To 

change 
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change the exifting ideas by others requires great 
caution: in a high degree of afthenia, in particular, 
the patient ought never to be fubjeéted to fuch a di- 
rect method of cure, 

In many cafes it is of leaned merely to o Waae the 
violence of the paffion, and far better than to fupprefs 
it. A paffion moderated in this manner is often the 
Jaft anchor to which life adheres. 

While we leffen the irritability of the organization 
by fedatives that occafion a derivation, we muft at the 
fame time lower the too exalted irritability of the or- 
gan of the foul, the confequence of which will be, 
that the action of mental ftimulants will be lefs vio- 
Tent. 

To maintain a certain activity of the foul is an ex- 
cellent mean for prolonging life, and by which the vi- 
tal principle will be kept longer in activity, and in 
fufficient activity, than by any other means. This 
activity tends more to promote life, when it has a 
certain object. Thus the life of old people is extended - 
by their care for futurity, by building and colleGing 
for their pofterity. How many, even at the point of . 
death, have been retained in life a confiderable time, 
by an anxious defire of completing fome particular 
bufinefs. The application of this circumftance to our 
prefent method 1s eafy. 

The chief point here depends on the activity of ani- | 
mating exertion; and. therefore agreeable as well as 
difagreeable paffions may contribute to maintain life 
as foon as the object of the paffion interefts the foul ; 
- that is to fay, is capable of putting it into a certain, 
degree of activity. Thus dying perfons have been 
kept in le two days bY. reyenge. , We mutt not, 

however 


- 
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however, confound with thefe the deprefling paffions 
which leffen the activity of the foul: fuch as fear and 
care. | 
More beneficial to life are the agreeable animating 
paffions, whether the obje& of their exertion be 
agreeable in itfelf, or have merely an individual agree- 
ablenefs. How ftrongly is our exiftence fupported, 
even under the greateft bodily debility, by the arm of 
hope. Avarice, without confidering it in a moral 
point of view, isthe caufe of ftrong life to thofe who 
are actuated by it. -It increafes with increafing age, 
and enchains to the earth the laft melancholy days of 
man. It is fufficiently flrong to keep the foul in com- 
plete activity ; and its action, the more exclufive it is, 
acts with the greater violence, and fixes life as it were, 
to one point, that is money. Thofe, therefore, who 
in {uch an afthenic ftate, as that now under confide- 
ration, fhould attempt “by violent remedies. to cure 
or fupprefs the paffion of avarice, would purfue very 
bad means for prolonging the lives of their patients. ~ 
Paffions which excite an agreeable activity of the 
foul, either by ideas of the prefent or of the future, 
ferve in a particular manner to the prolongation of life. 
Joy and love are thefe guardian angels. Thefe 
agreeable paflions, however, muft be excited in fuch 
a degree as not to be prejudicial to life; the tranfi- 
tions from the one to the other muft be gentle, and 
attended with no agitation or furprife. Joy exercifes 
a {trengthening action, as it multiplies the ftimuli on 
the organ of the foul; either exalts the mind by the 
placid tranfition from one idea to another, or by an al- 
ternation. of moderate ftimuli of different kinds main- 
tains an ne void of all ftraining. Nothing can 
furpafs 
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- furpafs the ftimulant of love, in which fo many agree- 

able paffions are united. When it does not degenes 
rate into extravagance, It gives employment to the 
foul, through a wide field of ideas; extends life 
through a hope of poffeffing the beloved object; and 
in the pofleffion of it, gives it a new ftimulus, while 
the with for a longer continuation of thefe joys, ten- 
der attachment to the beloved objedt, and the habit 
of fuch a peaceful tranquil life in the circle of love and 
friendfhip, contribute greatly to the prolongation of 
our exiftence, and as it were detain us longer in this 
world of joy. 

But even thofe paffions which rife to enthufiafm, 
and which fill the mind with ardent and emulous zeal, 
provided the vital principle is not too much weak-- 
ened, nor the organs irreparably injured, may, by 
their great excitement, overcome thofe impediments 
which confine vital activity, and thus effect a cure in 
the moft obftinate difeafes: of this we have fufficient 
inftances. But when the vital principle is weakened 
and depreffed, and the organs are irreparably injured, 
fuch violent excitement would put the principle of life 
into an incredible degree of activity, confidering the_ 
ftate in other refpects, fo that the patients would per- 
form the labours of power and ftrength, as in their 
found days, but the vital principle would by thefe | 
means be exhaufted, and the end of life haftened. 

The power of the human mind is great, and much 
may be effeéted by refolution in regard to the body. 
This refolution, however little man may be matter of’ 
his own life, can contribute a great deal towards pro- 
longing his exiftence. To this head belongs the refo- 
lution of fubmitting to difagreeable privation from 
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things prejudicial to life and health; to ufe unpleafant 
food; to endure painful operations, when neceffary ; 
to undertake, on purpofe, tirefome mental labours ; 
to ftruggle continually againft impediments, and thus | 
to har den both the aii and the body. It 1s a great 
point in the art of prolonging life, to become mafter of 
one’s difeafed fenfations, by firmnefs and refolution *. 
Men often fhorten their lives by too delicate habits. 
In the incurable ftate, a refpite for life may be expected 
_ by this refolution. It may be carried to a great ex- 
tent, and by its means a man may often perform 1 in- 
cr pate things, though a little enthufiafm may be > 
fometimes combined with it. We have inftances of 
meén, who fixed the period of their death at a certain 
. time, and who died exaétly at the day. Nay, we have 
inftances of people who, on their death being foretold 
at a certain hour, believed in the prognoftication, and 
actually fulfilled it. If men then would employ this 
fuperftition, fo apt to forbode misfortune, for fome- 
thine good, and extend in idea the boundary of their 
life to a certain remote period, might not this be a . 
mean for prolonging life ? 

How great is she Conmeenes which patients fome- 
times place in the phyfician, in médicine, and the me- 
dical art in general? Strengthened by this confidence, 
many fufferings will be relieved. It is of great 1mpor- 
tance, when the patient is convinced that his phyfician 
will fave him; or, if circumftances are fuch that a 
cure is impoffible, that he will mitigate his fufferings, 
and maintain his life as long as Roaek: | 

A certain. 
© Kant von der macht des gemiuths darch den bloffen vorfatz 
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A certain knowledge of his ftate, even if it fhould 
be unpleafant, is always better than an unfteady wa- 
vering mind, which promotes immoderate irritability, 
increafes retlefine () wakefulnefs, and uneafinefs, and 
by thefe means fhortens feeble life. In many cafes it 
is proper, even contrary to the appearance of circum- — 
fiances, to affure the patient that he is in no danger, 
as it is in other cafes, to affure him that he muft die: 
both may tend fo tranquillize the mind. A great deal, 
however, will depend on circumftances, and the ftate 
of the patient’s mind. I have feen patients under the 
doubtful hope of life, foon worn out and exhaufted ; 
while others, in the fame difeafes, who-were convinced 
that they were dying, dragged out their lives for a 
confiderable time: the latter were tranquil and refign-~ 
ed. to their fate; beheld the approach of death with a 
placid eye, and on that account, life was flowly con- 
fumed. 
In the application of mental emotions, to Sine 
ing feeble life, we muft be guided by obferving the 
‘ftate of the vital principle. In the cafe where there is 
an unnatural activity of the vital principle, and, there- 
fore, immoderate irritability, whether it be general, 
or relates merely to individual organs, the mild, and 
even the depreffing paffions mutt be employed; be- 
caufe the above affections would be pea, 95 by vio- 
.lent mental emotions. In fuch cafes, we muft em- 
ploy the agreeable; moderate mental ftimulants of hope 
and joy, hich mutt be inceflantly maintained in the 
fame degree, For even agreeable mental emotions, if 
too violent, would render. fuch a ftate worfe. ‘The 
hope of life, which accompanies confumption, and’ 
{till becomes ftrenger as the deat increafes, feems to 
Ee2 haften 
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haften the patient’s diffolution. This haftening is in- 
creafed in proportion as the hope of life is nourifhed, 
and as the patient is flattered with the promife of a 
cure. It appears as if we ought to deftroy hope, 
where it exifts as a fymptom of difeafe, and on the 
other hand, to endeavour to excite courage and hope, in 
difeafes which are attended with depreffion and fear. 
Dr. Falconer, therefore, in his treatife on the influ- 
ence of the paffions in difeafes, afks whether in the 
-firft attacks we might not fubftitute fear, in the room 
of hope, with advantage to the patient. Darwin * 
relates a very PALA ES cafe of a confumptive patient 
in confirmation of this idea. 

In the other ftate, where there is a deficiency of the 
requifite vital activity, by which the duration of life 
is fhortened through want of excitement, the liy ely 
patfions muft be employed ; hope in its full-activit , ; 
joy, and, in general, fuch emotions of the mind as 
excite a great activity of the powers of the imagina- 
tion. 


1]. MITIGATION OF THE MOST URGENT atte: 
§ 539- 


In fuch cafes, when no radial cure can be attempted, 
great relief may be procured to the patient by mitigat- 
ing the moft urgent affections, and freeing him from 
pain and uneafinels. The exertions of the phyfician 
for this purpofe will tend greatly to tranquillize the 
patient, and to infpire him with confidence. In moft 
difeafes, however, very little can be attempted, in re- 
eard to individual parts, againft moft affections, and 
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‘much lefs can they be entirely removed. Such a 
mode of cure, in general, would betray the utmoft 
empiricifm. But the attempt of the phyfician. to free 
his patient from a painful affection is highly flat- 
tering to him; and by the application of the means 
for mitigating a certain uneafy fenfation, he feels great 
relief were it only in imagination. Sometimes the 
phyfician has to remove fome peculiarly dangerous 
fymptom, before he can apply a general mode of cure. 
Sometimes the difeafed ftate of fome individual or- 
gan is fo violent that the mitigation of it can prolong 
life. Sometimes the faving or at leaft refpiting life 
for a certain period depends on removing the moft 
urgent affections. In malignant fevers, the art of the 
phyfician can, in this manner, avert death, by prevent- 
ing the return of a new attack. Opium, cinchona, 
mufk, volatile falts, ether, and wine, are the moft. 
effectual remedies; alfo mental ftimulants, by which 
the phyfician endeavours to carry the patient paft the 
fatal period, and to fufpend lethargy or cramp. In this 
period courage muft be united with prudence; but a 
diftinétion muft be made between real and apparent 
vital debility. While the phyfician is endeavouring to 

~ remove the moft urgent affections, the real caufe of 
the difeafe will often manifeft itfelf to his obfervation. 
But the phyfician can never be too much cautioned 
_againft the empiric mode of cure which is employed 
merely in. removing the fymptoms, and which, for 
each attack, has in readinefs a remedy. It is a moft 
fameful degradation of the art; it bewilders our 
nofology with a number of difeafes which are nothing 
elfe than individual fymptoms ; affigns to each a parti- 
celar mode of cure; collects ufelefs {pecifics, and de- 
Er ery celves 
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ceives by 1 improper remedies, which indeed relieve at 
firft individual affections, but leave the malady uns 
_ cured, or rather prevent all poffibility of a cure. By 
‘ fuch a method we deviate far from nature; though 
fimplicity, according to the great Boerhaave, is the 
feal of truth. 

The patient unacquainted with the effence of the . 
healing art, requires, indeed, a palliation for each 
fymptom, under an idea that the difeafe has its feat ex- 
_aétly in thofe parts by which he fuffers moft. In vain 
does the phyfician endeavour to convince him that. 
thefe individual fymptoms are merely the confequence 
of the general morbid ftate, and that they will difap- 
pear in proportion as art 1s able to remove the general 
difeafed ftate ; that the real phyfician muft not cure 
according to fymptoms, but according to the caufes ; 
and that in this manner only it 1s poffible to afford 
real relief, or to cure any individual fufferings. In fuch 
cafes the phyfician may employ fome harmlefs reme- 
dies for individual affeGtions, in order to humour the 
patient, and. give him a little confolation. 

But there are many difeafes where fomething may 
and muft be done in regard to individual. affections, 
provided the phyfician poffeffes practical acutenefs and 
proceeds with caution. Thefe palliatives may be em- 
ployed with more certainty when one is acquainted 
with the caufes and nature of the difeafe, fo that the 
treatment may in every thing be agreeable to the ge- 
neral fyftem of healing; fuch fymptomatic remedies are 
required when an individual organ fuffers in particular; 
but a great deal depends on the kind of medicine 
proper to be employed. 

I thall 
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J hall here endeavour to gvie an account of. the 
palliatiyes proper for being employed in. a few. of the 
moft urgent cafes, and which, when no radical cure 4s 
poffible, may afford fome relief, and therefore contri 
bute not a little towards procuring a refpite for life. _ 

paix carne 

Pan, 

Pain ts either the confequence of too great niabe 
lity, or of a want of fufficient irritability. In the 
firft cafe the pain is occafioned by. inflammation ; in 
the fecond jit arifes from a want. of the neceffary exe 
ternal excitement, a decreafe of the ufual warmth. 

In cafe the pain arifes from an -excefs of. i irritation, 
reft, ftimulating a fourd organ to effect a derivation, 
and the application of local maint anti-inflammatory 
remedies, are to. be recommended. 

We mutt here carefully diftinguifh der ier this ex- 

cefs of irritability, which occafions pain, takes place 
where there is actual vital {trength (complete {thenia) 
or where there is vital debility (dire¢t afthenia). In 
the firft cafe, the fo called debilitating means, accerd- 
ing to the nature_of ‘the circumftances, bleeding and 
evacuants, are the only anodynes. In the-latter, the 
ineans for leflening irritation muft-be applied more lo- 
cally. We may here employ alfo narcotics, which by 
their, preponderating excitement fupprefs the exifting 
irritability, and at the fame time exalt, the powers. 

‘In cafe the pain arifes from want of excitement, 
it may be mitigated by endeavouring to apply the 
 neceflary ftimulants. Such for Sante as heat, reft, 


nourishment; or habitual SUmulants, as brandy to 


: brandy- drinkers. | 
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A deficiency of excitement may exift both where 
there is vital ftrength, and where there 1s vital de- 
bility. In the are cafe, the pain will foon be allayed 
by applying the ftimulants which are wanting; but 
in the fecond, the method for reftoring the defi- 
cient excitement mufl be longer continued, as on 
fufpending it, the return of the pain becomes more 
violent. The pain of hunger, where only indire& 
debility exifts, where the vital principle has not been 
much weakened by the continuance of this ftate, 
and before the organic parts are injured, will foon be 
allayed by the ufe of food. But in dire debility, 
where the vital principle has fuffered, the organic 
parts, as is the cafe with the ftomach from hunger, 
become injured; and therefore the application of food 
muft be continued, gradually increafing the quantity, 
to remove tke debility, and allay the pain entirely. 

In the cafe of direct debility, the exciting powers 
may be confidered as the beft anodynes : wine, opium, 
Hoffman’s anodyne fpirit, may be employed for that 
purpote. 

The general method of allaying pain is by exciting a 
general activity of the fyftem to leffen, and, as it were, _ 
diffufe the irritability accumulated in individual organs. 
By thefe means the immoderate fenfibility in the fuf- 
fering parts decreafes: we accomplith this end, 

(a) By GENERAL MEANS, which in the afthenic 
{tate increafe the activity of the vital principle, and in 
the {thenic leffen it. To the firft cafe belong the tepid 
bath, wine, opiates, fri€tion, bodily ‘exercife: to the 
fecond, the cold bath, detergents, bleeding. 

(5) By ToptcaL MEANS: Inafthenic pain, warm 
fornentations, ftimulants, veficatories, friction; in 
flaenic pain, cald Pigoonls topical bleeding. 


{c) Bx 
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(c) By‘ MEANS THAT PRODUCE A DERIVATION; 
exciting a greater activity in other organs in order to 
leffen the irritability of that which fuffers. This can be 
effected in a very high degree by increafed activity of 
the organs of thought.—A moderate pain may be lef- 
fened or allayed by diftra¢ting and varying the ideas, 
and by exhilarating the mind. . But for allaying more 
violent pain, it will be neceffary to excite fixed ideas, 
by which the feniation of the pain may be fup- 
preffed while the powers of the imagination are en- 
groffed with other objects. Thus heroes in the field 
of battle forget the moft painful wounds, By exciting 
the activity of the organs of digeflion, pain of the 
head and teeth is fometimes palliatively moderated ; 
as the moxa deftroys the pain of the gout. The fen- 
fation of pain is leflened alfo by great mufcular exer- 
tion, violent running, diols crying and lamen- 
tation. 

From thefe obfervations on the treatment of pain, 
the phyfician may deduce rules for individual cafes. 
He mutt never loie fight of the difeafe in general, and 
attend. merely to removing the pain, without taking 
into confideration the caufes, People, however, can- 
not be too much cautioned againft the unconditional 
ufe of the fo called anodyne remedies, and particularly 
/ opiates, in indirect debility. Even in {mall dofes, 
they increa(e irritability ; in larger dofes, they opprefs 
the exifting irritability, - -but they. often occafion con- 


a geftions, rupture of the veflels, lethargy, and apoplec- 


tic affections. When they are long ufed in cafes of 
returning pain, they occafion great infenfibility in re- 
gard to ftimulants, and the utmoft debility. 


§ 541. 
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§ eke 


WéAKEFULNESS. 


This difagreeable fymptom requires particular at- 
tention, when the general mode “of cure cannot be. 
applied to the difeafe, or though, when applied in the 
proper manner, it {till continues as the confequence 
of too great irritability. The indication for removing - 
this affection, is the fame as that wee given for re~ . 
_ moving pain. 

Above all things, the caufes of the want of fleep 
mutt be fupptefled. They arife from theaction of ex- 
ternal things on the fenfes, uneafine{S of mind, cramp, 
fuperabundance of blood, being kept too warm, cof- 
tivenefs. I fhall not here repeat what I have {aid al- 
ready on this fubject, 1n another place. (§ 488.) “The 
treatment of wakefulnefs depends on the general 
principles laid down in the preceding fection. “Sopo- 
sifics, in general, are, ‘bathing the feet, and bathing 
combined with friction; preferving the body open, by 
means of injeftions ; the ufe of free air, moderate exer- 
‘cife, &c. In regard to opiates, they muft be em- 
ployed with great prudence. To determine the cafes 
where they are applicable, would be tedious. In ge- 
neral, where there is great irritability, an inflamma~ 
tory diathefis, and eaftric impurities, they are hurtful. 
‘Sometimes they may be ufed'with more effect, if ap- . 
_ plied externally. “Friction on’ the region of the heart, 
with a mixture of a {trong folution of emetic tartar 
‘and laudanum, may be employed. 


§ 542. 
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} § 542. 
‘Dernaréyii 

~The treatment’ of this affection muff be'repulated 
according to the caufes. , It may arife' either from ex? 
hauftion of the powers, or from oppreffed vital aivity 
in individual organs’; for example, accumulation of 
fie blood! 4nethe brain, “ovetloading the ftothach! 
Thefe impediments muft be removed. In cafes where 
impediments do not exift, and where there ts rather 
dire& debility, (real nervous weaknefs), animating, 
ftimulating means may be employed, in order to re- 
{tore the vital activity, as in ‘the lethargic fever of old 
people, Wine, opiates *, cinchona, and camphor, are 
here in their proper place. Recourfe muft be had alfo 
to means ‘which may effedt a derivation ; bathing the 

feet, friction, and veficatories. 


§ 543. | 


ie e9 


Without attempting ‘to explain the radar] of Hest 
we fhallimerely give an account'of the general means 
for leffening it. “Here alfo, inthe accomplifhment of 
our object, we muft be guided by the caufes and the 
general ftate, or the particular affections of individual 
organs. Bathing, refrigerants, combined with means 
for exciting perfpiration, frequent drinking, and main- 
taining the body open, ate in this cafe the mieans 


proper to be employed. 
§ 544: 
‘s ‘Vogel’s Handbuch, Part I. p. ee LOUSh Os 
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os. Small 


IMMODERATE SWEATS. 


Firft, to guard with great care againft too much 
warmth, attention to the organ of the kin by clean- 
linefs and bathing, expofure to cool but nat cold air, 
and corroborants arethe means to be employed. When 
the fweating is the confequence of exhauftion, we 
may ufe wine, mineral acids, and cinchona. But 
great care muft be taken not to ftop the {weating fud- 
denly by cold, or to check it when it is critical. 


§ 545- 


THIRST. | 


ti the treatment of this affection, a dfn Gide muft 
be made between the two cafes: that where the vital 
principle is deficient, and that where it is merely op- 
preffed. Inthe firft cafe, as in putrid or in malignant 
fevers, immoderate thirft may be removed by corro- 
borants, wine, mineral:acids, opium, and the warm 
bath. In the fecond, by gentle evacuants, faltpetre, 
fpiritus mindereri, and in general refrigerants that pro~ 
mote perfpiration, vegetable acids, &c. 


§ 546. 


VoMITING. 


Great care muft be taken not to check vomiting, 
when it is an exertion of nature to free the body 
from foreign matter. In general, attention muft be 
paid to the, powers. It is only when violent vomiting 
is accompanied with direct debility, that we muft en- 

deavour 
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‘deavour to fupprefs it. This may be done by means 
which leffen the irritability, and thofe which exalt the 
too weak vital. activity : wine, opium, calefacients, 

warm fomientations of wine or vinegar, the warm bath, 
veficatories, or a decoCtion of muftard or ginger, which, 
will ftimulate fooner, applied to the region of the fto- 
mach. Sometimes vomiting arifes from impurities in 
the ftomach, in which cafe ftimulating injections and 
detergents may be employed: if it proceeds from in- 
flammation in the inteftinal canal, as fometimes hap- 
pens, bleeding, or leeches applied to the region of the _ 
_ ftomach, may be of fervice. 


§ 547- 


DIARRHOEA. 
Requires the like treatment as immoderate vomit 
ing. 


§ 548. 
~  Hamorruace. 


So far as it is fymptomatic, mineral acids, opiates, 
bark, and ice-cold fomentations may be employed, 
-according to the nature of the circumftances ; and, to 
produce a derivation, veficatories, and bathing the 
feet. Opiates, in cafes of weakened yital aCtivity, 
dire&t debility, deferve to be particularly recommend- 
ed *. : . 


§ 549. 


* Murfinna iiber der krankheiten der Schwangern gebirenden, 
&c, Vol. I. p. 119 


496—«O™ | ASTHENOCOMIC; ot, 


\ naps § 5496. 
Suortyess OF BREATH; 


Af, the. canfe | be: fpafmodic, narcotic medicines, 
opium; hyofciamus, ipecachuana in fall dofes, and 
the warm bath may be employed: if there exifls 
phlegm, refolvents, juice of {quills, gum ammoniac, 
and final! dofes of antimonials may be adminiftered as — 
palliatives. Sometimes the affections are mitigated 
by the fteam of vinegar inhaled into the lungs, or the 
fteam of warm water, when the former 1s too ftimulat- 
ing; but in particular, by a decoétion of pounded 
malt, honey, vinegar, and water, the vapour of which 
mutt be inhaled into the lungs. When the afthmatic 
attacks ufually come onin the night, fuch medicines 
muft be employed on going to bed, as preventatives. 
Both for relieving the fits, and as a preventative, fric- 
tion of the hands and feet may be applied. Infpir- 
ing artificial kinds of air may alfo be of ufe. During 
the paroxyfms, to bring the patient to sWidelote: will 
afford fome relief. 


‘ 


§ 550. 
Pain IN MAK ING URINE. 


Emollient injections, fommentabons of milk or water, 
applied to the parts afiected, the half-bath, milk and 
water, milk of almonds, emollient mucilaginous de- 
coctions, ufed internally, will be of fervice. The ex- 
ternal means are fiction: with a flrong tinéture of 
cantharid es and laudanum, with warm oily fubftances, 
and‘in particular, with oil of hyofciamus. 

Thefe means are employed allo for fuppreffion of 

9 urine 3 
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urine; but the catheter muft dcbeals be ufed without 
delayi ing too long. 

i | ks “~ 
§ gst. 
SPASMODIC AFFECTIONS, © 

Thefe. arife from immoderate irritability in fome of 
the organs, and may exift where the vital principle is 
merely opprefied, as well as where there is a deficiency 
of that principle. In the firft cafe, evacuants, bleed- 
_ ing, ethe cold bath, and cold fomentations may be em- 
ployed ; ; in the fecond, opiates, the tepid bath,  veficas 
tories, and antifpafmodics. # In" general, we may ufe 
as palliatives, emollient, gentle, detergent injeClions, 
the tepid bath, and opiates, externally by friGion, 
and internally by injeCtions; the weaker narcotic 
means, camomile flowers, hyofciamus, flowers of zinc, 
valerian, ‘&c. mufk, caftor. Great caution muft be 
employed in regard to the internal ufe of opium. It 
can be admitted only in debility, properly fo called, 
where there is an actual deficiency of the animating 
principle ; but in this cafe, in fufficiently {trong dofes. 

Among the ‘crampith affections, may be edule 

fneezing and the hiccup. - 1. once knew an inftance of 
_ fneezing! bringing ‘on’death. In fuch cafes, fomenta- 

4ions.of warm milk are recommended, and to fnuff up ~ 
- ftarch. For {pafmodic hiccup, dofes of opium, wine, 
and in particular flowers:of zinc may be employed. 
If the caufe be inflammation, veficatories muft be ap- 
plied to the ftomach, and foftening mucilaginous de- 
coctions given internally, : . ca 
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